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XVIII. THE FRONT OF THE FRONT. 


WE took over these trenches 
a few days ago; and as the 
Germans are barely two hun- 
dred yards away, this chapter 
seems to justify its title. 

For reasons foreshadowed 
last month, we find that we 
are committed to an indefinite 
period of trench-life, like every 
one else. 

Certainly we are starting at 
the bottom of the ladder. 
These trenches are badly sited, 
badly constructed, difficult 
of access from the rear, and 
swarming with large, fat, un- 
pleasant flies, of the bluebottle 
variety, They go to sleep, 
chiefly upon the ceiling of one’s 
dug-out, during the short 
hours of darkness, but for 
twenty hours out of twenty- 
four they are very busy indeed. 
They divide their attentions 
between stray carrion— there 
is a good deal hereabout—and 
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our rations. If you sit still 
for five minutes they also 
settle upon you, like pins in a 
pin-cushion. Then, when face, 
hands, and knees can endure 
no more, and the inevitable 
convulsive wriggle occurs, they 
rise in a vociferous swarm, 
only to settle again when the 
victim becomes quieseent. To 
these, high-explosives are a 
welcome relief, 

The trenches themselves are 
no garden city, like those at 
Armentiéres. They were sited 
and dug in the dark, not many 
weeks ago, to secure two hun- 
dred yards of French territory 
recovered from the Bosche by 
bomb and bayonet. (The 
captured trench lies behind us 
now, and serves as our second 
line.) They are muddy—you 
come to water at three feet— 
and at one end, owing to their 
concave formation, are open to 
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enfilade, The parapet in many 
places is too low. If you make 
it higher with sandbags you 
offer the enemy a comfortable 
target: if you deepen the 
trench you turn it into a run- 
ning stream. Therefore long- 


legged subalterns crawl pain- 


fully past these danger-spots 
on all-fours, envying Little 
Tich. 

Then there is Zaccheus. 
We call him by this name 
because he lives up a tree. 

here is a row of pollarded 
willows standing parallel to 
our front, a hundred and fifty 
yards away. Up, or in, one 
of these lives Zaccheus. We 
have never seen him, but we 
know he is there; because if 
you look over the top of the 
parapet he shoots you through 
the head. We do not even 
know which of the trees he 
lives in. There are nine of 
them, and every morning we 
comb them out, one by one, 
with a machine-gun. But all 
in vain. Zacchseus merely 
erawls away into the standing 
corn behind his trees, and 
waits till we have finished. 
Then he comes back and tries 
to shoot the machine - gun 
officer. He has not succeeded 
yet, but he sticks toe his task 
with gentle persistence. He 
is evidently of a persevering 
rather than vindictive dis- 
position. 

Then there is Unter den 
Linden. This celebrated 
thoroughfare is an old com- 
munication-french. It runs, 
half - ruined, from the old 
German trench in our rear, 
right through our own front 
line, to the present German 


trenches. It constitutes such 
a bogey as the Channel Tunnel 
scheme once was: each side 
sits jealously at its own end, 
anticipating hostile enterprises 
from the other. It is also the 
residence of “Minnie.” But 
we will return to Minnie 
later. 

The artillery of both sides, 
too, contributes its mite, 
There is a dull roar far in 
the rear of the German trenches, 
followed by a whirring squeak 
overhead. Then comes an 
earth -shaking crash a mile 
behind us. We whip round, 
and there, in the failing even- 
ing light, against the sunset, 
there springs up the silhouette 
of a mighty tree in full foliage. 
Presently the silhouette dis- 
perses, drifts away, and— 

“The coals is hame, right 
enough!” comments Private 
Tosh. 

Instantly our guns reply, 
and we become the humble 
spectators of an artillery duel. 
Of course, if the enemy gets 
tired of “searching” the 
countryside for our guns and 
takes to “searching” our 
trenches instead, we lose all 
interest in the proceedings, and 
retire to our dug-outs, hoping 
that no direct hits will come 
our way. 

But guns are notoriously 
erratic in their time - tables, 
and fickle in their attentions. 
It is upon Zaccheus and 
Unter den Linden— including 
Minnie—that we mainly rely 
for excitement. 

As already recorded, we took 
over these trenches a few days 
ago, in the small hours of the 
morning. In the ordinary 
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course of events, relieving 
parties are usually able to 
march up under cover of 
darkness to the reserve trench, 
half a mile in rear of the fir- 
ing line, and so proceed to 
their appointed place. But 
on this occasion the German 
artillery happened to be “dis- 
tributing coal” among the 
billets behind. This made it 
necessary to approach our new 
home by tortuous ways, and to 
take to subterranean courses at 
a very early stage of the jour- 
ney. For more than two hours 
we toiled along a trench just 
wide enough to permit a man 
to wear his equipment, some- 
times bent double to avoid 
the bullets of snipers, some- 
times knee-deep in glutinous 
mud, 

Ayling, leading a machine- 
gun section who were burdened 
with their weapons and seven 
thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion, mopped his steaming 
brow and inquired of his 
guide how much farther there 
was to go. 

“Abart two miles, sir,” re- 
plied the youth with gloomy 
satisfaction. He was a private 
of the Cockney regiment whom 
we were relieving; and after 
the manner of his kind, would 
infinitely have preferred to 
conduct us down half a mile 
of a shell-swept road, leading 
straight to the heart of things, 
than waste time upon an unin- 
teresting but safe détour. 

At this Ayling’s Number 
One, who was carrying a 
machine-gun tripod weighing 
forty-eight pounds, said some- 
thing—something distressingly 
audible—and groaned deeply. 
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“If we'd come the way I 
wanted,” continued the guide, 
much pleased with the effect 
of his words upon his audi- 
ence, “wed ’a bin there be 
now. But the Adjutant, ’e 
says to me——” 

“If we had come the way 
you wanted,” interrupted 
Ayling brutally, “we should 
probably have been in King- 
dom Come by now. Hurry 
up!” Ayling, in common with 
the rest of those present, was 
not in the best of tempers, and 
the loquacity of the guide had 
been jarring upon him for some 
time. 

The Cockney private, with 
the air of a deeply-wronged 
man, sulkily led on, followed 
by the dolorous procession. 
Another ten minutes’ laboured 
progress brought them to a 
place where several ways met. 

“This is the beginning of 
the reserve trenches, sir,” an- 
nounced the guide. “If we'd 
come the way I fz 

“Lead on!” said Ayling, and 
his perspiring followers mur- 
mured threatening applause. 

The guide, now in his own 
territory, selected the muddiest 
opening, and plunged down it. 
For two hundred yards or so 
he continued serenely upon his 
way, with the air of one ex- 
hibiting the metropolis to a 
party of country cousins. He 
passed numerous _ turnings. 
Then, once or twice, he paused 
irresolutely ; then moved on. 
Finally he halted, and pro- 
ceeded to climb out of the 
trench. 

“What are you doing?” de- 
manded Ayling suspiciously. 

“We got to cut across the 
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open ’ere, sir,” said the youth 
glibly. “Trench don’t go no 
farther. Keep as low as you 
can.” 

With resigned grunts the 
weary pilgrims hoisted them- 
selves and their numerous 
burdens out of their slimy 
thoroughfare, and _ followed 
their conductor through the 
long grass in single file, feeling 
painfully conspicuous against 
the whitening sky. Presently 
they discovered, and descended 
into, another trench—all but 
the man with the tripod, who 
descended into it before he 
discovered it—and proceeded 
upon their dolorous way. Once 
more the guide, who had been 
refreshingly but ominously 
silent for some time, paused 
irresolutely. 

“Look here, my man,” said 
Ayling, “do you, or do you 
not, know where you are?” 

The paragon replied hesitat- 
ingly — 

“Well, sir, if we’d come by 
the way I——” 

Ayling took a deep breath, 
and though conscious of the 
presence of formidable com- 
petitors, was about to make 
the best of an officer’s vocab- 
ulary, when a kilted figure 
loomed out of the darkness, 
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“Hallo! Who are- you?” 
inguired Ayling. 

“Thiss iss the Oamerons’ 
trenches, sirr,” replied a polite 
West Highland voice. “What 
trenches wass you seeking ?” 

Ayling told him. 

“They are behind you, sirr,” 

“T was just goin’ to say, 
sir,” chanted the guide, making 
one last effort to redeem his 
prestige, ‘as "ow——” 

“Party,” commanded Ayling, 
“about turn!” 

Having received details of 
the route from the friendly 
Cameron, he scrambled out of 
the trench and crawled along 
to what was now the head of 
the procession. A_ plaintive 
voice followed him. 

“Beg pardon, sir, 
shall J go now?” 

Ayling answered the ques- 
tion explicitly, and moved 
off, feeling much better. The 
late conductor of the party 
trailed disconsolately in the 
rear. 

“T should like to know wot 
I’m ’ere for,” he murmured 
indignantly. 

He got his answer, like a 
lightning-flash. 

“For tae carry this,” said 
the man with the tripod, turn- 
ing round. “Here, caatch!” 


where 


II, 


The day’s work in trenches 
begins about nine o’clock the 
night before. Darkness having 
fallen, various parties steal out 
into the no-man’s-land beyond 
the parapet. There are 


numerous things to be done. 
The barbed wire has been 








broken up by shrapnel, and 
must be repaired. The whole 
position in front of the wire 
must be patrolled, to prevent 
the enemy from creeping for- 
ward in the dark. The corn 
has grown to an uncomfortable 
height in places, so a fatigue 
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party is told off to cut it— 
surely the strangest species of 
harvesting that the annals of 
agriculture can record. On 
the left front the muffled 
clinking of picks and shovels 
announces that a “sap” is in 
course of construction: those 
incorrigible night - birds, the 
Royal Engineers, are making 
it for the machine - gunners, 
who in the fulness of time will 
convey their voluble weapon 
to its forward extremity, and 
“loose off a belt or two” in 
the direction of a rather dan- 
gerous hollow midway between 
the trenches, from which of 
late mysterious sounds of dig- 
ging and guttural talking have 
been detected by the officer 
who lies in the listening-post, 
in front of our barbed-wire 
entanglement, drawing secrets 
from the bowels of the earth 
by means of a microphone. 
Behind the firing trench 
even greater activity prevails. 
Damage done to the parapet 
by shell fire is being repaired. 
Positions and emplacements 
are being constantly improved, 
communication trenches wid- 
ened or made more secure. 
Down these trenches fatigue 
parties are filing, to draw ra- 
tions and water and ammuni- 
tion from the limbered waggons 
which are waiting in the 
shadow of a wood, perhaps a 
mile back. It is at this hour, 
too, that the wounded, who 
have been lying pathetically 
cheerful and patient in the 
dressing-station in the reserve 
trench, are smuggled to the 
Field Ambulance—probably to 
find themselves safe in a Lon- 
don hospital within twenty- 
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four hours. Lastly, under the 
kindly cloak of night, we bury 
our dead. 

Meanwhile, within various 
stifling dug-outs, in the firing 
trench or support-trench, over- 
heated company commanders 
are dictating reports or filling 
in returns, (Even now the 
Round Game Department is 
not entirely shaken off.) There 
is the casualty return, and a 
report on the doings of the 
enemy, and another report of 
one’s own doings, and a report 
on the direction of the wind, 
and so on. Then there are 
various indents to fill up— 
scrawled on a wobbly writing- 
block with a blunt indelible 
pencil by the light of a gutter- 
ing candle—for ammunition, 
and sandbags, and revetting 
material. 

All this literature has to be 
sent to Battalion Headquarters 
by one A.M., either by orderly 
or telephone. There it is col- 
lated and condensed, and for- 
warded to the Brigade, which 
submits it to the same process 
and sends it on, to be served 
up piping hot and easily digest- 
ible at the breakfast table of 
the Division, five miles away, 
at eight o’clock. 

You must not imagine, how- 
ever, that all this night-work 
is performed in gross darkness. 
On the contrary. There is 
abundance of illumination ; and 
by a pretty thought, each side 
illuminates the other. We per- 
form our nocturnal tasks, in 
front of and behind the firing 
trench, amid a perfect hail of 
star-shells and magnesium 
lights, topped up at times by 
a searchlight—all supplied by 
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our obliging friend the Hun. 
We, on our part, do our best 
to return these graceful com- 
pliments. 

The curious and uncanny 
part of it all is that there is 
no firing. During these brief 
hours there exists an informal 
truce, founded on the principle 
of live and let live. It would 
be.an easy business to wipe out 
that working-party, over there 
by the barbed wire, with a 
machine-gun. It would be 
child’s play to shell the road 
behind the enemy’s trenches, 
crowded as it must be with 
ration- waggons and water- 
carts, into a blood-stained wil- 
derness. But so long as each 
side confines itself to purely 
defensive and _ recuperative 
work, there is little or no 
interference. That slave of 
duty, Zacchzeus, keeps on peg- 
ging away; and occasionally, 
if a hostile patrol shows itself 
too boldly, there is a little 
exuberance from a machine- 
gun; but on the whole there 
is silence. After all, if you 
prevent your enemy from draw- 
ing his rations, his remedy is 
simple: he will prevent you 
from drawing yours. Then 
both parties will have to fight 
on empty stomachs, and neither 
of them, tactically, will be a 
penny the better. So, unless 
some elaborate scheme of attack 
is brewing, the early hours of 
the night are comparatively 
peaceful. 

But what is that sudden dis- 
turbance in the front - line 
trench? A British rifle rings 


out, then another, and another, 
until there is an agitated fusil- 
ade from end to end of the 
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section. Instantly the sleep- 
less host across the way replies, 
and for three minutes or s0 4 
hurricane rages. The working 
parties out in front lie flat on 
their faces, cursing patiently. 
Suddenly the storm dies away, 
and perfect silence reigns once 
more. It was a false alarm. 
Some watchman, deceived by 
the whispers of the night 
breeze, or merely a prey to 
nerves, has discerned a phantom 
army approaching through the 
gloom, and has opened fire 
thereon. This often occurs 
when troops are new to trench- 
work. 

It is during these hours, too, 
that regiments relieve one an- 
other in the trenches. The 
outgoing regiment cannot leave 
its post until the incoming 
regiment has “taken over.” 
Consequently you have, for a 
brief space, two thousand 
troops packed into a trench 
calculated to hold one thou- 
sand. Then it is that strong 
men swear themselves faint, 
and the Rugby football player 
has reason to be thankful for 
his previous training in the 
art of “gettisg through the 
scrum.” However perfect your 
organisation may be, conges- 
tion is bound to occur here 
and there; and it is no little 
consolation to us to feel, as we 
surge and sway in the dark- 
ness, that over there in the 
German lines a Saxon and 4 
Prussian private, irretrievably 
jammed together in a narrow 
communication trench, are con- 
signing one another to perdi- 
tion in just the same husky 
whisper as that employed by 
Private Mucklewame and his 
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“opposite number ” in the regi- 
ment which has come to relieve 
him. 

These ‘‘reliefs” take place 
every four or five nights. There 
was a time, not so long ago, 
when a regiment was relieved, 
not when it was weary, but 
when another regiment could 
be found to replace it. Our 
own first battalion once re- 
mained in the trenches, un- 
relieved and only securing its 
supplies with difficulty, for five 
weeks and three days. During 
all that time they were subject 
to most pressing attentions on 
the part of the Bosches, but 
they never lost a yard of 
trench. They received word 
from Headquarters that to de- 
tach another regiment for their 
relief would seriously weaken 
other and most important dis- 
positions, The Commander-in- 
Chief would therefore be greatly 
obliged if they could hold on. 
So they held on. 

At last they came out, and 
staggered back to billets. 
Their old quarters, naturally, 
had long been appropriated 
by other troops, and the officers 
had some difficulty in recover- 
ing their kits, 

“T don’t mind being kept in 
trenches for several weeks,” 
remarked their commander to 
the staff officer who received 
him when he reported, “and 
I can put up with losing my 
sleeping-bag ; but I do object 
to having my last box of cigars 
looted by the blackguards who 
took over our billets!” 

The staff officer expressed 
sympathy, and the _ subject 
dropped. But not many days 
later, while the battalion were 
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still resting, their commander 
was roused in the middle of 
the night from the profound 
slumber which only the experi- 
ence of many nights of anxious 
vigil can induce, by the ominous 
message— 

“An orderly to see you, 
from General Headquarters, 
sir!” 

The colonel rolled stoically 
out of bed, and commanded 
that the orderly should be 
brought before him. 

The man entered, carrying, 
not a despatch, but a package, 
which he proffered with a 
salute. 

“With the Commander-in- 
Chief’s compliments, sir!” he 
announced. 

The package was a box of 
cigars ! 

But that was before the days 
of “ K(i).” 


But the night is wearing on. 
It is half-past one—time to 
knock off work. Tired men, 
returning from ration-drawing 
or sap-digging, throw them- 
selves down and fall dead 
asleep in a moment. Only the 
sentries, with their elbows on 
the parapet, maintain their 
sleepless watch. From behind 
the enemy’s lines comes a 
deep boom — then another. 
The big guns are waking up 
again, and have decided to 
commence their day’s work 
by speeding our empty ration 
waggons upon their homeward 
way. Let them! So long as 
they refrain from practising 
direct hits on our front-line 
parapet, and disturbing our 
brief and hardly-earned repose, 
they may fire where they 
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please. The ration train is 
well able to look after itself. 

“A whiff o’ shrapnel will 
dae nae harrm to thae straw- 
berry-jam pinchers!” observes 
Private Tosh bitterly, rolling 
into his dug-out. By this 
opprobrious term he desig- 
nates that distinguished body 
of men, the Army Service 
Corps. <A prolonged diet of 
plum-and-apple jam has im- 
planted in the breasts of the 
men in the trenches certain 
dark and unworthy suspicions 
concerning the entire altruism 
of those responsible for the 
distribution of the Army’s 
rations. 


It is close on daybreak, and 
the customary whispered order 
runs down the _ stertorous 
trench— 

“Stand to arms!” 

Straightway the parapets 
are lined with armed men; the 
waterproof sheets which have 
been protecting the machine- 
guns from the dews of night 
are cast off; and we stand 
straining our eyes into the 
whitening darkness. 

This is the favourite hour 
for attack. At any moment 
the guns may open fire upon 
our parapet, or a solid wall of 
grey-clad figures rise from that 
strip of corn-land less than 
@ hundred yards away, and 
descend upon us. Well, we 
are ready for them. Just by 
way of signalising the fact, 
there goes out a ragged volley 
of rifle fire, and a machine-gun 
rips off half a dozen bursts into 
the standing corn. But ap- 
parently there is nothing doing 
this morning. The day grows 
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brighter, but there is no move- 
ment upon the part of Brother 
Bosche, 

But —what is that light 
haze hanging over the enemy’s 
trenches? It is slight, almost 
impalpable, but it appears to 
be drifting towards us. Can 
it be ? 

Next moment every man is 
hurriedly pulling his gas hel- 
met over his head, while Lieu- 
tenant Waddell beats a frenzied 
tocsin upon the instrument pro- 
vided for the purpose—to wit, 
an empty eighteen - pounder 
shell, which, suspended from a 
bayonet stuck into the parados 
(or back wall) of the trench, 
makes a most efficient alarm- 
gong. The sound is repeated 
all along the trench, and in 
two minutes every man is in 
his place, cowled like a member 
of the Holy Inquisition, glaring 
through an eye-piece of mica, 
and firing madly into the 
approaching wall of vapour. 

But the wall approaches 
very slowly—in fact, it almost 
stands still—and finally, as the 
rising sun disentangles itself 
from a pink horizon and climbs 
into the sky, it begins to dis- 
appear. In half an _ hour 
nothing is left, and we take off 
our helmets, sniffing the morn- 
ing air dubiously. But all we 
smell is the old mixture — 
corpses and chloride of lime. 

The incident, however, was 
duly recorded by Major Kemp 
in his report of the day’s events, 
as follows :— 

4.7 AM.—Gas alarm, false. 
Due either to morning mist, or 
the fact that enemy found breeze 
insufficient, and discontinued 
their attempt. 
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“Still, I’m not sure,” he con- 
tinued, slapping his bald head 
with a bandana handkerchief, 
“that a whiff of chlorine or 
bromine wouldn’t do these 
trenches a considerable amount 
of good. It would tone down 
some of the deceased a bit, and 
wipe out these infernal flies. 
Waddell, if I give you a shilling, 
will you take it over to the 
German trenches and ask them 
to drop it into the meter?” 

“T do not think, sir,” replied 
the literal Waddell, “that an 
English shilling would fit a 
German meter. Probably a 
mark would be required, and I 
have only a franc. Besides, 
sir, do you think that——” 

“Surgical operation at seven- 
thirty, sharp!” intimated the 
major to the medical officer, 
who entered the dug-out at 
that moment. “For our 
friend here”—indicating the 
bewildered Waddell. “Sydney 
Smith’s prescription! Now, 
what about breakfast?” 


About nine o’clock the enemy 
indulges in what is usually de- 
scribed, most disrespectfully, as 
“a little morning hate ”—in 
other words, a bombardment. 
Beginning with a hors d’cuvre 
of shrapnel along the reserve 
trench—much to the discomfort 
of Headquarters, who are shav- 
ing—he proceeds to “search” 
& tract of woodland in our im- 
mediate rear, his quarry being 
a battery of motor machine- 
guns, which has wisely ,de- 
camped some hours previously, 
Then, after scientifically “ tra- 
versing ” our second line, which 
has rashly advertised its posi- 
tion and range by cooking its 
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breakfast over a smoky fire, he 
brings the display to a superfiu- 
ous conclusion by drepping six 
“Black Marias” into the de- 
serted ruins of a village not far 
behind us. After that comes 
silence; and we are able, in our 
hot, baking trenches, assisted 
by clouds of bluebottles, to 
get on with the day’s work. 

This consists almost entirely 
in digging. As already stated, 
these are bad trenches. The 
parapet is none too strong—at 
one point it has been knocked 
down for three days running 
—the communication trenches 
are few and narrow, and there 
are not nearly enough dug- 
outs. Yesterday three men 
were wounded; and owing to 
the impossibility of carrying a 
stretcher along certain parts 
of the trench, they had to be 
conveyed to the rear in 
their ground - sheets—bumped 
against projections, bent round 
sharp corners, and sometimes 
lifted, perforce, bodily into view 
of the enemy. So every man 
toils with a will, knowing full 
well that in a few hours’ time 
he may prove to have been his 
own benefactor. Only the 
sentries remain at the para- 
pets. They no longer expose 
themselves, as at night, but 
take advantage of the laws of 
optical reflection, as exempli- 
fied by the trench periscope. 
(This, in spite of its grand 
title, is nothing but a ~~ 
mirror clipped on _ to 
bayonet.) 

At half-past twelve comes 
dinner—bully-beef, with biscuit 
and jam—after which each 
tired man, coiling himself up 
in the trench, or crawling 
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underground, according to the 
accommodation at his disposal, 
drops off into instant and 
heavy slumber. The hours 
from two till five in the after- 
noon are usually the most 
uneventful of the twenty-four, 
and are therefore devoted to 
hardly-earned repose. 

But there is to be little 
peace this afternoon. About 
half-past three, Bobby Little, 
immersed in pleasant dreams 
—dreams of cool shades and 


dainty companionship — is 

brought suddenly to _ the 

surface of things by— 
“'Whoo-00-00-00-UMP ! 


—followed by a heavy thud 
upon the roof of his dug-out. 
Earth and small stones descend 
in a shower upon him. 

“Dirty dogs!” he comments, 
looking at his watch. Then 
he puts his head out of the 
dug-out. 

“Lie close, you men!” he 
cries. ‘“There’s more of this 
coming. Any casualties?” 

The answer to the question 
is obscured by another burst of 
shrapnel, which explodes a few 


yards short of the parapet, and. 


showers bullets and fragments 
of shell into the trench. A 
third and a fourth follow. 
Then comes a pause. A mes- 
sage is passed down for the 
stretcher-bearers. Things are 
growing serious. Five minutes 
later Bobby, having despatched 
his wounded to the dressing- 
station, proceeds with all haste 
to Captain Blaikie’s dug-out. 

“How many, Bobby?” 

“Six wounded. Two of 
them won’t last as far as the 
rear, I’m afraid, sir.” 

Captain Blaikie looks grave. 


rr. 
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“ Better ring up the Gunners, 
I think. Where are the shells 
coming from?” 

“That wood on our left front, 
I think.” 

“That’s P 27.. 
orderly, there?” 

A figure appears in the door- 
way. 

“ Yes, sirr.” 

“Ring up Major Cavanagh, 
and say that H 21 is being 
shelled from P 27. Retaliate!” 

“ Verra good, sirr.” 

The telephone orderly dis- 
appears, to return in five 
minutes. 

“Major Cavanagh’s compli- 
ments, sirr, and he is coming 
up himself for tae observe from 
the firing trench.” 

“Good egg!” observes Cap- 
tain Blaikie. ‘“ Now we shall 
see some shooting, Bobby!” 

Presently the Gunner major 
arrives, accompanied by an 
orderly, who pays out wire as 
he goes. The major adjusts 
his periscope, while the orderly 
thrusts a metal peg into the 
ground and fits a telephone 
receiver to his head. 

“Number one gun!” chants 
the major, peering into his 
periscope ; ‘ three - five - one - 
nothing — lyddite — fourth 
charge!” 

These mystic observations 
are repeated into the telephone 
by the Cockney orderly, in a 
confidential undertone. 

“Report when ready!” con- 
tinues the major. 

“Report when ready!” 
echoes the orderly. Then— 
“Number one gun ready, sir!” 

“Fire!” 

“Fire!” Then, politely — 
“Number one has fired, sir.” 
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The major stiffens to his 
periscope, and Bobby Little, 
deeply interested, wonders what 
has become of the report of the 
gun. He forgets that sound 
does not travel much faster than 
a thousand feet a second, and 
that the guns are a mile and a 
half back. Presently, however, 
there is a distant boom. Almost 
simultaneously the lyddite shell 
passes overhead with a scream. 
Bobby, having no periscope, 
cannot see the actual result 
of the shot, though he tempts 
Providence (and Zacchzeus) by 
peering over the top of the 
parapet. 

“Number one, two - nothing 
minutes more right,” commands 
the major. “Same range and 
charge.” 

Once more the orderly goes 
through his ritual, and pres- 
ently another shell screams 
overhead. 

Again the major observes 
the result. 

“Repeat!” he says. ‘“ No- 
thing-five seconds more right.” 

This time he is satisfied. 

“Parallel lines on number 
one,” he commands crisply. 
“One round battery fire — 
twenty seconds!” 

For the last time the order 
is passed down the wire, and 
the major hands his periscope 
to the ever- grateful Bobby, 
who has hardly got his eyes 
to the glass when the round 
of battery fire commences. 
One—two—three—four—the 
avenging shells go shrieking 
on their way, at intervals of 
twenty seconds. There are 
four muffled thuds, and four 
great columns of earth and 


débris spring up before the 


wood. Answer comes there 
none. The offending bat- 
tery has prudently effaced 
itself. 

“ Cease fire!” says the major, 
“and register!” Then he 
turns to Captain Blaikie. 

“That'll settle them for a 
bit,” he observes. “By the 
way, had any more trouble 
with Minnie?” 

“We had Hades from her 
yesterday,” replies Blaikie, in 
answer to this extremely per- 
sonal question. “She started 
at a quarter-past five in the 
morning, and went on till 
about ten.” 

(Perhaps, at this point, it 
would be as well to introduce 
Minnie a little more formally. 
She is the most unpleasant of 
her sex, and her full name is 
Minenwerfer, or German 
trench - mortar. She resides, 
spasmodically, in Unter den 
Linden. Her extreme range is 
about two hundred yards, so 
she confines her attentions to 
front-line trenches. Her modus 
operands is to discharge a 
large cylindrical bomb into the 
air. The bomb, which is about 
fifteen inches long and some 
eight inches in diameter, de- 
scribes a leisurely parabola, 
performing grotesque somer- 
saults on the way, and finally 
falls with a soft thud into the 
trench, or against the para- 
pet. There, after an interval 
of ten seconds, Minnie’s off- 
spring explodes; and as she 
contains about thirty pounds 
of dynamite, no dug-out or 
parapet can stand against 
her.) 

‘‘ Did she do much damage?” 
inquires the Gunner. 

















“ Killed two men and buried 
another. They were in a dug- 
out.” 

The Gunner shakes his head. 

“No good taking cover 
against Minnie,” he says. 
“The only way is to come out 
into the open trench, and 
dodge her.” 


“So we found,” replies 
Blaikie. “But they pulled our 
legs badly the first time. 


They started off with three 
‘whizz-bangs’”—a whizz-bang 
is a particularly offensive form 
of shell which bursts two or 
three times over, like a Chinese 
cracker—“so we all took cover 
and lay low. The consequence 
was that Minnie was able to 
send her little contribution 
along unobserved. The filthy 
thing fell short of the trench, 
and exploded just as we were 
all getting up again. It 
smashed up three or four 
yards of parapet, and scup- 
pered the three poor chaps I 
mentioned.” 

“‘ Have you located her?” 

“Yes. Just behind that 
stunted willow, on our left 
front. I fancy they bring her 
along there to do her bit, and 
then trot her back to billets, 
out of harm’s way. She is 
their two o'clock turn—two 
A.M. and two P.M.” 

“Two o'clock turn—h’m!” 
says the Gunner major medi- 
tatively. “What about our 


chipping in with a one-fifty- 
five turn—half a dozen H E 
shells into Minnie’s dressing- 
room—eh? I must think this 
over,” 

“Do!” said Blaikie cordially. 
“Minnie is Willie’s worst werfer, 
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and the sooner she is put out of 
action the better for all of us. 
To-day, for some reason, she 
failed to appear, but previous 
to that she has not failed for 
five mornings in succession to 
batter down the same bit of 
our parapet.” 

“Where's that?” asks the 
major, getting out a trench- 
map. 

“ P 7—a most unhealthy spot. 
Minnie pushes it over about 
two every morning. The result 
is that we have to mount guard 
over the breach all day. We 
build everything up again at 
night, and Minnie sits there as 
good as gold, and never dreams 
of interfering. You can almost 
hear her cooing over us. Then, 
as I say, at two o'clock, just as 
the working party comes in 
and gets under cover, she lets 
slip one of her disgusting bombs, 
and undoes the work of about 
four hours. It was a joke at 
first, but we are getting fed up 
now. That’s the worst of the 
Bosche. He starts by being 
playful; but if not suppressed 
at once, he gets rough; and 
that, of course, spoils all the 
harmony of the proceedings. 
So I cordially commend your 
idea of the one-fifty-five turn, 
sir.” 

“T’ll see what can be done,” 
says the major. “I think the 
best plan would be a couple of 
hours’ solid frightfulness, from 
every battery we can switch 
on. To-morrow afternoon, per- 
haps, but I'll let you know. 
You'll have to clear out of this 
bit of trench altogether, as we 
shall shoot pretty low. So 
long!” 
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It is six o’clock next evening, 
and peace reigns over our 
trench. This is the hour at 
which one usually shells aero- 
planes—or rather, at which the 
Germans shell ours, for their 
own seldom venture out in 
broad daylight. But this even- 
ing, although two or three are 
up in the blue, buzzing inquisi- 
tively over the enemy’s lines, 
their attendant escort of white 
shrapnel puffs is entirely lack- 
ing. Far away behind the 
German lines a house is 
burning fiercely. 

“The Hun is a bit piano 
to-night,” observes Captain 
Blaikie, attacking his tea. 

“The Hun has been rather 
firmly handled this afternoon,” 
replies Captain Wagstaffe. “I 
think he has had an eye-opener. 
There are no flies on our 
Divisional Artillery.” 

Bobby Little heaved a con- 
tented sigh. For two hours 
that afternoon he had sat, half- 
deafened, while six-inch shells 
skimmed the parapet in both 
directions, a few feet above his 
head. The Gunner major had 
been as good as his word. 
Punctually at  one-fifty-five 
“Minnie’s” two o’clock turn 
had been anticipated by a 
round of high-explosive shells 
directed into her suspected 
place of residence, What the 
actual result had been nobody 
knew, but Minnie had made no 
attempt to raise her voice since. 
Thereafter the German front- 
line trenches had been “ plas- 
tered” from end to end, while 
the trenches farther back were 





attended to with methodical 
thoroughness. The German 
guns had replied vigorously, 
but directing only a passing 
fire at the trenches, had de- 
voted their efforts chiefly to 
the silencing of the British 
artillery. In this enterprise 
they had been remarkably 
unsuccessful. 

“Any casualties ?” 
Blaikie. 

“None here,” replied Wag- 
staffe. “There may be some 
back in the support trenches.” 

“We might telephone and 
inquire,” 

““No good at present. The 
wires are all cut to pieces. 
The signallers are repairing 
them now.” 

“TJ was nearly a casualty,” 
confessed Bobby modestly. 

“How?” 

“That first shell of ours 
nearly knocked my head off! 
I was standing up at the 
time, and it rather took me 
by surprise. It just cleared 
the parados, In fact, it 
kicked a lot of gravel into 
the back of my neck.” 

“Most people get it in the 
neck here, sooner or later,” 
remarked Captain Blaikie 
sententiously. ‘Personally, I 
don’t much mind being killed, 
but I do bar being buried 
alive. That is why I dislike 
Minnie so.” He rose, and 
stretched himself. “Heigho! 
I suppose it’s about time we 
detailed patrols and working 
parties for to-night. What 
a lovely sky! A truly peace- 
ful atmosphere— what? It 
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gives one a sort of Sunday- 
evening feeling, somehow.” 

“‘ May I suggest an explana- 
tion?” said Wagstaffe. 

“ By all means.” 

“Tt is Sunday evening!” 

Captain Blaikie whistled 
gently, and said— 

“By Jove, so it is.” Then, 
after a pause: “This time 
last Sunday r 





Last Sunday had been an 
off-day—a day of cloudless 
summer beauty. Tired men 
had slept; tidy men had 
washed their clothes; restless 
men had wandered at ease 
about the countryside, careless 
of the guns which grumbled 
everlastingly a few miles away. 
There had been impromptu 
Church Parades for each de- 
nomination, in the corner of a 
wood which was part of the de- 
mesne of a shell-torn chateau. 

It is a sadly transformed 
wood. The open space before 
the chateau, once a smooth 
expanse of tennis-lawn, is now 
a dusty picketing-ground for 
transport mules, destitute of 
a single blade of grass. The 
ornamental lake is full of 
broken bottles and empty 
jam-tins. The pagoda -like 
summer - house, so inevitable 
to French chateau gardens, is 
@ quartermaster’s store. Half 
the trees have been cut down 
for fuel. Still, the July sun 
streams very pleasantly through 
the remainder, and the Psalms 
of David float up from beneath 
their shade quite as sweetly as 
they usually do from the neigh- 
bourhood of the precentor’s 
desk in the kirk at home— 
perhaps sweeter. 


The wood itself is a point 
d’apput, or fortified post. One 
has to take precautions, even 
two or three miles behind the 
main firing line. A series of 
trenches zigzags in and out 
among the trees, and barbed 
wire is interlaced with the 
undergrowth. In the farther- 
most corner lies an improvised 
cemetery. Some of the in- 
scriptions on the little wooden 
crosses are only three days old. 
Merely to read a few of these 
touches the imagination and 
stirs the blood. Here you 
may see the names of English 
Tommies and Highland Jocks, 
side by side with their 
Canadian kith and kin. A 
little apart lie more graves, 
surmounted by epitaphs written 
in strange characters, such as 
few white men can _ read. 
These are the Indian troops. 
There they lie, side by side— 
the mute wastage of war, but 
a living testimony, even in 
their last sleep, to the breadth 
and the unity of the British 
Empire. The great, machine- 
made Empire of Germany can 
show no such graves: when 
her soldiers die, they sleep 
alone. 

The Church of England 
service had come last of all. 
Late in the afternoon a youth- 
ful and red-faced chaplain had 
arrived on a bicycle, to find 
a party of officers and men 
lying in the shade of a broad 
oak waiting for him. (They 
were a small party: naturally, 
the great majority of the regi- 
ment are what the identity- 
dises call “Pres” or “ R.C.”) 

“Sorry to be late, sir,” he 
said to the senior officer, 
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saluting. ‘‘ This is my sixth 
sh—service to-day, and I have 
come seven miles for it.” 

He mopped his brow cheer- 
fully; and having produced 
innumerable hymn-books from 
a saddle-bag and set his con- 
gregation in array, read them 
the service, in a particularly 
pleasing and well-modulated 
voice. After that he preached 
a modest and manly little 
sermon, containing references 
which carried Bobby Little, for 
one, back across the Channel 
to other scenes and other com- 
pany. After the sermon came 
a hymn, sung with great 
vigour. Tommy loves singing 
hymns—when he happens to 
know and like the tune. 

“T know you chaps like 
hymns,” said the padre, when 
they had finished. “ Let’s have 
another before you go. What 
do you want?” 

A most unlikely-looking per- 
son suggested Abide with Me. 
When it was over, and the 
party, standing as rigid as 
their own rifles, had sung 


God Save the King, the 
preacher announced, awk- 
wardly — almost apologetic- 
ally — 


“Tf any of you would like to 
—er—communieate, I shall be 
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very glad. May not have an- 
other opportunity for some 
time, you know. I think over 
there”—he indicated a quiet 
corner of the wood, not far 
from the little cemetery— 
“would be a good place.” 

He pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and then, after further 
recurrence to his saddle-bag, 
retired to his improvised sanc- 
tuary. Here, with a ration- 
box for altar, and strands of 
barbed wire for choir-stalls, he 
made his simple preparations. 

Half a dozen of the men, 
and all the officers, followed 
him. That was just a week 
ago. 


/ 

Captain Wagstaffe broke the 
silence at last. 

“Tt’s a rotten business, war,” 
he said pensively—“ when you 
come to think of it. Hallo, 
there goes the first sta -shell ! 
Come along, Bobby!” 

Dusk had fallen. From the 
German trenches a thin lumi- 
nous thread stole up into the 
darkening sky, leaned over, 
drooped, and burst into dazz- 
ling brilliance over the British 
parapet. Simultaneously a 
desultory rifle fire crackled 
down the lines. The night’s 
work had begun. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS, 


NEWS FROM GURIN. 


GURIN is a very nice place. 
It is a pukka Garden City. Not 
at all the Creation of Archi- 
tects with a Mission, of Build- 
ers with Faith, of Furniture 
Designers with Dyspepsia and 
Jaundice. Not the sort of 
Garden City that is good for 
a score of pages to Mr Punch 
yearly; not at all a chosen, 
ad hoc place of dwelling for 
cultured and other cranks, 
The site of Gurin is undulating 
and grassy, and the earth is 
nice clean red-brown. Big 
trees, all about a hundred 
years old, make shade every- 
where. There are no roads, 
no drains, no water laid on, no 
electric light, nor telephones, 
nor bathrooms, nor garden 
rollers, nor shops, nor taxis,— 
nothing at all of that sort. 

But there is a fine expanse 
of grass dropping down for 
half a mile to where the blue 
water of the Faro rolls spark- 
ling amidst banks of golden 
yellow sand, There are houses 
scattered about in the shady 
coolth amidst the trees, and 
each house is just exactly the 
sort of house that the people 
living in it most prefer. If it 
is too small they run up more 
red mud wall, and stick a 
bright yellow thatch atop. If 
it is too big, well they evacuate 
what they do not want. This 
is easy, because each room is 
a separate house. Some are 
round and some are square, 
and there is an outer wall 


enclosing the group that is 
the Home. 

And the cattle: there are no 
better beasts in Africa, and 
few so well-conditioned. They 
are big, reckoning by English 
standards, and their horns are 
very long, and spread very 
widely, and they have a hump. 
Very sleek they are, and carry 
beautiful coats. You get lots 
of milk at Gurin—enough to 
stock a dairy with for a couple 
of shillings. And if you are not 
addicted to milk, why, a roasted 
hump is what Colonel Newn- 
ham Davis would call the 
specialty of Gurin—and the 
tail of the Gurin cow makes 
a wonderful soup, even in the 
hands of a native cook. You 
can buy a hump and a tail, 
with the beast that carries 
them, for fifteen shillings. 

And the Gurin sheep has a 
saddle: people who have not 
met the African sheep will 
scoff at me for putting this in. 
But those whom fortune and 
the gods, or other influences, 
have cast into Africa to live 
will all be wanting to know 
how far it is to Gurin from 
their own particular pitch. 

And you get bananas and 
fish and good ponies in Gurin 
—and the ponies do well there 
—and forage, there's moun- 
tains of it, and ever so cheap. 

With regard to the citizens 
of this place of delights—here 
we come to something different 
altogether from what we have 
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been discussing. The Gurin 
man is by no means vile, really 
he is rather nice, He is negroid 
rather than negro, and there is 
something of the Semite in 
him. It would be an exag- 
geration to call him an en- 
thusiastic untiring toiler, at 
any rate when the toil is at all 
associated with carrying or 
lifting, or doing anything in 
the sun. But he makes the 
most wonderful straw hats, 
ever so many feet across the 
brim, whilst sitting in the 
shade, and he sells them for a 
single sixpence apiece. 

But the other morning, hav- 
ing arranged for a lot of men 
to make a thatch, I met a pro- 
cession of eight grave and 
turbaned gentlemen drifting 
gently along a path, against 
the wind, carrying each a 
couple of pieces of bamboo of 
the sort that they make the 
frame of a roof with. They 
were very polite, and said they 
were of the number of them 
that I was employing in the 
business of the roof, at a 
fair daily wage. We chatted 
awhile—and one of the eight 
collected all the bamboos and 
hurtled off towards the work 
with the bundle, and his seven 
colleagues went off quite 
sharply to get more bamboos, 
promising as they went to get 
a lot, and bring a lot each, and 
quickly. As my old Chief used 
to say, “There is a lot of 
human nature in an African.” 
A great truth, We most of 
us work as little as we dare, 
and the African is more daring 
than the most of nous autres, 
that is all. Personally, I 
should love to be the sort of 
VOL, CXCVIIIL—NO. MCXCIX. 





daring reckless person that 
sits in the shade at the foot of 
a fine tree for eight hours a 
day, seven days a week, doing 
nothing at all. It must be 
very restful. 

A hundred years ago Gurin 
was not much of a place at 
all. In fact there wasn’t even 
a village there. But a man 
called Modibo, who was the 
son of a nomad cattle-owner, 
got tired of herding cattle and 
went into business as a con- 
queror. His father was not of 
any particular aceount in the 
community that he adorned: 
lots of nomad cattle - owners 
had more beasts than he; so 
Modibo got out of that com- 
munity in order to get on in 
the world. He fought and 
raided and murdered and stole, 
and presently became powerful, 
and people began to respect 
him. I respect him myself, 
though he is long since dead, 
and cannot help nor hurt me. 
He was the man who built 
Gurin. He made himself a 
house there—and you can see 
the ruins of that house yet. 
Modibo built well, though he 
built with mud, and he hit as 
hard as he builded. The com- 
munity that he had eome out 
of helped him a lot, directly 
he was strong enough to beat 
them. And he did beat them, 
well and truly. Then he picked 
out the hardest and brainiest 
of the survivors and made 
them his lieutenants. And the 
raiding parties went farther, 
and Modibo grew richer and 
more powerful and more re- 
spected than ever. Gurin grew 
with him. 

The time came when he had 
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to go. He had made for him- 
self a kingdom of sixty or 
seventy thousand square miles 
—and held it by his own 
strength, and by the favour 
of the Sariki n Musulmi at 
Sokoto, The Sariki n Musul- 
mi allowed Modibo to call 
himself Emir of Yola, and 
gave him a flag—not much of 
a flag really. A small, mean- 
looking, dirty yellow thing on 
@ spear it was when I saw it 
the other day. Still it was 
the only flag in that part of 
Africa, and no doubt Modibo 
thought it was worth while, 
because he kept it. And he 
was a man whose whole career 
indicated a sarewd apprecia- 
tion of values. So Modibo 
went away from Gurin, and 
dwelt at Yola, thirty miles to 
the westward, where he made 
a city, and where he eventually 
died, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age and the sixtieth of 
his waging of wars. That was 
his end, and there is no more 
about him in this paper. His 
successors lived always in Yola, 
and for a matter of sixty years 
or so Gurin jogged along, happy 
in making no history. The 
shade trees grew year by year, 
giving more shade and better 
shade, the pasturage got richer 
and richer, Modibo’s house de- 
cayed and decayed, and only 
the water of the Faro showed 
no difference; it went spark- 
ling and blue along those 
golden banks of sand, just in 
the old way. 

And then England and Ger- 
many went to war last August. 
Gurin’s river, the Faro, is the 
boundary line separating Brit- 
ish Nigeria and German Kam- 
Thirty miles west is the 
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important British station of 
Yola,—on the Binue river, 
Forty miles east is Garua, the 
chief German post, also on the 
Binue river. Right at the 
start our people dashed out of 
Yola, and all but took Garua. 
It was a very close thing 
indeed, but Garua survived, 
and we lost a lot of good 
men: it was only the quality 
of them that survived that 
saved us from disaster. So 
for the next few months our 
side sat in Yola, making good 
losses, and getting ready for 
another dash at Garua. And 
the Squareheads — naturally 
enough—had their tails right 
up in the air, and pranced 
about a good deal, and got 
off a lot of tall talk and hot 
air on the natives. 

It was at this juncture that 
Gurin came back into history. 
A born bushranging brigandy 
broth of a bhoy set out from 
Yola, for the Border, with half 
a dozen native constables. To 
most of us he was known as 
Paiko, and his methods, like 
his results, were often surpris- 
ing. Paiko and his band got 
to Gurin, and there he pro- 
ceeded to convert the carbine- 
carrying, foot - slogging con- 
stables into mounted infantry. 
This occupied his mornings. 
The afternoons were given to 
collecting the men and lads of 
the place and setting them, 
each carrying a stick, to drill, 
out on the open grassy slope 
that looked across the river to 
Kamerun. In between whiles 
Paiko dug trenches wildly all 
over the place, and in the 
middlemost he made a gun 
emplacement, and in this he 
mounted a Berkfeld pump 
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filter. From a little way off 
it looked like a machine-gun. 
Native spies, nosing about in 
the nearer distance, were posi- 
tive that it was a@ maxim on 
a tripod mounting. And they 
so reported to the High and 
Well- Born Hauptmann von 
Duhring, who was sitting over 
against Gurin, on his own side 
the Border, with a hundred 
native soldiers and three or 
four Europeans. 

Now Paiko was so far from 
being a professional soldier 
that he had at one time served 
in the Royal Navy. But that’s 
another story. In South 
Africa he rode with the other 
Yeoboys. At Gurin he set out 
to bluff the enemy, and he 
made good. The Hauptmann 
watched Gurin through 
glasses—he saw the afternoon 
drill performances ; he watched 
the morning riding-school ; he 
saw the trenches, and he heard 
of the maxim. He began to 
get nervous and to doubt a 
little the wisdom of staying 
within five miles of such a 
formidable force. Paiko played 
a master-stroke. There was in 
Yola a revered relic of the 
days when junior Political 
Officers were expected, each in 
his district, to accept delivery 
of one small cart, and then to 
improvise mules, attendants, 
gear, roads, &c,, and make 
animal transport a living 
reality. But few indeed of the 
officers concerned rose to this 
exceptional opportunity of 
turning their leisure hours to 
good and useful purpose; and 
to-day all that remain of the 
scheme are a few derelict 
decrepit carts dotted about 
the country, and a settled con- 
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viction in the mind of authority 
that animal transport is not 
practicable in this part of the 
world. This is a digression, 
and has brought us a long 
way from the old cart that 
Paiko had seen lying about in 
Yola, 

Any one less of an amateur 
than Paiko would have written 
to ask for a loan of the cart. 
This would have been in ac- 
cordance with precedent and 
general practice, and would 
have ensured the business 
going through the proper 
channel, would have led to a 
considerable amount of corre- 
spondence,—would, in a word, 
have satisfied the great Shib- 
boleth. And Paiko might have 
got the cart at the end of it 
all. Or he might not. But, 
being a very amateur, he did 
none of these things. He sent 
in a pair of trusty agents who 
ehanced to arrive late in the 
evening, failed to find anybody 
who knew anything about the 
eart, and just took it back 
with them to Gurin. The 
Chief Brigand mobilised his 
half-dozen constable mounted 
infantry men, and marched 
three miles out of Gurin along 
the Yola road to meet and 
escort the cart. It was really 
a very wee cart, but it arrived 
in Gurin with a lot of people 
pulling it, and much covered 
up, and the whole six constables 
and Paiko massed closely about 
it. And that afternoon the 
Hauptmann and his army 
knew that a field-gun had 
arrived to strengthen the force 
against them. 

The native scout, or intelli- 
gence wallah, is past all power 
of description. To what he 
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has not seen he adds the 
double of what he has picked 
up on the roadside from casual 
passers-by; he multiplies the 
sum by two, or ten, or some 
other round number, embroiders 
and colours and otherwise em- 
bellishes to the best of his 
ability, and then runs in to 
his employer and hands out 
his “news,” all hot and hot. 

Now, though Paiko and his 
Braves filled the Gurin stage 
very sufficiently during the 
day, they never slept there. 
Nightly, after dinner, they 
stole silently away a mile or 
two into the bush, where they 
dwelt in peace till daylight 
came. It is not well to be one 
of seven individuals called upon 
to entertain a hundred or more 
other individuals, all unex- 
pectedly, in the dark, even 
when it is granted that where- 
as the seven have aycient 
carbines, the hundred are 
hampered with rifles. But 
that night the Hauptnann and 
his peeple faded gently away 
out of their camp, and went 
hot-foot for Garua,—since it 
was clear that with the morn- 
ing light the field-gun was 
timed to start and shell them 
off the earth. So the Pump 
Filter came back to its uses 
of Peace, and the oddments of 
kit were packed into the cart, 
and :the Gurin Observation 
Post moved off to another 
point on the Border. And 
moved quickly too. 

On the march, word came 
of a German officer and a small 
escort trekking along the big 
road near the Border, heading 
for Garua. Spies said he had 


a@ great number of loads with 
him. The Observation Post, 
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ex-Gurin, pushed out to have 
@ look at the traveller. They 
did not find him, But in a vil- 
lage they came upon the loads 
he had been taking along. 
Their owner had _ cleared, 
hours before, and it was 
necessary for the loads to be 
examined. So examined they 
were—with diligence and care. 
They proved to be the personal 
kit of the officer, and a very 
brilliant kit too. German of- 
ficers in Kamerun were poorly 
paid—they got less wages even 
than officials of similar rank 
and standing on our side of the 
Border. But it was the practice 
for them to extract money 
presents from the chiefs in their 
districts. If the chiefs had no 
cash, other things were accepted 
in lieu—ivory, for instance. 
I am not sure that the practice 
is not a good one: there is 
historical warranty for it. 
Was it not King James, of 
Scotland VI., of England I, 
who achieved popularity, in 
the latter country at any rate, 
by his system of ‘“ Benevol- 
ences”? The German officials 
in North Kamerun used to go 
back to the Fatherland full of 
money, “presents ” from native 
chiefs,—and very nice too. 
Thus it was that the loads 
that fell to be examined by 
Paiko were full of interest. 
Uniforms, gold lace and silver 
lace, and wonderful hats; 
camera and gramophone, and 
any amount of things to eat 
and drink—especially to drink. 
There was a great deal of 
champagne, — but all of it 
sweet —so it is said. It was 
a real labour repacking all the 
things into the boxes, and 
getting them sent away to 
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Yola. At Yola they were un- 
packed again, and examined 
some more—and there also it 
got about that the champagne 
was sweet. 

For the next few months 
Paiko and his men, their num- 
ber grown to a round dozen, 
moved back and forth along 
the Border, sometimes on one 
side, generally on the other. 
Wherever there were enemy 
gathered together to the num- 
ber of thirty or under, thither 
very soon came the twelve. 
And the Squareheads hated 
Paiko and his army. But the 
people in Gurin made a song 
about him, and used to sing it 
o’ nights, In case the eye of 
Paiko should chance to light 
on this paper I shall not here 
set down the song, and thereby 
I spare his blushes. But this 
I will say : the words deal very 
faithfully with him, and the 
loyal sentiments are unimpeach- 
able; the tune is rotten. Gurin 
had reason to be grateful: the 
enemy never penetrated there 
in Paiko’s time. Other villages 
on this side close to the Border 
suffered badly. The enemy set 
loose a number of small bands 
of men with rifles. These bands 
consisted generally of half a 
dozen native soldiers, and they 
were very efficient apostles of 
frightfulness. One programme 
was common to them all. They 
would cross the Border at 
night, get to one of our vil- 
lages, make for the headman’s 
house, and cut his throat with 
& bayonet. They then looted 
anything that was portable, 
fired at any men they saw, and 
made off, generally taking with 
them a woman or two. In one 
village they got cross with a 
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woman and cut off her hands. 
These were the people, these 
murderers, that Paiko spent 
months hunting down. Right 
in the background, well behind 
this screen of murderers, there 
lurked a European or two, 
possibly more. But the dozen 
never managed to get to grips 
with them: they were “hup, 
hoff, and hout of it” before 
Paiko could get at them. 

Except one Sunday morning 
when he dashed out from Gurin 
and ran a gang of thirty with 
three Europeans so hard that 
one of the white men fell off his 
horse and lost his helmet, threw 
away his coat and his revolver, 
and made his way back to 
Garua, sans horse, sans helmet, 
sans most things, on his flat 
feet, and filled with a great 
respect for the man of the 
pump filter maxim. That was 
Paiko’s last Border exploit. 
The arrival of more troops 
made something like an invest- 
ment of Garua a possibility, 
and Paiko joined the Gilded 
Staff and went to sit on the 
hill called Tondire, which looks 
from the south, across the 
Binue river at Garua, to the 
north. 

Gurin became a point on the 
lines of communication instead 
of a frontier intelligence post. 
And a small fort was made 
nearly a mile outside the town, 
on top of a small rise, handy to 
the river. A mud fort it was, 
round, a hundred feet in dia- 
meter, with a deep waggley 
narrow trench running ll 
round outside the wall. And 
there was a trench that went 
from the inside of the fort, 
tunnel-wise, to the stream,— 
very convenient for getting 
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water if anybody was shooting 
at the fort and you were inside 
and wanted a wash or a drink. 
Given a fort, the next thing 
necessary was @ garrison, and 
Gurin found itself entertaining 
a military officer, with a British 
N.C.O. and some thirty-five 
soldiers, plus a dozen constables 
and a political officer, this last 
granted the localand temporary 
rank of lieutenant and sent to 
function as intelligence officer. 
He did his best, poor wretch, 
and it is to be remembered, as 
somebody once pointed out, 
that even political officers are 
God’s creatures and have their 
feelings—e.g., if you kick one of 
them he will feel hurt. In 
some cases there is no doubt 
that allowing these persons to 
call themselves and to think of 
themselves as temporary local 
lieutenants had a bad effect; 
they got a bit over themselves, 
so to speak, and were prone to 
swagger about and boast of the 
honour that had come to them. 

A night or two after the 
garrison started work there 
was an incident. At that time 
they had not gone into resi- 
dence in the fort, for various 
reasons—there were no enemy 
anywhere about, the fort was 
not quite finished, and the town 
was a much nicer place to live 
in than the fort, anyway. So 
the Soldier Bature and the In- 
telligence Officer were quartered 
in a nice shady spot, with the 
men a couple of hundred yards 
away in a temporary barracks 
of grass. And then, in the 
middle of the deep dark night, 
rifles began to go off. The 
Soldier and the I.O. turned out 
and went along to the barracks 
to see what it was all about. 
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Arrived there, they found the 
British N.C.O. and three or 
four soldiers. And presently 
the shooting stopped. 

Amongst the more interest- 
ing of its attractions Gurin 
sets in the front row Shatu— 
the mad woman,—a tall, strap- 
ping wench of thirty-five or so. 
There is no vice in Shatu, but 
she’s heavier and stronger than 
the average run of men in 
these parts, and she likes hav- 
ing her own way about things. 
On this particular night she 
had wandered into the soldiers’ 
lines, had seen a soldier asleep 
on the ground with a rifle be- 
side him, and had been at- 
tracted by the gun. So she 
picked it up, and presently 
strolled off with it. Passing 
the guardroom, she was seen 
by the sentry, who at once re- 
marked, “Halt, who goes 
there?” The lady speaks no 
English, and failed to under- 
stand that the remark was 
aimed at her. And she pro- 
ceeded on her way. Where- 
upon the sentry opened fire. 
She seems to have gathered 
that the bullets had reference 
to her, because she threw down 
the bindiga and ran off, nor 
was she seen again till next 
day, when she waited on the 
Political turned Intelligence 
Officer, and complained that in 
hurrying away from the shoot- 
ing sentry in the dark she had 
tumbled down and hurt her 
leg. Her complaint in itself 
shows how useful it is to have 
a political officer “on tap,” as 
it were. 

The sentry’s shots, though 
they failed to hit the mad 
woman, went plumping into a 
herd of cattle that was in the 
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river meadows, chewing the 
cud or whatever it is that 
cattle do of nights. The cattle 
roused up and went off at a 
gallop. It was at about this 
time that the soldiers in bar- 
racks retired into the town. 
The galloping cattle headed 
straight for a picquet of a 
corporal and three men that 
had been posted on a path half 
a mile out. Corporal Awudu 
Gerku is a stout fellow of re- 
source. He heard the first 
firing, and then he heard the 
thunder of hooves coming to- 
wards him, ‘ This,” he said, 
“is a lot of Germans on horses 
charging the place,” and he 
made his three men lie down 
and started them off with Inde- 
pendent Rapid. 

Then came the end, The 
sentry left off shooting at the 
mad woman he could not see; 
Corporal Awudu Gerku and his 
picquet satisfied themselves 
that it was cows and not 
charging Squareheads on horses 
that they were shooting at; 
the main body of the soldiers, 
having concluded their re- 
searches in the town, returned 
by twos and threes to their 
own place; the Soldier Bature 
and the Political went back to 
their couches, and peace was 
restored. And nobody a penny 
the worse of all the row. 

There may be some amongst 
them that read these lines who 
have never been detailed for 
duty as intelligence officers in 
this part of Africa. For their 
benefit—and I beg pardon of 
all others—I may say that the 
work of an intelligence officer 
is very highly paid, is grate- 
fully appreciated, and suitably, 
by the best and highest in the 
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land, and is in itself a light and 
agreeable way of doing patriot 
service, For confirmation 
whereof, apply to any of the 
people who first detail and 
then employ their fellow-men 
for this job. A man goes to 
sleep one night just an every- 
day ordinary sort of person, 
and wakes next morning to 
find that he is an intelligence 
officer. He is very probably 
made a temporary local lieu- 
tenant, and is senior to all non- 
commissioned officers. It is 
much to be feared that here and 
there amongst the men whom 
fortune has thus wantonly, and 
for no merit that they possess, 
singled out for favour and ad- 
vancement, there have been one 
or twodisappointments. I have 
the cases of some such in view 
at this moment. 

The duties of an intelligence 
officer are various. Sometimes 
he is tested thus wise, it being 
assumed that the I.O. is sitting 
down within easy reach, say 
twenty yards, of AUTHORITY. 
Movements are taking place, 
troops coming and _ going, 
munitions, news coming in 
from various sourees, and 80 
forth. AUTHORITY keeps all 
wropped in mystery. Required 
—the I.0. to find out as much 
as he can of what’s toward. 
One man I knew passed this 
test with flying colours; after- 
wards he told me how he had done 
it. Really it was very simple. 
He sent his steward down to 
the market in the native city, 
with orders to hear all the news 
and bring it back. After an 
absenee of half a day back came 
the steward with cireumstan- 
tial details of the movements 
then in progress a long way 
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off, of the movements projected 
locally, of the point on the 
road which important munitions 
on their way up had reached, 
and so forth, AUTHORITY 
had preserved all this in- 
formation with great success 
from its own junior European 
officers, but there had been a 
leakage somewhere, and 80 
every thieving drunken seally- 
wag in the native market was 
in full possession of news that 
AUTHORITY took much pains to 
keep from its own people. 

It is held by some to be a 
harder thing to get information 
out of AUTHORITY than from 
the average native Intelligence 
wallah. Perhaps it is; cer- 
tainly it is vastly more interest- 
ing. At Gurin there was a 
corps of mounted persons 
known popularly as the Yola 
Mounted Fut. They numbered 
a dozen, were fairly mounted, 
until you stripped off the 
saddles and had a look at the 
ponies’ backs—and carried each 
a lot of clothes, a bunch of 
futile-looking spears, and a 
very fierce countenance. They 
were led by a man called 
Zarumai, his qualification being 
apparently that his horse had 
a bigger sore on its back than 
any of the others, and that 
Zarumai himself carried more 
clothing and a much fiercer 
expression than any of his 
followers. These excellent 
people used to jingle forth of 
@ morning, three to each road, 
and very picturesque they 
looked. Horses used to prance 
a good deal—that’s worked 
with the cutting bit—and 
turbans used to stream out. 
Like Gray’s ploughman, they 
used to wend their weary ways 
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back to Gurin just as the day 
was departing. They never 
brought back any news at all. 
They were not in the habit of 
going more than four or five 
miles out, and their coming 
back weary and dust-stained 
after a strenuous day of squat- 
ting in the shade three or four 
miles away was an artistic 
triumph. As time went on 
something of their method 
became known to the LO. 
Zarumai and the Mounted 
Fut were a little coy at first 
in discussing their scheme of 
work, but that coyness pres- 
ently wore off. It then came 
to light that the only one of 
the band who had ever seen a 
single enemy in the course of 
some months’ “scouting” was 
Zarumai himself. He had been 
titupping along with a few 
friends one morning—entered 
a village—came round a corner 
—saw a couple of German 
soldiers loading up a donkey 
with loot—and turned his 
horse round and never stopped 
once the whole twelve miles 
back into Gurin, That ex- 
perience, Zarumai said, set him 
against doing his “scouting” 
anywhere more than about 
three to five miles from Gurin. 

There was one extremely 
useful man, a native trader in 
a big way of business, till the 
war came. He _ entertained 
strong personal feeling against 
the enemy. Not long before 
the war started he had gone to 
Garua to trade. He was out 
for ivory, and had all sorts of 
nice things to trade forit. He 
presented himself before the 
Imperial German Resident, and 
was politely received. When 
he asked whether there was 
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any objection to his trading 
for ivory, the Resident smiled 
pleasantly, almost meaningly, 
and said there was no objection 
whatever. Then the trader 
bowed himself out and went to 
call on the native chief of 
Garua. He told the chief that 
he had brought a lot of trade 
goods and cash with him, and 
was out to buy ivory, as much 
of it as he could get. And the 
chief smiled broadly. “This,” 
said the trader, “is curious. 
How is it that you smile? 
I have the permission of the 
Resident here to buy ivory. 
When I spoke to him about it, 
he smiled, and now that I 
mention it to you, you smile. 
Why is this?” Then the chief 
said to him: “The Resident is 
going home in a few weeks. A 
month ago he sent orders to 
all the big men in the districts 
to bring in all the ivory. They 
are doing so, and the Resident 
will take a lot of ivory to 
Kurope with him. But he is 
not buying it. It is a farewell 
present tohim on the occasion 
of his going on leave.” So the 
trader had his journey for 
nothing. And it is to be hoped 
that the High and Well-Born 
Hauptmann Resident von Pum- 
pernickel got his plunder safely 
to Hamburg and realised it to 
advantage, 

But the best scouts in Gurin 
were, when all is said and done, 
the ordinary pauvres diables 
of the place. You could fix 


these men up with a mangy 
goat or half a bag of salt or 
something of the kind, and off 
they’d go,—one here and an- 
other there,—all about the 
country within a fifty - mile 


radius, small 


They were 
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native “traders,” —and they 
did very good work. Took 
their risks, too, though in the 
nature of things these were not 
great. Of course if they did 
chance to bump into a gang of 
the enemy they lost their gear, 
and probably got a bang over 
the head into the bargain. 
The German- trained native 
soldier has no idea whatever of 
musketry, but he can do the 
Goose Step; and he loots like 
the brutal sulky wretch that 
he is. What he wants he 
takes; what he does not want 
he breaks, burns, or de- 
files: and he never fails to 
maltreat the owner. This 
procedure of his is safe enough 
so long as it is exercised at the 
expense of timid Filani people 
living in tiny villages scattered 
about on the plains. Some of 
the Goose-steppers who were 
in practice near Gurin, made 
reckless by a course of looting 
and murder amongst the Filani, 
tried the game on a village of 
Pagans who lived in a hill. 
But the merry Pagans turned 
out and flicked arrows, poisoned 
ones, so hard and so straight 
that the raiders departed, 
leaving two of their number 
on the ground. 

This unwarrantable action 
of the Pagans annoyed the 
Imperial German soldiery, and 
they called in the assistance of 
another gang of their own sort, 
and the united forces went to 
see what they could do with 
their rifles against the flickers 
of arrows. Their adventure 
cost them half a dozen rifles, 
eight soldiers never seen again, 
and a whole heap of trouble. 
The Pagans waited for them in 
a rocky place where there were 
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many small trees, and they 
stuck the soldiers as full of 
arrows as a pin-cushion is of 
pins. Afterwards they ap- 
proached one of our people in 
a very apologetic manner, ex- 
plaining that some of their 
young men had got cross with 
the Germans, and this had 
resulted. They brought in the 
rifles and equipment of the 
men they had dealt with, and 
went happily away. It is true 
that no enemy soldiers have 
been near them since. It is 
matter for regret that their 
way of handling these mur- 
derous ruffians has not been 
more generally followed. As 
things are, the lives of quiet 
peaceable natives living near 
the Frontier have been made 
a hell by the calculated, con- 
sidered, and deliberate action of 
the responsible German author- 
ities in turning loose these 
‘armed scoundrels to loot and 
murder and destroy and de- 
file, wherever these objects, or 
any of them, were possible of 
achievement. 

The Gurin garrison had 
not been sitting in the fort 
more than a few days when 
things began to move. The 
1.0., by the way, did not shift 
into the fort—he stopped in 
his comfortable quarters in the 
town. Said it gave the natives 
confidence, and all that. That 
particular I.0. was seldom at 
a loss for a reason. And the 
fort was an exceedingly com- 
fortless place, particularly when 
it rained, and when the sun 
shone, and during the daytime 
and the night-time. From a 
mass of rubbishy reports it 
began to emerge that there 
was, thirty miles away, an 
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enemy force of considerable 
size, with machine-guns and 
some mounted people. Time, 
number, direction, dates, dis- 
tances, these are matters with 
which the average native scout 
concerns himself but little. 
He hauls the I.O. out of bed at 
2 A.M. with the news that the 
Germans are coming; the I.0, 
says, “ Have you seen any Ger- 
mans?” The scout says he 
has, The 1.0. asks, “ Where 
did you see them?” and is 
given some name that refers 
to half a hundred places. He 
perseveres, and at the end of 
much talk satisfies himself that 
the scout has not seen anybody 
at all, has not been near the 
place where he says the enemy 
is, and has gathered the whole 
story from an old woman whom 
he met on the road the day 
before yesterday. He may feel 
that he wants to deal suitably 
with the scout, but if he gives 
way to that feeling he is a fool. 
Not another “scout” will he 
get to come near him with any 
sort of a tale at all. So, if he 
is wise, he gives the man a 
small present, bids him good- 
night, and returns himself to 
bed. At Gurin, thrice per 
night was about the normal 
number of times for the I.O. to 
be pulled out. During the day 
there was a constant stream of 
people who had seen or heard, 
or thought they had seen or 
heard, or knew another man 
who had, &c., &c. All had to 
be received and _ entreated 
courteously, and little grains 
of news winnowed from the 
vast mass of chaff. 

Payment was made for news 
in cash, and the 1.0. put a 
price on each newsmonger’s 
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effort. Even so, a lot of idle 
fellows saw the chance of get- 
ting something for nothing, — 
what a lure that is for all of 
us,—and such idle persons used 
to drop in with any old bit of 
news that they could get a hold 
of. The I.O. reckoned most of 
them up pretty justly, and 
one day, when the founder and 
first president of the guild 
rolled up with a story of hav- 
ing seen, three hours earlier, 
two German officers and a 
dozen soldiers at Maio Pam- 
pambi, he took action, It took 
some days, a lot of trouble, and 
some expense, before it was 
absolutely established that no 
enemy had been near Maio 
Pampambi on the day alleged. 
But it was established; and 
then the Alkali took the bearer 
of false witness in hand. The 
wretch was first of all beaten, 
then stuck on a donkey with 
his face looking out over the 
animal’s tail, and then paraded 
through the town, an attend- 
ant crier making public the 
while the evil geste that had 
brought the ass’s cargo to this 
painful and undignified estate. 
After the ride the man spent 
three days in the stocks in the 
market-place, And I never 
heard what happened to him 
after that; but I believe he 
left the town. He was rather 
lucky to escape lynching—his 
yarn, when it was first told, 
set up no end of a panic. The 
IO, could not make out what 
the enemy was after. He had 
Garua within seventy miles, 
and an investing force of 
French and British sitting 
down there. He had an open 
road of retreat to the south. 
He was within fifty miles of 
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Yola if he wanted to beat up 
the people there. And he had 
Gurin within a long march. 
And he went on sitting down. 
The only thing sure about him 
was that he was in some 
strength. Estimates varied 
between five Europeans with 
a hundred soldiers and no 
maxim—the minimum, and 
thirty Europeans, with ever so 
many horse soldiers and foot 
soldiers and maxims to burn. 
In Gurin there were the fort 
and the garrison aforesaid, 
with a dozen loads of field 
telephone and two hundred 
and fifty loads of grain. 
That was the situation when 
the Squareheads got on the 
move: the indications were 
that they meant to go to 
Garua. Early in the after- 
noon three Europeans and 
thirty mounted infantry went 
into Sukundi, ten miles from 
Gurin, and there were confused 
and confusing stories of strong 
parties of the enemy at half 
a dozen places, all within 
fifteen miles. At sunset the 
Soldier Bature and the I.0. 
lay in long chairs beside a 
great wood fire smoking and 
sipping and chatting. Just 
before dinner a man camé 
running in to say that a 
great number of Germans, all 
mounted, had just entered his 
village three miles away. The 
Soldier Bature said, “I think 
I shall have to ask you to sleep 
in the fort to-night, Mr 1.0.” 
And then they dined, and 
many people came and carried 
the I.0.’s goods out from his 
quarters and from the town, 
and down the slope, and 
through the river, away up to 
the fort, distant twelve hun- 
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dred yards or so, on a bee- 
line. 

Six mounted constables were 
left in the town, in charge of 
a dozen horses, and their or- 
ders were to have all the 
animals saddled up, and keep 
a bright look out. If the 
enemy showed up, they were 
to loose off a few rounds, make 
as much noise as possible, and 
get away with the ponies 
towards Yola. The I.0.’s 
principal native aide was told 
to get out to that side of the 
town nearest to Yola, and 
remote from the direction of 
the enemy: there he and his 
three mounted assistants were 
to wait and watch out. If 
the enemy arrived Adamu was 
to ride a bit away from the 
town, out into the bush, find 
out all he could about the 
strength of the attackers, and 
send off news to Yola and to 
the Franco-British force before 
Garua, forty odd miles away. 

It was a glorious night 
when, at a little before eleven, 
the Soldier and the LO. 
mounted their ponies and 
moved off to the fort. The 
moon was almost full, there 
was just a tiny snap of chill 
in the air, and everything was 
perfectly still. The great trees 
threw queer-looking shadows, 
and the air was filled with the 
dry, clean smell of some herb— 
conditions that make the smoke 
of your companion’s cigar into 
true and altogether delightful 
incense. The ponies were sent 
back from the fort, the doki 
boys with orders to report to 
Adamu and take instructions 
from him. It was a good deal 
of a squeeze into the fort— 
three Europeans and forty-one 
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soldiers and police; stuffy, 
too. 
Dawn, like sunset, is an 
affair of a few minutes in this 
part of the world. Just as 
it began there was the sound 
of three or four shots—then 
silence. A few minutes later 
the six police, mounted, and 
each leading another horse, 
were seen to break cover from 
the north of the town and 
streak away across the culti- 
vation ; they were out of sight 
almost at once. Then three 
mud-coloured lumps came into 
sight, shuffling along at a great 
pace across the open, converg- 
ing upon the town. They came 
from the south, east, and south- 
east. Evidently the Square- 
heads find it just as hard as 
we do to get useful intelligence 
from the native seout, because 
these three lumps shuffled along 
direct towards the 1.0.’s quar- 
ters, evidently expecting to find 
that person asleep; evidently 
also they knew nothing of the 
existence of the fort. The 
Soldier Bature stood with the 
1.0. outside the wall and 
watched. He said, “This is 
pretty grim, there are four 
hundred of ’em at least, and 
they’ve got maxims. Inside, 
and let’s try the beggars at 
twelve hundred.” And in less 
than a minute the nearest 
lump of enemy found itself a 
target for a dozen rifles, all 
that could be brought to bear. 
The Squareheads got going at 
once. Their force consisted of 
sixteen Europeans, three hun- 
dred and fifty native infantry, 
forty mounted infantry, and 
four maxims. The whole lot 
got out of sight into the town 
“one time”: the mounted 
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ople were slung out at a 
gallop to the northward, got 
into position and started to 
advance in attack formation ; 
one maxim was working away 
in some good cover a thousand 
yards from the fort; another 
maxim followed the M.I., and 
a third got down into the river- 
bed south of the fort, and 
came into action at once. The 
attack was made from the 
south and from the east. 
There was a maxim with each, 
and another 8.S.E. This last 
was the first into action, and 
did not change position. It 
was exceedingly well concealed 
at about eight hundred yards, 
and from the fort it was not 
possible even to see the flash 
when it was firing. In half an 
hour from the first shot the 
issue was fairly joined, and the 
attack was proceeding vigor- 
ously all along the line. 

The Soldier Bature was him- 
self almost the first to go down. 
He had the men most perfectly 
in hand, they were entirely 
cool and steady, and fired de- 
liberately and extraordinarily 
well. Passing up and down 
the line of men at the loop- 
holes, giving the ranges, look- 
ing after everything — doing 
his job, in fact, in the most 
efficient way possible—he was 
struck down by a bullet that 
came through a loophole, The 
enemy's musketry does not 
amount to a row of pins: 
but he always has plenty of 
maxims, and these are worked 
entirely by Europeans. The 
Soldier Bature’s work was 
finished, and complete, though 
it seemed that he had had to 
leave it at the beginning al- 
most. The fight went on for 





six hours more, but he in the 
first hour had so steadied the 
men and infused them with 
his own spirit, that there would 
have been no surrender, what- 
ever else had happened. 

In the meantime Adamu was 
doing his bit; he took up a 
position just out of range of 
the fort to the west, and 
thence he made observations 
and sent his messengers: one 
of his men was in Yola, thirty 
miles away, with news of the 
attack within five hours of it 
being started. He told me 
afterwards that for some time 
he thought the fort was on 
fire, because of the cloud of 
smoke that hung about it. 
Presently he realised that it 
was the dust from the strike 
of the bullets on the mud 
wall, Three maxims, plus 
some hundreds of rifles, play- 
ing on rather less than one 
hundred feet run of low dry 
mud wall would send up quite 
a lot of dust. 

Another of the Europeans 
in the fort was hit not long 
after the Soldier Bature ; men 
were lying where they fell at 
the foot of the wall. The sun 
climbed up, and it grew very 
hot, but nothing could be done 
for the wounded. The attack 
was being pressed. The maxim 
on the east had got into posi- 
tion in the river-bed six 
hundred yards away. The 
Europeans were seen trying 
to get their infantry on, 
evidently no small under- 
taking. One tall man in a 
white suit was busy with a 
stick, A brave man—he just 
strolled about when his men 
were lying down, and drove 
them on when they were up. 
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He did not last very long, and 
a tremendous burst of maxim 
fire was set up to cover his 
removal to the rear. On the 
south there was a maxim 
within five hundred yards; 
also the infantry on that side 
got quite close up; the garrison 
found half a score of corpses in 
one lump three hundred yards 
away from the fort. This 
southern attack was very per- 
sistent, and one European was 
exposing himself a good deal, 
whilst none of our people 
seemed to be able to bowl 
him over. At length he did 
go down, and the garrison 
ceased firing, and set up a 
howl that Adamu said after- 
wards he had heard, and he 
was a good mile away. For 
@ minute or two after the howl 
the air was full of congratu- 
lations: “Sanu Ibrahim,” 
“Gaisheka Ibrahim,” “ Arziki 
gareka Ibrahim.” Poor Ibra- 
him got a couple of holes in 
his stomach before the business 
ended. 

All through the men were 
extraordinary. They fired 
steadily as on the range: they 
laughed and talked and 
shouted all the time: they 
stood up to the loopholes, and 
when a bullet came, and miss- 
ing the man by inches, started 
a cloud of dust from the inside 
of the loophole into his eyes— 
the fellow, holding his rifle 
steady in his left hand, in the 
loophole, would say, in Hausa, 
*‘ Bless my soul,” wipe the dust 
out, and carry on. The whole 
attitude of the men at the 
loopholes was just like that 
of a man sparring. The same 
quick duck or side step or 
retreat from the sputter of 


dust, and the sharp springy 
recovery and return to posi- 
tion. Every shot was watched, 
and whenever one found a 
billet the shooter was con- 
gratulated, noisily, by his 
comrades. The only thing 
that gained more notice than 
a good shot was an obviously 
snatched off one that hit up 
the ground hundreds of yards 
short. But there were very 
few of these. The man who 
was responsible was not chaffed 
by his mates, he was cursed. 

The men were nearly all of 
them Moslems, nominally at 
any rate,—a veneer of Moham- 
medanism upon a strong fabric 
of Paganism. The latter 
element probably accounts for 
pervading cheerfulness and a 
modicum of irresponsibility ; 
the former gives the assurance 
of Kismet. “If Allah says 
one’s days are ended, to-day 
the man dies.” And the con- 
verse is held just as strongly. 
After the fight a man very 
severely wounded in the face 
and neck was lying in a dark 
corner where it was very hard 
to get at him. Presently he 
realised that efforts were being 
made to shift him as gently 
as might be. He rolled over, 
remarked, “Ah ah, ni mutum 
ne,” and managed to get on 
his hands and knees, and 80 
slowly dragged himself into 
the open. 

The enemy pushed their 
attack on one side to within 
four hundred yards; on the 
other side they were never 
nearer than five hundred. 
Their maxims were very well 
served and they were going all 
the time. In the seven hours 
of the action they must have 
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got off from fifteen to twenty 
thousand rounds apiece. Their 
infantry could not be _ per- 
suaded to come on. The 
German officers tried hard to 
drive them up to the fort, 
but the men were not for it, 
and towards the end of the 
fight they more than once 
broke and ran back forty or 
fifty yards, and the Europeans 
had to go and fetch them back 
again. Finally, at a little past 
noon, the Squareheads turned 
it up, and withdrew into the 
town, leaving, however, a gun 
and a strong line of picquets 
trained on and watching the 
fort. The garrison did not 
attempt to push matters: 
they had sustained casualties 
amounting to a third of their 
numbers, had two Europeans 
out of three hors de combat, 
and the ammunition was down 
to a hundred rounds a man. 
The gun and the line of 
picquets made it impossible 
for anybody to get out of the 
fort, or even to stand upright 
and show his head over the 
wall. Yet a couple of stout 
fellows, one a police lance- 
corporal and one a soldier, the 
first a Pagan and the other a 
Moslem, volunteered to take 
each a letter to Yola and to 
the camp before Garua respec- 
tively, reporting the action, 
and asking for a doctor and 
medical stores for the wounded. 
These two went off in broad 
daylight, setting their rifles on 
top of the wall and vaulting 
over. They both got clear: 
the constable did forty miles 
in ten hours and got into Yola 
by a roundabout way. The 
soldier met three Europeans 
a dozen miles up the Garua 
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road. These three had with 
them ten soldiers and three 
carriers who had been soldiers 
in the dim and distant past. 
With this force, hearing that 
Gurin was being attacked by 
four hundred men, these three 
civilians set off to relieve the 
place, having armed the three 
ex-soldiers with a pickaxe 
apiece, being the deadliest 
thing available at that time 
and place. They got in at 
midnight, and the Gurin garri- 
son, expecting to be rushed at 
any moment by some hun- 
dreds of angry enemies with 
bayonets, welcomed the re- 
inforcement very heartily. 
Have you ever seen a German 
bayonet? It is sharp on one 
side, a cutting edge, and on 
the other it is a double-toothed 
saw; @ very disagreeable thing 
indeed. 

Shortly after the end of the 
action there came a fierce 
tornado, a terrific blast of 
wind, and dust-storm, and a 
downpour of rain, with thunder 
and lightning all complete. 
The enemy missed the chance 
of rushing the fort under 
cover of the storm, as they 
could have done pretty easily. 
The tempest lasted an hour, 
and was followed by an 
ordinary soft rain that went 
on till five o’clock. The state 
of the unfortunate wounded 
can be imagined. During the 
action it had not been possible 
to do anything for them ; there 
were no field dressings avail- 
able, and of course no medical 
assistance of any kind. The 
first three or four casualties 
had been put into a small 
tunnel under the wall, and 
filled it; the rest had to lie 
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where they fell. Scorched for 
many hours by a blazing sun, 
exposed to the blast of the 
sand-storm, then drenched by 
the rain, lying in soft mud, 
theirs was a wretched state. 
And there was never a man of 
them groused. When the rain 
got properly started the tunnel 
began to fill with water, and 
the people in it had to be 
fetched out; it must have been 
Hell for them, but they never 
let on. 

At three o’clock, after the 
violence of the storm had 
passed, graves were dug inside 
the fort, and the Soldier 
Bature was buried, with the 
enemy gun trained on the 
place and the rain falling; 
three of his men share a grave 
alongside his. Towards sun- 
set the rain stopped, and the 
sky took on that perfectly 
glorious and gorgeous and 
utterly peaceful look that it is 
worth living in Africa to see. 
The air was extraordinarily 
clear, and the head of a column 
was seen moving out of the 
town, two thousand yards at 
least away. With followers 
there must have been six or 
eight hundred people, They 
departed in peace, and in 
silence; the garrison did not 
even send a cheer after them. 
That day’s work cost the 
Squareheads three Europeans 
killed, several wounded, thirty 
odd native soldiers killed, and 
more wounded. They left be- 
hind quantities of ammunition 
and equipment, several horses, 
a wounded soldier who was too 
close to the fort for them to 
move him, and their leader’s 
steward. In the town they 


had murdered three non-com- 
batants, elderly men, unable to 
run, who had stopped in their 
houses, thinking that their 
lives at any rate would be 
respected. They set to work 
systematically to loot the 
town; they stole everything 
portable; they emptied grain 
from bins and mixed it with 
filth ; they carefully defiled the 
grain stores; they broke every- 
thing they didn’t steal; they 
took away with them forty 
women. Failing to catch the 
1.0. in his house, they yet 
found all his little library of 
French and English books; 
these they took pains to tear 
up and scatter about,—Kipling 
and Chateaubriand and Mac- 
aulay and Hilaire Belloc were 
all represented in the scattered 
and tattered fragments that 
covered the ground, 

Lastly, they caught one 
young man and hobbled him— 
that is, they tied his ankles 
together in such a way that he 
could walk but couldn’t run; 
then they set this poor wretch 
to carry boxes of ammunition 
up to one of their maxims. 
The fellow had to cross a space 
of about fifty yards under fire 
from the fort with each box. 
He made four journeys, carried 
four boxes of ammunition, and 
then went down with a bullet 
through his head—a bullet that 
came from the fort. His 
body, with the hobbles still in 
place, was found after his 
murderers had left. 

Except as prisoners passing 
through, Gurin has not since 
seen any Huns, and does not 
want to. 

Fp. 
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THE COFFIN SHIP. 


OF all the ships that traded 
from the Islands to the main- 
land, the Spirito Santo had the 
worst reputation. She was 
known to bea “hungry” vessel ; 
her chief mate was a French 
creole from Martinique who 
had been trained aboard a 
Yankee clipper, and her captain 
was a@ Blue-nose who behaved 
as such. Since, on the outward 
voyage, the crew generally 
consisted of men who had 
made the Islands too hot to 
hold them, and, on the return 
trip, of half-dazed sailors who 
had been doped by crimps, 
there was a certain superficial 
variety about it—a variety 
merely of individuals and not 
of kind. 

The Spirito Santo had been 

a good enough ship in her day, 
and had weathered a typhoon 
in the China seas and a hurri- 
cane in the Atlantic; but she 
was one of the earliest steam 
vessels built, and had started 
life as a side-wheeler—her 
paddles having been changed 
for a single screw and simple 
engines, of the kind guaranteed 
to combine the greatest possible 
consumption of fuel with a 
correspondingly large waste of 
steam. 
She was a wooden vessel, 
iron still being looked at as- 
kance when her keel was laid, 
and her lines were those of the 
true sailing-ship, with bows 
that bulged out almost square 
from either side of her cut- 
water, above which her long 
bowsprit raked the air. The 
VOL, CXCVIIL—NO, MOXCIX. 


result was that she steamed as 
@ wind-jammer, with her bows 
delaying her speed by their 
large surface of resistance ; and 
went better under canvas, with 
her screw running free. She 
was barque-rigged—that is to 
say, she carried trysails on her 
fore and main, below the lovely 
tower of royals, topgallant sails, 
and topsails which even her 
stumpy sticks and too wide 
yards could not make ungrace- 
ful. Her long thin funnel 
amidships looked as though it 
had got there by mistake, and 
indeed she belonged rather to 
the class of auxiliary steam 
than that of auxiliary sail, in 
spite of the motive with which 
she had been conceived. In 
fact, her trouble was that in 
a world where steamships, and 
iron ones at that, were begin- 
ning more and more to snatch 
at trade, and where the great 
racing clippers still broke rec- 
ords, the Spirito Santo, neither 
one thing nor the other, had 
become a losing proposition. 
Her owners grudged tar on her 
sides as sorely as good kids of 
meat to the men, and no 
shabbier trader than _ the 
Spirito Santo nosed her way 
from Port of Spain to the 
Golden Gate. Yet she got 
there all right, bullied and 
driven—got there on cheap 
coal and rotten rigging, though 
her engines seemed as though 
they must beat a hole in her 
straining sides and her planks 
part from sheer exhaustion. 
She held together as a coherent 
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and reliable whole partly be- 
cause, with all her lack of 
grace, she was a sweet ship 
in a seaway if one knew her 
idiosyncrasies, partly because 
her skipper could nurse a ship 
through anything while the 
hull stayed afloat. And the 
Spirito Santo took some hand- 
ling, for in spite of her wide 
yards and tonnage to the tune 
of seven hundred, she only 
drew fourteen feet and was as 
tricky as a cat. Her skipper 
coaxed her and humoured her, 
bullied her at just the right 
moment; in short, treated her 
as though she had been a 
woman—only Joab Elderkin 
would not have taken the 
trouble over any she-thing of 
flesh and blood. 

Elderkin was the best-feared 
man in the Caribbean. He 
had a thin, sinewy frame, and 
a@ very soft voice, which he 
never raised in ordinary con- 
versation, and this gave a 
curious effect of monotony to 
whatever he was saying. 
Never drunk at sea, he was 
always perfectly sober on land 
except for the first twenty- 
four hours after landing, when 
he soaked steadily. Even his 
movements were gentle, as 
though to match his voice, and 
the dark eyes, deep-set in his 
prematurely wizened face, held 
the wistful puzzled sadness of 
a monkey’s, His language 
was unparalleled for profanity, 
and to the most hardened there 
was something of terror in the 
appalling flow of words issuing 
on such an unruffled softness 
of intonation. In those days 
the master of a vessel had 
almost unlimited power within 
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the area of his ship’s rails. If, 
goaded by ill-use, a man struck 
his officer, he was quite likely 
to be shot straightway, and on 
reporting the matter the cap- 
tain would be pra‘sed for his 
promptness in quelling a 
mutiny at its rising. Flog- 
gings with the cat or the 
yoke-rope, brutal mishandling 
with knuckle-dusters and be- 
laying-pins, were the quick and 
common resort on the slightest 
count, and Captain Joab Elder- 
kin was famous for his technique 
in all these methods. His ship 
literally merited the trite de- 
scription of a floating hell, and 
one boy aboard her had died 
of a broken heart. The child 
had failed in an attempt to get 
ashore at Frisco, been brought 
back and flogged at the mizzen 
rigging, and afterwards turned 
his face to the dark forecastle 
wall, refused food, and died. 
The little incident had added 
to Elderkin’s unsavoury reputa- 
tion, but it was this reputation 
which made him a man after 
his owners’ hearts. He was 
not likely to suffer from 
scruples, and it is needless to 
say that the Spirito Santo, 
a free-lance trading from 
what ports she chose, carried 
a good deal now and again on 
which she never paid duty. 
Her skipper’s only form of 
conscience was his seamanship. 
The owners might grudge 
paint, but every bit of brass- 
work on board shone like gold, 
and the decks were holystoned 
till the men sobbed over their 
aching knees. At twenty- 
three he had held command 
of a full-rigged ship trading to 
China. Now, since the Spirito 
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Santo was becoming more and 
more of a falling investment, 
he rarely made the passage 
round into the Pacific, and, 
Atlantic-bound, dodging from 
the Islands to Colon and down 
the coast as far as Rio, Elder- 
kin was wont to refer to the 
time when he really had been 
a sailor... . 

It was his conscience as a 
seaman that the owners were 
up against when they called 
the captain into consultation 
over the diminishing returns 
of the Spirito Santo, and pro- 
posed to him the course that 
is regarded by sailors the 
world over as the great 
betrayal. 

To any one without a nice 
sense for spiritual values, 
everything is merely a matter 
of price, and Elderkin’s fee 
for the loss of his ship, and 
with her his soul, was higher 
than the partners could have 
wished. They were greasy 
men, with the Spanish strain 
that too often, in those lati- 
tudes, means a hint of the 
negro as well, and their office 
was on the outskirts of the 
dirty vulture-ridden Port of 
Spain of those days. The 
room was bare, and upon the 
blotchy whitewash of the wall 
there hung nothing but a map 
and a few advertisements. 
The mosquitoes sang through 
the unscreened windows; out- 
side, in the dusty strip of 
bleached earth between the 
house and the road, a hedge 
of hibiscus was in bloom. In 
the glaring sunshine the 
flaunting back-curled blossoms 
seemed afire as they shot their 
thin vermeil tongues out into 


the air made so alive with 
light. To Elderkin, as he sat 
in the dimmed room full of 
green reflections from the 
vegetation without, came the 
unpleasant thought that it 
was as though he were under- 
seas, . . . and the flaming 
tongu:s of the hibiscus were 
some evil sea-growth mocking 
at his plight. 

He leaned forward and helped 
himself again from the bottle 
of whisky that stood upon the 
bare table. When he lifted it 
a crescent of gold fled across 
the table, slipping back again 
when he set the bottle down, 
as a ripple of reflected light 
runs through water. Elderkin 
had often seen a gleam like it 
when watching a small bright 
fish flash through a pool. 

His reluctant mind responded 
to the kick of the liquor: the 
dirty little room, the watchful 
eyes of the partners as they 
sat on either side of him in 
their soiled linen suits, no 
longer seemed so unpleasant 
to him, accustomed as he was 
to the sordidness that, if care 
is not exercised, so soon over- 
takes an interior in the tropics. 
His caution still remained to 
him, and he sounded the 
scheme at every point, finding 
the partners prepared, full of 
urgings, advices, rosy fore- 
casts, cunning details, On the 
homeward voyage, that would 
be best, . . . he could take her 
out in ballast, bring her back 
loaded to her limit and beyond 
it. . . . Those were days before 
the Plimsoll mark, and vessels 
often left port—even great 
English ports—so loaded 
that their scuppers were all 
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but awash: and not only left 
but perhaps attempted the 
passage round the Horn itself. 
There would be no difficulty 
about that, but Captain Elder- 
kin must of course not sail 
from a Peruvian harbour, as 
the authorities there had an 
unpleasant habit of marking 
a load-line on every ship that 
cleared, and seeing that she 
did not go above it. Besides, 
@ cargo was awaiting him in 
Chili, and the partners were 
prepared about that too. It 
was to be a double deal,— 
the actual copper and nitrates, 
with a small amount of gold, 
which she would go out to 
take, was, by arrangement 
with a certain official known 
to the partners, to be changed 
for sand and stones. Just a 
sprinkling of nitrate at the 
top, perhaps, since nitrate is 
loaded in bulk. It was risky, 
but on the other hand it was 
a thing often carried through 
with success in those days, 
and Elderkin, who knew all 
the tricks and possibilities of 
both coasts, could see his way 
with reasonable clarity. The 
partners advised Captain El- 
derkin not to attempt bring- 
ing the Spirito Santo round 
the Horn, as he might have 
more difficulty in saving him- 
self; if the accident occurred 
on the Pacific side, it would 
be better, for many reasons. 
If he were picked up by a 
passing ship he must, of 
course, see to it that the 
Spirito Santo was too far 
gone for salvage, or that would 
indeed make matters worse 
with a vengeance. An acci- 
dent with the steering-gear— 
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they had reason to know that 
Olsen, the chief engineer, 
would come in on it—when 
off a weather shore, would 
probably be the best solution, 
But, naturally, there was no 
need te instruct so clever a 
sailor as Captain Elderkin in 
his part of the affair, . . . more 
smiles and whisky. 

Joab Elderkin sat and ab- 
sorbed it all, with little ex- 
pression on his sad _ gentle 
face, his thin mouth remained 
imperturbable under the heavy 
dark moustache, only in his 
high and narrow temples a 
pulse beat. As he drank he 
raised his price, till at last the 
point was reached above which 
the partners refused to go and 
below which he would not 
descend. At that point they 
came to their agreement, and 
Joab Elderkin went out of the 
office, having sold his only form 
of honour on a gamble which 
stood to put him on the way 
towards attaining a ship of his 
own. For that was the desire 
of his heart, and until now had 
seemed as impossible of realisa- 
tion as the phantom vessel of a 
dream. Probably for no other 
inducement under the skies 
would he have given another 
ship’s salvation. 


The month of August found 
the Spirito Santo, all sail set, 
running down the Pacific coast 
before a nerth-westerly wind. 
Elderkin watched the weather 
carefully, for he had no idea of 
losing his life, or, for the matter 
of that, the lives of any of his 
crew who could be allowed to 
retain them with safety to 
himself and the partners. For 
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there is always the personal 
equation to be studied in a 
matter of this kind, and Elder- 
kin had given much thought to 
the members of his crew. He 
had hoped, while always fear- 
ing the futility of it, that the 
first mate, Isidore Lemaire, 
might be kept in ignorance, 
For a while it seemed as though 
this were so, but since leaving 
port Elderkin had felt doubtful 
of the creole, Lemaire had a 
furtive way with him at the 
best of times, a hint as of some- 
thing that crept and glided 
rather than walked normally ; 
but then, so had many of his 
race. He was supposed to be 
a white—in the expressive 
Island phrase, he “ passed for 
white ”—but on the French, and 
Spanish, and even the Danish 
islands the objection to racial 
mingling is not nearly as strong 
as in the colonies that have 
always been English. 
Lemaire came from Martin- 
ique, which after Haiti is the 
headquarters of obeah, and 
worse, of voo-doo. Even quite 
good families in decaying Mar- 
tinique had dealings with the 
unclean thing, and St Pierre 
was known, even among sailors, 
for a hotbed of strange vices. 
All this was why Lemaire 
made such a powerful mate, for 
the crew, except for the red- 
headed Danish engineer from 
St Thomas, were either half- 
castes from the Islands and the 
southern continent, or full- 


blooded negroes; which is to 
say, that superstition was so 
part of them that the last 
vestige of it would only run 
out with the last drop of blood 
from their bodies, 
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knew better than to penes 
trate to the forecastle, but 
he was aware of the bottles 
filled with dead cockroaches, 
bits of worsted, and the rest 
of the paraphernalia for the 
casting of spells, which hung 
there. He himself had found 
that the only way to keep his 
steward off his whisky was to 
decorate his locker with a 
similar charm, and since he 
had done so had suffered no 
more from pilfering. All this 
was obeah, harmless enough, 
and if now and then a white 
cock was sacrificed in the fore- 
castle and a seaman went 
somewhat mad on its blood, 
Elderkin ignored the matter. 
But Lemaire was, he knew, 
suspected by the crew of darker 
dealings. There had been a 
rumour that the reason Lemaire 
left Martinique was because the 
disappearance of a planter’s 
child was like to be laid at his 
door, and the rumour was 
enough to make the niggers 
cringe before him. This was 
a master, perhaps the friend 
of papalois and mamalois, with 
the power of life and death. 
Elderkin loathed him,—there 
are things from which the most 
hardened white man shrinks, 
and it would -have to be one 
utterly unregenerate who could 
dabble his hands in voo-dooism. 
Nevertheless, the suspicion 
made Lemaire the best nigger- 
driver in the length and 
breadth of the Caribbean, and 
Elderkin made use of him for 
that reason. Now for the first 
time he began to feel the man’s 
peculiarities getting on his own 
nerves. A word dropped now 
and again, odd looks from the 
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protuberant and opaque brown 
eyes, were making him wonder 
if the mate guessed, whether 
it would be better to take him 
into the secret and trust to his 
never reaching shore. .. . 
They were nearing the Forties 
when Lemaire spoke. The day 
was wet, with a strong wind, 
all the morning they had been 
driving through tingling veils 
of rain and spray, shipping 
green water that slopped over 
the holds and poured in foam- 
ing torrents along the dipping 
scuppers, All day the wind— 
which till then had thrummed 
through the rigging and held 
the sails in their stiffened curves 
so steadily that the Spirito 
Santo kept a fairly even keel— 
had been falling on fitfulness. 
Loaded as she was, the seas 
that raced past her, almost 
level with her deck, seemed 
higher than they really were. 
An odd darkness held the air, 
and through it everything 
bright — the flashes of foam, 
a wheeling bird, or rare shoal 
of flying-fish—showed up with 
startling pallor. In the second 
dog-watch, Lemaire came to 
Elderkin in the chart-room. 
Most men have a weakness, 
and Elderkin’s—probably be- 
cause he never made a con- 
fidant of a human being—was 
the dangerous one of pen and 
paper. He was making cal- 
culations on the fiy-leaf of an 
old Bible which had been un- 
earthed with a lot of other 
junk from a locker. Calcula- 
tions about ships—the varying 
costs of handling a four-masted 
schooner and a barque, and the 
advantages of chartering a 
small screw steamer; calcula- 


tions of routes and cargoes, of 
many things, but always cal- 
culations, ... 

The curious darkness had 
swamped the chart-room, and 
made the discoloured clasps of 
the Bible and the brighter 
brass of the ship’s fittings 
gleam out; made the captain’s 
always pale face seem waxen, 
showed two sallow flames in 
the mate’s ophidian eyes, For 
@ moment the two men looked 
at each other in silence, then 
Lemaire spoke. 

“T see you figger it all out,” 
he observed. ‘Don’t forget 
me, dat’s all. I come in on 
dis, my friend. Sacré nom de 
Dieu” —on «a sudden flash of 
menace—“ did you think I was 
going to get nothing out of 
it? Or perhaps you was going 
to drown me, eh?” 

Elderkin had got to his feet, 
and was watching the other 
man steadily. When he spoke, 
his voice was as low and tired 
as ever. 

He asked what the blank the 
blank mate thought he was 
talking about. Lemaire ex- 
plained that he was talking 
about the scuttling of the 
Spirito Santo, and that the 
captain knew it as blank well 
as he did. 

“While the ship remains 
afloat, kindly remember that 
I am in command, Mr Lemaire, 
and address me with proper 
respect. If you do so, I'll 
discuss business with you. If 
not, I’ll see that you go to hell 
along with the ship. Savvy, 
you herring-gutted son of a 
frog-eater, you?” 

Lemaire savvied. He had 
grown sickly-hued with anger, 
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but he spread his dark hands 
in apology, so that the pinkish 
palms seemed to flash in the 
unnatural gloom. 

Then they got to business. 
What Elderkin had feared had 
happened — Lemaire’s _sus- 
picions were aroused in port 
over the loading of the Spirito 
Santo, over the paucity of the 
stores taken aboard, over the 
many oddnesses that reveal 
themselves to a cunning mind 
when something beyond the 
normal is in progress. Elder- 
kin remembered the night 
when Lemaire and the success- 
fully bribed official had gone 
together, as he had _ then 
thought, to a rowdy-house—it 
must have been on that oc- 
casion that the stronger man 
won definite confirmation from 
the weaker. Now there was 
nothing for it but to let 
Lemaire in on the deal—for 
the present. 

“You are not thinking of a 
storm, no?” asked the mate, 
when both men had laid their 
cards upon the table; “with 
our boats we should not stand 
a chance, ... A fire, perhaps? 
We are car’n some cotton, sah, 
and it might have been packed 
damp.” 

“Too risky. I thought of 
all that. We can only trust 
our boats to take us a little 
way. I must pile her up near 
the mainland. There’s a reef 
I know of 4 





_ “A reef!” scoffed Lemaire, 
“and you de best skipper on 
either side! Who d’you s’pose 
believe dat? Not unless we 
first had an accident to de 
engines, anyway. What about 
Olsen? Does he—know?” 
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“Yes. It could not be 
carried through without him,” 

“Ah, I see... . Only poor 
Lemaire was to be kept out. 
... And dis reef?” 

“Tt’s uncharted. I found it 
years ago. I had reasons for 
not wanting it known where 
I’d been and I never reported. 
It’s a tricky place; the sea 
don’t break true on it, sets in 
sideways, Beyond it’s flat 
water to the shore. No risk 
of salvage; it’s out of the 
course, and a wooden ship goes 
to pieces at once, anyway.” 

“Where is it, dis reef?” 

Elderkin drew his pencil 
down the chart to an indented 
bit of coast not a couple of 
degrees below the fortieth 
parallel. Lemaire sweated to 
think how near he had been 
to risk. 

“If this north-west gale 
holds, and we were to have an 
accident which made her un- 
manageable,” went on Elder- 
kin, “we should be driven 
ashore, on to that reef. Or at 
least we could always say 80 
afterwards.” 

“We might arrange 80's 
Olsen was neber able to give 
us de lie .” suggested 
Lemaire, glancing sidelong at 
the other. 

“If needful.” 

But when the tussle over 
terms was ended and Lemaire 
had gone forth, Elderkin swore 
to himself that it was the 
mate who should never again 
see the Islands rise above the 
rim of the sea. He cursed, 
and for a few moments as he 
sat at the chart-room table he 
allowed himself the luxury of 
hating the course on which he 
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had embarked. A man cannot 
give his soul into the keeping 
of any one idea, whether that 
idea is embodied in another 
person or in a mode of life, 
without suffering a profound 
disturbance if he violently part 
from it, and for many years 
now Elderkin’s soul had been 
one with his ship. She was 
ugly, cranky, she bore a name 
as @ hell-ship that he had 
earned for her, but together 
they had won through much; 
men had died on her, blood 
run upon her decks, misery and 
pride and drunkenness and 
strange doings permeated her 
very frame. She was as the 
flesh of his flesh, and only that 
dream-ship of his own which 
floated in a mirage before his 
mind could have made him 
unfaithful to her. He was in 
the position of a man who has 
lived with a despised but 
deeply felt mistress, and who 
at last thinks he holds the 
ideal woman, the bride, the 
untouched, within his grasp, at 
the price of the severanee of 
the old ties. And, like a 
reproachful ghost, as though 
she were dead already, the 
appeal of the old reprobate 
of the seas kept pricking at 
him, day and night, through- 
out the ordered watches that 
drew her towards her end. 
He had sold his soul to gain 
his soul, a not altogether un- 
common bargain. “If I can 
only have this one thing I 
will Be Good ever after,” is a 
cry that must have caused 
amusement above and below 
as many times as there are 
mortals upon the earth. In 
Elderkin’s case the “one 


thing” was a ship of his own, 
and now that she loomed at 
last over his horizon, he found 
that it was this old Hagar of 
the high seas, the mistress and 
not the wife, who, in spite of 
himself, absorbed his conscious- 
ness. All the ugliness of his 
betrayal of her was thrown 
sharply into notice by the 
compact with his mate; and, 
shot by a sharper distaste than 
ever before, he covered his eyes 
for a minute, in an attempt to 
focus his will undistracted. It 
was successful ; Elderkin, little 
as he knew it, was an idealist, 
however perverted a one, and 
idealism was with him in this 
venture, beckoning to him in the 
dip and curtsey of a dream-ves- 
sel, her bright canvas burning 
with perpetual sunlight... . 
He dropped his hands and 
straightened himself, and his 
eye fell on the Bible in which 
he had made his calculations, 
and where he had also noted 
down his covenant with 
Lemaire. It had fallen open, 
by the chance movement of his 
arms, at a different place, and 
he found he was reading a few 
lines before he knew what he 
was about. 

Teo imperceptibly for him 
to have noticed the progress of 
it, the light had strengthened 
in the chart-room, for a stormy 
sun had penetrated the gloom, 
and the heavy black letters 
stood out distinctly on the 
yellowed page. A_ sudden 
flash of memory leapt through 
Elderkin’s mind—the memory 
of a day long ago in his 
childhood. 

He had been brought up in 
New England by a rigid old 
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grandmother until he ran away 
to sea, his Nova Scotian blood 
too strong for him. But his 
mother’s Puritan strain was 
with him, nevertheless—had 
held by him if in nothing else 
but a certain Biblical flavour 
in his oaths. Now there 
flashed across his mind a 
dreary Sunday when he was a 
little boby—one of many like it, 
but this particular one had 
stuck in his memory. And, 
probably because of the yellow 
light flooding the chart-room, 
the memory surged up at him, 
for on that Sunday he had 
escaped to the barn, although 
with no better spoils than a 
book of Old Testament stories, 
and lain there, heels in the air 
and elbows among the straw, 
reading the story of the #lood 
in just such a stormy yellow 
glow as this. A gale had fol- 
lowed, rain-laden, and _ his 
childish mind had half-feared, 
half-hoped, that a flood was 
coming, down which he could 
float triumphantly in some 
makeshift ark ... as to his 
grandmother, he might rescue 
her and he might not, but if he 
did, of course she would be so 
overcome with gratitude and 
admiration that she would 
never again abase his dignity 
with a certain limber cane. 
Then, in a lull of the gale, the 
gleam had shone out once 
more, and by its light he read 
on; read how God had prom- 
ised there should never come a 
flood over all the earth again, 
and had made a rainbow as a 
sign of it. Rather dull of God, 
he thought in his disappoint- 
ment. The storm raged so 
that he dared not slip back to 


the house, not because of any 
fear of the elements, but be- 
cause his grandmother would 
notice if his clothes got wet; 
so he had stayed on, his mind 
thronged with imaginary ad- 
ventures, till the storm was 
over. Then he had gone back 
to the house, feeling curiously 
flat after the excitement wind 
always produced in him. A 
faint yet pictorially a vivid 
memory of that strained hour 
of varying emotions swept 
across him now in a moment's 
space, as he gazed at the page 
before him. The next moment 
he understood why,—it was not 
only the light that reproduced 
that afternoon of long ago, but 
also the words at which he was 
looking—the two things to- 
gether had fused a section of 
time from thirty years earlier 
into a section of the present. 
He read the verses through, 
but a few phrases knocked at 
his mind to the exclusion of the 
rest. The word “covenant” 
especially, so hard upon his 
pact with Lemaire, seemed to 
stare up at him... . 

“And I will establish my 
covenant with you; neither 
shall all flesh be cut off any 
more by the waters of a flood. 
.. . And God said, This is 
the token of the covenant 
which I make between me and 
you and every living creature 
that is with you... . I do 
set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant. ... And it 


shall come to pass, when 
I bring a cloud over the 
earth, that the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud: and I 
will remember my covenant, 
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which is between me and 
0 xia < 

Elderkin sat at gaze like a 
man in a trance, unable for a 
few moments to disassociate 
that hour in the barn from the 
present—not sure which was 
the present, so vivid was the 
illusion and so sharp the knock 
on his dormant spiritual sense. 
His hands, which were trem- 
bling oddly, went out to grasp 
the edge of the table, not for 
the physical support, but more 
that a common sensation should 
reassure his mind. Then he 
rose, and backing away from 
the book as though it could 
spring at him, he went out. 

The wind had dropped, but 
the Spirito Santo was rolling 
her bulwarks — those solid 
structures which were traps 
for all the water shipped—into 
the confused sea that the dead 
wind had left. She was trav- 
elling badly, her heavy load 
robbed her of the elasticity 
which would have enabled her 
to rise to the onslaught of each 
successive wave, 

The Spirito Santo boasted 
no bridge, the roof of the chart- 
room, which was situated on 
the poop, just forward of the 
mizzen-mast, doing duty in- 
stead. The wheel, which was 
uncovered, was set at the break 
of the poop, between the rail 
and thechart-house, Elderkin 
climbed the ladder to the top 
of the chart - house, and then 
stood there, struck to sudden 
stillness. He never glanced at 
the binnacle to see if the man 
were keeping the course, or 
noted the wiry figure of the 
mate as he tramped back and 
forth; his whole being was 
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arrested by the portent which 
held the sky. And all the 
long-dormant but never wholly 
cast-off beliefs of his childhood 
awoke in his blood. 

A curtain of luminous ashen- 
pink cloud was drawn across 
the sky from horizon to zenith, 
absolutely smooth and un- 
broken, and against it arched 
a rainbow, spanning the hori- 
zon and coming down mistily 
into the sea. So close the 
opalescent feet of it looked 
that it seemed as though the 
ship’s bows were heading 
through the phantom portals 
of some new world, but high 
in air the summit of the curve, 
clear and burnished as cut 
glass, looked infinitely far 
away. As Elderkin stood at 
gaze, particles of sun - bright 
cloud floated slowly across the 
right of the arch, like little 
morsels of golden wool. 

Elderkin, his fingers clutch- 
ing a wet stanchion, was aware 
of a curious feeling coming over 
him. He felt he had seen just 
that effect before—that curtain 
of ashen pink, the rainbow 
against it, the flock of little 
golden-bright morsels floating 
slowly across it, ... and had 
seen it in connection with 
something of vital importance. 
Yet, try as he would, he could 
not capture the thought — 
memory—dream—whatever it 
was, of which he was so sure in 
the back of his mind that he 
felt it waiting for him to re- 
cognise it every moment... . 
All sorts of bewildering little 
half-memories flitted across his 
mind, and refused to be cap- 
tured or placed. Queer irra- 
tional little things they were, 
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incongruous and wildly sense- 
less; he felt dizzy chasing 
them, but he knew if he gave 
up concentrating even for an 
instant, the whole thing would 
be gone. Yet piece together 
these half- memories that 
pricked at him he could not, 
they were as elusive as moths 
and as unsubstantial. He 
knew that there was one key 
to them, and that if he could 
only find it they would become 
sense, though not sense of this 
world—it was as though they 
were in a@ different focus and 
on a different plane, but they 
would become clear if only he 
could find the key... . 

As he stared, the little 
particles of cloud in front of 
the rainbow slowly dissolved 
and melted into the ashen-pink 
of the cloud-curtain, from that 
too the glow was fading, and 
the arch itself began slowly to 
die into the air. Elderkin 
found himself in the chart- 
room again; he sat down and 
shut his eyes, striving to re- 
member, . . . He could not 
recollect having dreamt just 
such a thing, and yet the feel- 
ing aroused in him was exactly 
that provoked when, on the 
day following a very vivid 
dream, it will keep on intruding 
in fragments, each time to be 
shaken off as the mind re- 
adjusts itself to the normal 
after the moment’s blurring of 
edge. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that he must have seen 
that effect only a few days 
before, and he opened his diary, 
in which, his vice being pen 
and paper, he noted down 
matters not important enough 
for the “Remarks” space in 





the log. He hunted the pages 
back .and forth, and in the 
midst of his futile search his 
mind seemed to give a click, 
and he was switched back into 
the normal again. He sat 
looking at the book in his 
hands, and realised that he had 
never seen that especial effect 
before; that he had most cer- 
tainly never noted it down—the 
mere idea that he had seemed 
as silly as a dream when the 
mind has _ struggled fully 
awake—though when he had 
first thought of it and taken 
the notebook up, it had seemed 
as possible as the same dream 
when the sleeper is in the 
midst of it. He still felt 
curiously dizzy, though his 
head was clearing slowly: 
things seemed commonplace 
around him once more; he 
could not even remember dis- 
tinctly what his sensations had 
been. He only knew that in 
that trance-like state, of a 
moment—of sxons—earlier, he 
had known he had seen before 
that which he then saw, and 
seen it connected with some 
thing he could not catch. 
Whether he ever had seen it, 
perhaps on that incompletely 
remembered day of storm 
which had flashed back to him 
on this afternoon; or whether, 
already worked up by his 
conscience, by the interview 
with Lemaire, and, to his sen- 
sitised mind, by the words in 
the Bible, the sudden effect on 
him of seeing that bow set in 
the flaming cloud had produced 
a brain-storm, he could never 
know. He would have thought 
it blasphemy to wonder whether 
nothing more spiritual than the 
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driven blood in his skull was 
responsible for that queer 


switching off the track; but 
whatever it was, the effect of 
it on his awakened moral sense 
was prodigious. He did not 
doubt that he had received a 
divine visitation, that for him 
the heavens had been decked 
with pomp, that the workings 
of God, in particular and ex- 
quisite relation to himself, were 
manifest in the ordered sequence 
of that day. His own stirrings 
at the violation of his solitary 
code had gone deeper with him 
than he knew, preparing him 
for further troubling; then the 
pact with Lemaire, driving in 
all the distasteful side of the 
business more keenly still, the 
coineidence of that word “ cove- 
nant ” coming on the heels of 
his covenant with the mate, 
that word used in the Bible 
passage to suggest the eternal 
pact between man’s soul and 
its Creator, the memory it 
evoked ; and, to crown all, the 
finding of the seal of it set in 
the heavens themselves — all 
these things rushed together, 
fused, and struck into his 
being. ' 

He fell on his knees in the 
chart-room and praised God— 
* praised Him in the phraseology 
of his Puritan forebears, as he 
had heard Him praised when a 
little boy, whose heedless ears 
had not seemed to take in the 
words battering about them. 

Joab Elderkin had got re- 
ligion. He had been con- 
verted. 

When he scrambled to his 
feet he came to, so to speak, on 
a different sphere from any he 
had ever known. He seized up 
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the Bible again, his hands 
shaken by the strongest passion 
known to civilised man, the 
only acquired attribute, besides 
the making of fire and of 
intoxicating liquor, which 
marks him off fundamentally 
from the other mammals. He 
read again the passage that 


‘had flamed into his ken earlier, 


he read the promises of the 
Almighty, he read of how men 
were called the Sons of God. 
He saw himself and all his 
fellow-humans not merely call- 
ing God Father by a kindly 
sufferance towards adopted 
children, but as beings created 
of the same substance, their 
souls as much made of the 
essence of God as their bodies 
of the essence of their earthly 
fathers, and the _ thought 
mounted to his head like wine. 
The swift darkness of the 
tropics had fallen, but full of 
his new conception of his 
fellow-creatures—“ every living 
creature that was with him” 
of the verses—he, when he 
opened the chart-room door, 
flared forth into a night of 
gods. 

All the next day the glory 
held, both in the air and in 
Elderkin’s mind. The Pacific 
was rainbow - haunted ; phan- 
tom archways through which 
the bowsprit seemed about to 
soar; pillars of prismatic 
colour that melted into air; 
broken shafts of it that flashed 
out in every sunlit burst of 
spray upon the decks. Even 
in the two plumes of spray 
for ever winging from either 
side of her cutwater a curve 
of burnished colours hung, as 
though piercing down into the 
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translucent green, through 
whose depths the drowning 
surf was driven in paler 
clouds, The wind still held 
off, and the Spirito Santo 
made what way she could 
under steam and _ canvas, 
through the confused seas 
that slopped aboard her and 
buffeted her from all sides at 
once. It was of supreme 
significance to Elderkin that 
the north- westerly wind on 
which he had counted for his 
purpose should have died 
away in the selfsame hour 
that, as he phrased it, the 
wind of the spirit blew into 
his soul, The barometer was 
falling rapidly, in spite of the 
stiller air, and he had had the 
royals and outer jib and gaff- 
topsail stowed. What with 
her reduced sail, the influence 
of her steam, and the lumpy 
seas, the Spirito Santo was 
behaving her worst, riding 
sluggishly with a heavy re- 
luctant motion, as though she 
hardly considered it worth the 
effort of keeping her blunt 
nose above water at all. 
Elderkin felt her sulkiness, 
and it seemed to him as 
though, instead of helping 
him to save her, she was 
possessed of an evil spirit 
bent on thwarting him. He 
watched her closely, and spent 
the day on the poop, and 
though he said little, every 
one was aware of something 
new and strange about him. 
The crew commented among 
themselves on his abstraction 
and the poverty of his abuse; 
Lemaire thought he held the 
key to it, but Olsen, the 
freckled Dane, grew uneasy. 
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He was having trouble with 
his engines, which should have 
been overhauled long ago, and 
would inevitably have been 
renovated this trip had it 
been undertaken with a nor- 
mal objective. If the voyage 
were unduly prolonged, he 
would be hard put to it for 
fuel; it would not take very 
much to send his boilers crash- 
ing from the rusty stays that 
held them; added to which 
every degree farther south, 
now they were in the Forties, 
diminished their chances of 
safety. As there was no 
longer any wind to contend 
with, Olsen was all for steam- 
ing towards shore at once, for 
his sea-sense combined with 
the barometer to tell him of 
trouble ahead. 

Olsen was a taciturn crea- 
ture, who cared for no one 
in the world but his half- 
caste children — bright, large- 
stomached little _ creatures, 
whom he had left playing 
in the dust in front of his 
gaily-painted wooden house in 
St Thomas. Yor their sakes 
he put up with his fat slovenly 
wife, and her swarms of re- 
lations of various shades of 
brown. It was only for the 
children’s sake that he had 
stuck to the Spirito Sanio, 
for it suited him to be able 
to get home as often as he 
might; and even when the 
Spirito Santo did not touch 
at St Thomas, he could al- 
ways pick up with a mail- 
packet or a sailing-ship of 
some kind. It was his ambi- 
tion to send both boy and 
girl to New York for their 
edusation, now that the Civil 
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War had made it possible for 
any one with a touch of colour 
to make good. Therefore he 
nursed his crazy engines as 
though he loved them, but 
he decided that the sooner 
the accident occurred the 
better. In the second dog- 
watch he, as Lemaire had 
done the day before, went to 
Elderkin, who had gone into 
the chart-room. 

He found the captain with 
an open book in front of him: 
he was not reading, but mak- 
ing calculations on the margin. 
He glanced up at Olsen, and 
his tired eyes brightened for 
a moment. Then— 

“Ask Mr Lemaire to come 
here,” he ordered, “and come 
back yourself.” 

Olsen made his way to the 
top of the chart-house, where 
Lemaire was pacing full of 
anxiety, and delivered the 
order. Lemaire came with a 
mixture of civility and an 
assumption of confederacy in 
his manner, but LElderkin 
took no more notice of it 
than of Olsen’s waiting stol- 
idity. He closed the Bible 
and confronted the two men. 

“Well, Olsen,” he said, 
“you were wanting to see 
me about something ?” 

“Tt is about this affair,” 
answered Olsen; “there is no 
good to be got by waiting, 
sir. I tell you plainly, my 
engines will not stand so very 
much, And the way she is 
loaded, if we come up against 
anything in the way of a 


sea——”’ 


“And you?” asked Elder- 
kin of the mate. 
“T am sure dat what Olsen 
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say is right. It must be now 
or never.” 

“It is going to be never,” 
replied Elderkin in his usual 
soft tones. 

The two men stared at him, 
then the quicker Latin flashed 
into speech, He demanded, 
with a lapse into Island patois 
now and again, what the 
blank blank blank the cap. 
tain thought he was doing.: 
Elderkin sat through it un- 
moved. 

“T will not speak to you as 
you have just done to me,” he 
began, “ because, hairy forsaken 
Frenchy as you are, you are 
still a son of God, even as 
I am. Praise the Lord with 
me, for He has shown me 
into what an abyss of sin 
I had fallen. Do you hear 
what I say? I am captain 
aboard this ship, Mr Lemaire, 
and I order you to praise 
God for having delivered us 
while there is yet time.” 

Lemaire stared at his su- 
perior officer in total silence 
for a moment instead of com- 
plying. Then he turned to 
Olsen. The freckled Dane 
grasped the situation the first. 
He saw that the skipper was 
not trying to do them down, 
as Lemaire, when he found 
his tongue again, accused him ; 
that this was not some deep- 
laid trick to keep them out of 
the profits. Olsen had seen 
many religious revivals in the 
Islands; and he knew the 
signs. 

**See here, Mr Elderkin,” he 
said, stepping forward, “I’ve 
my side of it to think of. 
I’ve not suddenly got holy. 
I’m thinking of my children, 
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same as I was before. You've 
never thought for any one but 
yourself. I only shipped this 
voyage because it meant being 
able to do what I want for 
them. I’ve only stuck to this 
hell-ship for them. There's 
been things done aboard here 
that would have sunk the 
ship if sin could sink her. 
You can’t clean your bloody 
ship by talking of God now. 
We all made an agreement, 
and let’s stand by it like 
men. Sink the ship, sir, and 
the top of the sea’ll be the 
sweeter for it.” 

“I’ve been a sinful man all 
my days,’ agreed LElderkin, 
“but my eyes have been 
opened, the Lord be thanked. 
... 1 have been saved, and 
by the grace of God I mean 
to save the ship.” 

“Tt’ll take more than the 
grace of God to keep my 
engines working,” commented 
Olsen. 

“And suppose we refuse?” 
asked Lemaire. “We are two 
to one, Mr Elderkin. Remem- 
ber, sah, if the captain is sick, 
it is de mate who take charge 
of de ship... .” 

“Mutiny? You? Do you 
imagine, Mossoo, that I couldn’t 
hold my own ship against any 
half-breed afloat ?” 

“Damn you!” screamed the 
mate, his skin darkening with 
his angry blood, “if you not 
take care we will say you are 
mad, yes, mad. De men have 
only got to hear religion com- 
ing out of your face to believe 
it. De ship’s not safe, and we 
must scuttle her now, d’you 
hear ?” 

“The men!” repeated Elder- 
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kin. “Let me tell you there 
never was a dago crew yet 
that I couldn’t lick. I'll save 
this ship against the lot of 
you, I'll save her against her- 
self — God helping me,” he 
added. 

“But we shall be ruined, all 
of us,” urged Olsen. “ What 
do you suppose they will say 
to us at Port of Spain, Mr 
Elderkin? They won’t be 
pleased to see the Spirito Santo 
come crawling into the road- 
stead with a faked cargo and 
all that good insurance money 
wasted. ... We shall all be 
ruined men, I tell youu... 
What will become of us?” 

“We shall never get into 
Port of Spain,” spoke Lemaire, 
“we shall never round the 
Horn. It’s coming on to blow 
now. She can’t live through 
it, I tell you. It’s sinking her 
now and saving ourselves and 
making a damn big pile out 
of it, or it’s all going down 
togeder.”’ 

“Then we will all go down 
together,” said Elderkin; “if 
my repentance is too late, the 
Lord will not let me save the 
ship nor yet my soul.” 

“T don’t give a curse in hell 
for your soul, or any one else’s,” 
cried the mate; “I tell you it’s 
madness. Only a miracle could 
keep de ship afloat.” 

“There has already been one 
miracle aboard her,” said El-~ 
derkin. ‘Who are we to set 
limits to the power of the Al- 
mighty? It is a small thing 
to keep a senseless structure 
of wood and iron afloat in 
comparison with making the 
blackest of sinners see the true 
light, which the Lord has done 
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between two dog - watches. 
Yesterday I was profaning the 
Book with my calculations of 
sinful gain made out upon its 
pages, to-day I have been cal- 
culating how many years I 
have spent in following my 
lusts, and were the years as 
many as the waves of the sea, 
I have prayed the Lord that 
the weeks of striving in front 
of us may wipe out the years,” 

‘“‘ He is mad,” remarked Olsen 
philosophically. 

Lemaire turned swiftly on 
the engineer. ‘“ We must take 
charge,” he urged in a low 
voice, his back to the captain, 
“and then you must do what 
I say. We will run her close 
inshore, and .. .” 

Whether Elderkin heard 
above the growing clamour of 
the ship or not—for the wood- 
work had begun to crackle like 
a@ wheezy concertina and the 
slap of green water breaking 
sounded in a scurrying fre- 
quency—he knew what the 
mate was planning. A rim of 
something cold on the back of 
Lemaire’s neck made his speech 
fade on his lips, and he and 
Olsen stood motionless while 
Elderkin spoke, Olsen’s light 
eyes looking} at the fanatical 
dark ones above the gun. 

“T am master of this ship, 
and what I say goes, or I’ll 
put daylight through your 
dirty body,” said Elderkin, 
pressing the muzzle in till the 
dark seamed skin on the mate's 
neck turned greenish in a circle 
around the iron. “As for you, 
Olsen, you’re white, though 
you're a Dutchman, and I look 
to you to stick, What about 
the engines?” 


“T am sorry about this,” 
replied Olsen, with seeming in- 
consequence ; “ but what must 
be will be. I will do the best 
with my engines. But if ever 
we see port again, I have done 
with you and your ship and 
your religion. I have my 
children to think of. I will 
go below.” 

And he pulled the chart- 
room door open, As though 
his doing so were the signal 
to some malignancy without, 
a sudden blow of wind struck 
the ship; a crash sounded 
along her decks, and on the 
moment a surge of water 
flooded into the chart - room. 
A sudden squall from the 
south-west, such as sometimes 
arises like a thunderclap in 
those latitudes at that time of 
year, had caught the Spirito 
Santo in the confusion of the 
heavy cross sea, That first blow 
heeled her over, . . . over, over, 

. it seemed as though she 
were dipping swiftly far be- 
yond the angle of safety, 
farther and farther. There 
was nothing to be done for 
the moment but clutch on to 
whatever was nearest ; cries of 
terror from the dagos sounded 
thinly even through the clam- 
our of wind and sea and 
crashing of gear. Then came 
that agonising moment when 
a vessel, heeled over as far as 
possible, seems to hesitate, re- 
mains poised for the fraction 
of a second that partakes of 
the quality of eternity, between 
recovery and the hair’s-breadth 
more that means foundering. 

Then, with a groaning of 
timbers like some mammoth 
animal in pain a thick jarring 
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of machinery, and a clattering of 
everything movable aboard her, 
the Spirito Santo came slowly 
up again. If that gust of wind 
had held a minute longer she 
would have rolled herself, her 
faked cargo, and her huddled 
lives, down towards the bed of 
the Pacific; sins and religions, 
material hopes and spiritual 
aspirations alike marked by 
one fading trail of air-bubbles. 

Elderkin found he was hold- 
ing Lemaire round the waist, 
while Olsen was on his hands 
and knees in the lather of 
water streaming off the floor. 

“The Lord has decided,” 
said Elderkin; “we have now 
no choice, Get below, Olsen.” 
He was heaving himself into 
his oilskins as he_ spoke, 
ordered in his movements but 
speedy, considering the terrible 
lurching of the vessel. His 
fight to save the Spirito Santo, 
to save her against herself, 
had begun. 

He found her topgallant- 
sails thrashing out like blinds 
from a window, for the top- 
gallant-sheets had _ carried 
away, while the foresail and 
fore - topmast - staysail were 
like to flap themselves to rags. 
He bellowed his orders above 
the clamour of the ropes and 
guys, that were all shrieking 
and wailing on different notes 
as though the ship were 
suddenly endowed with the 
gift of tongues. The men 
fought their way up the rig- 
ging, and, lying along the 
slippery yardarms, wrestled 
with clew-lines that whipped 
about as if possessed, while the 
wet and iron-hard canvas beat 
back and forth with reports 
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like gunshots. But the men suc- 
ceeded at length, and Elderkin 
felt that the first tiny stage in 
his great battle was won. 

Already the sea was running 
in great slopes of blackish 
green, streaked and scarred 
with livid whiteness ; from the 
poop the whole of the ship 
was filled with a swirling mist 
of spray that wreathed about 
the masts, only parting here 
and there to show one boiling 
flood of broken water that 
poured across the waist from 
upreared starboard rail to 
submerged port scuppers. The 
forecastle was flooded, from 
the forecastle head, as the ship 
pitched, a torrent poured on 
to the hatches, and when, the 
next moment, she dived for- 
ward, rushing down a long 
valley that seemed to slope 
to the heart of the ocean, two 
rivers poured out of her hawse- 
holes. Elderkin, as she dived, 
called down the tube— the 
only means of communicating 
with the engine-room except 
the still more primitive one 
of messengers —to stop her. 
And when it looked as though 
she could never recover to 
meet that oncoming mountain, 
but must drive into it and be 
smothered, her bows rose once 
more, up and up, till they 
raked the swollen clouds, while 
a wall of whiteness thundered 
past on either side. As Elder- 
kin called for “full” again, his 
face was as calm as that of a 
little child. 

All that night the storm 
increased, and wove air and 
water into one great en- 
gine of destruction, and all 
night Elderkin stayed lashed 
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to the rail of the chart-house, 
which was momentarily in 
danger of being washed away 
like a rabbit-hutch. It was 
impossible to keep the binnacle 
alight, and no stars were 
visible; steering was a mere 
groping by the feel of the 
wind. Dawn seemed hardly a 
lightening, so dark hung the 
massed clouds, of a curious 
rusty-brown colour, packed one 
above the other, overlapping 
so as to form a solid roof. 
Only between their lower rim 
and the slate-grey sea, an 
occasional glimpse of horizon 
showed where a thin line of 
molten pallor ran. Brown, 
white, and steel-grey, with the 
masts and rigging sharp and 
black against it all, and the 
decks, dark with wet, now 
refracting what light there 
was as the ship rolled one 
way, now falling on deadness 
again as she rolled the other. 
With the dawning, Elderkin 
was unlashed and took the 
wheel himself, aided by a sea- 
man, for it took two men to 
stand its kicking. To him 
came Olsen, still phlegmatic, 
almost as black as one of his 
dago squad. Gripping the 
poop-rail with one hand, with 
the other he laid hold of the 
captain’s oilskin, and leant as 
near as possible to shout his 
news, but even so Elderkin 
could only catch a word here 
and there. 

“Won't stand... stays 
parting ...” came to him. 


“ Keep her at it,” he yelled 
back. 

But a sudden shout came 
from Olsen, while the man at 
the wheel literally turned 


colour and closed his eyes, 
Only Elderkin, with a look 
that seemed queerly of exulta- 
tion on his face, stared ahead 
to where a vast wall of water, 
so high it glimmered greenly, 
was rolling towards them over 
the broken, tossing sea. That 
was exactly what it looked 
like, as though it were a body 
distinct and separate from the 
rest of the raging water, some 
great fold pushed up from 
the antarctic region and urged 
across the ocean, on and 
on... . It bore down on the 
infinitesimal ship and _ her 
clinging ants of crew, bore 
down blotting out the sky, 
till suddenly it was so near 
it became one with the rest 
of the sea, as though the 
whole surface were curving 
over into a hollow sphere. 
It thundered upon them, then, 
its glassy concavity reared to 
an incredible height, it toppled 
over and broke into one roar- 
ing cataract of foam. 

What happened next no one 
remaining in the Spirito Santo 
could ever have told. Three 
men were washed overboard; 
one had his legs so broken 
that the splintered bones drove 
into the deck where he was 
hurled down. There were a 
few long-drawn seconds when 
all thought she had gone 
under, for the rushing sea 
had olimbed level with the 
chart-house roof, while the air 
was so thick with spume and 
spray it would have been 
difficult to say where the sea 
left off being solid and became 
fused with the wind. Then, 
with a roaring and a sucking 
like that when a wave, shat- 
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tered, streams off a cliff, the 
water poured off decks and 
hatches in long lacings of 
dazzling white. The Spirito 
Santo still lived. 

But it seemed she was mor- 
tally wounded, for she was 
jarring all her length, even the 
twisted stanchions vibrated as 
though some malignant force 
within her had broken loose; 
and when Elderkin tried to 
bring her head up to the wind, 
the wheel spun in his hands as 
easily and uselessly as a child’s 
toy. 

“The rudder . . .” cried Ol- 
sen; “it is gone...” 

Elderkin retained his clarity 
of aspect, and gave his orders 
cellectedly ; only when the dago 
crew clung miserably to any 
support and refused to obey, 
he pulled out his gun and 
drove them to their stations, 
Hove to, with only her spanker, 
close-reefed main-topsail and 
fore-staysail set, there was a 
chance of keeping her off the 
coast till the sea should quiet 
down enough to allow of a 
jury rudder being rigged. 
Meanwhile, as the men were 
setting the sails, she rolled 
horribly in the trough of the 
sea,—rolled fit to break her 
heart. Elderkin, on the poop, 
shouting at the men reefing 
the main topsail, saw some- 
thing that for the first moment 
of horror seemed fraught with 
the supernatural. Years of 
neglect, of rust, of corrosion 
from salt, had in reality gone 
to bring about what he then 
saw, with dishonesty and 
money-grubbing meanness be- 
hind the rust and corrosion. 
For, with a scream of ripping 
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iron and the sharp snapping 
of guys, the Spirito Santo 
rolled her funnel clean off at 
the root, the casing along with 
it. It crashed upon the deck, 
and the next moment was 
swept overboard, carrying 
away the port bulwarks. A 
gust of heat and a murky 
torrent of foul smoke blew 
flatly from the cavity that 
gaped in the ship’s vitals, then 
a flood of water, luminously 
pale in the growing daylight, 
filmed across the deck amid- 
ships and poured over the 
ragged rim of the wound. 
The Spirito Santo rolled upon 
the water, little more than a 
helpless wreck. 

Lemaire, who was lying on 
the top of the chart-house, 
gripping the rail, screamed 
out that they were done for; 
even Olsen, turning his black- 
ened face to the captain, 
shouted that the game was 
up; as to the dagos, each 
yelled where he lay. This 
time Elderkin had to use his 
gun before he could get the 
ship hove to. At sight of one 
of their number lying limp in 
the scuppers, the crew obeyed 
once more, while Olsen, stick- 
ing by his caste, and Lemaire, 
seeing still a faint chance for 
life, worked with them to cover 
the jagged hole with the stout- 
est timbers they could find. 
What was left of the fires 
was drawn, the planks over 
the hole shored up from be- 
low with timbers, tarpaulins 
stretched a-top of all, and 
fastened down by a great 
batten bolted through the 
sodden deck; and, during all 
the hours of work amid wind 
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and water, Elderkin watched 
the ship, saw that she did not 
come too much up into the 
wind nor fall off into the 
trough of the sea; kept the men 
at it when, time and again, they 
would have given up. Gun in 
one hand and Bible in the 
other, he read out threats of the 
Almighty’s, intermingled with 
his own. And at last the 
jury-hatch was finished, and a 
further stage of the battle 
won. 

Now came the most trying 
hours of all, when there no 
longer remained anything pos- 
sible to do, when hands fell on 
inaction, and bodies were free 
to feel sore and cold, and 
minds were vacant of every- 
thing but an animal despond- 
ency. Olsen lit a fire on the 
iron floor by the boilers, and 
here, for the most part, the 
miserable men crouched during 
the rest of the day and the 
following night. Elderkin, 
after he had slept the sudden 
and overpowering sleep of the 
worn-out man, awoke to his 
first doubts. As long as there 
had been continuous need for 
action, that and the stern joy 
of a fight had shut out every- 
thing else for him; now there 
was nothing to be done but 
hoist the inner jib when she 
came up too much into the 
wind and lower it when she 
paid off again, a need so re- 
curring it was almost mechani- 
cal, he became as much a prey 
to inner questionings as his 
ship was to the winds. What 


tormented him was the thought 
that if the Spirito Santo had 
foundered in this south-west 
gale, all hands would have 
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inevitably been lost, whereag 
had he kept by his agreement 
to scuttle her earlier all could 
probably have been saved, 
Was he then become a mur. 
derer by having decided as he 
had, and would it have been 
more righteous to keep on his 
evil course? LElderkin, to 
whom, for the first time, the 
lives of his men had become 
of a value other than commer. 
cial, was tormented by the 
thought of the three washed 
overboard by the great wave; 
and the curses of the man who 
had died a few hours after his 
legs were shattered re-echoed 
through his mind. It was 
not so much that these men 
had met death—Elderkin had 
too often stared it in the face 
to think overmuch of that— 
but that they were cut off in 
the midst of their sins, with 
blasphemies on lip and soul, 
Elderkin’s creed allowed of no 
gracious after-chances ; he saw 
the entities he had known and 
bullied in the flesh, as having 
become blind particles of con- 
sciousness burning in undying 
fires... . 

With dawn and a further 
dropping of the wind, which 
had been lessening all night, 
he searched again the pages of 
his Bible, and he followed the 
instinctive trail of human na- 
ture when he thrust niceties of 
values from him, and deter- 
mined to hold by what was 
right and wrong at the springs 
of his action. When he went 
out on to the poop and met the 
crisp but now friendly wind, 
saw the glitter of sunshine on 
peacock waves, that still broke 
into white crests, but without 
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malignance, he knew that the 


Lord was on his side. How 
was it possible he had ever 
thought otherwise? He must 
indeed be weak in the ways of 
grace that his first testing 
should awake such question- 
ings within him, As _ the 
weight of despondency and 
sick dread fell off him in the 
cold sunlight, Elderkin flung 
up his arms and shouted for 
joy. Lemaire, crawling up, 
found him on his knees upon 
the top of the battered chart- 
house, improvising a prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

All that day the men worked 
at rigging a jury-rudder and 
patching up the port bulwarks. 
Then Olsen, who kept them as 
doggedly at it as the skipper 
himself, conceived a plan where- 
by his engines could once again 
play a part. He collected 
sheet-iron and stout pieces of 
wood, and with these he con- 
trived a jury-funnel, fitting 
steam-jets at the base to main- 
tain the draught to the fur- 
naces, The freakish erection 
held together well, though it 
looked oddly stumpy in plaee 
of the thin, raking smoke-stack. 
Olsen secured it by guys of iron 
chain. At last all was com- 
plete, and once again a plume 
of dirty smoke trailed from 
between the sticks of the 
Spirito Santo. The men slept 
as they fell, but by then the 
rudder and smoke-stack had 
converted her from a blind 
cripple into an intelligent whole 
which could work independently 
of the direction of wind and 
current. A further stage of 
the battle was won, and with 
every victory Elderkin felt 
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greater confidence in the Lord 
and in himself. 

By the next day it had grown 
very cold, and the men began 
to prepare shapeless and 
weather-worn garments against 
the bitterness of the Horn. 
Even Lemaire, who kept on 
repeating sullenly that they 
eould never round it, knew 
that the only chance now was 
to carry on, and, his face seem- 
ing to pale with the first breath 
of the cold, hugged himself in 
a great padded coat. Food was 
already beginning to run short, 
and only by serving out double 
quantities of the raw West 
Indian rum were the men kept 
going at all. The ship herself 
could be heartened with no 
such encouragement, and al- 
though she was now snoring at 
a fair pace through the smother 
of foam that kept the lee 
scuppers covered with a run- 
ning river, yet her foul sides 
and wicked loading absorbed 
half her speed. She was a wet 
ship at the best of times—now 
she was sodden to her trucks, 
and the showers of icy rain 
that blew down on the westerly 
gale every now and then wetted 
in a worse fashion, for rain- 
water chills to the bone right 
through oilskins. One day an 
exhausted Cape pigeon fell on 
board, and ‘the little bird was 
eaten raw by the first man who 
got to it. Sometimes a great 
albatross sailed on level un- 
moving wings around the la- 
bouring ship, and mollymawks 
screamed and circled, but none 
fell a victim to the hungry 
crew. There was a certain 
amount of salt junk left aboard, 
but the chief diet was nothing 
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but hard tack, and that was 
mouldy. Elderkin remained 
unmoved by any consideration 
save how to get her round the 
Horn, and he made Olsen save 
the dwindling fuel as much as 
possible for the attempt, lest 
they should be kept beating 
back and forth for weeks till 
exhaustion of ship and men 
sent them under. So the days 
went on, and the great Cape 
Horn greybeards rolled up with 
glistening flanks and white 
crests that broke and poured 
down them in thunder. Cold 
rains, wind squalls, her own 
condition and that of the men 
aboard her, all fought against 
the Spirito Santo till it seemed 
as though the strongly-set will 
of her captain were the only 
thing that kept her alive — 
alive and obedient, however 
sulky, to the intelligence that 
drove her. 

Still she kept going, steam- 
ing and sailing into the stormy 
sunsets, till at last she was off 
Cape Stiff itself, showing un- 
speakably bleak and gaunt 
through the driving mist; only 
now and then were the black 
cliffs visible, going down into a 
smoking line of foam, 

If a bad storm had hit her off 
the promontory nothing could 
have saved her, but the wind, 
though the strong westerly 
gale of the “roaring forties,” 
held less of violence than ordi- 
nary ; and although she rolled 
till it seemed she would dip her 
_ yards, and the water could 
hardly be pumped out of her as 
fast as it poured in, yet she 
pulled through, as she had 
pulled through the south- 
westerly gale and the disasters 
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that followed. Elderkin, who 
had somehow expected his great 
tussle off the Horn, felt an odd 
sensation that was almost dis- 
appointment. 

On looking back afterwards, 
Elderkin saw that the voyage 
was, as it were, divided clearly 
into two by the passing of the 
Horn—on the Pacific side the 
actual physical blows of mate- 
rial damage and storm, on the 
Atlantic the more wearing 
struggle against spiritual op- 
position. The men, headed by 
Lemaire, began to murmur, 

For one thing, the last 
possible scrap of fuel had been 
burned by the time they were 
passing the Falklands, and they 
were left with nothing but 
their canvas to carry them 
home. As far as keeping her 
steady went, she was better 
under sail than steam; and 
also, like every true sailor, 
Elderkin felt more in harmony 
with the weather when using 
only canvas. For a steamer 
goes independently of the wind, 
ignores it, shoves her nose in 
its face, and the wind pays her 
back by becoming an enemy; 
but a sailing-ship lives by 
wind, humours it, coaxes the 
last hair’s-breadth of it, and 
the wind, flattered, ignores how 
all the time it is being managed 
and made of use. 

But the sails of the Spirito 
Santo were old and mildewed, 
she carried little spare canvas, 
and, worst of all, if they should 
come into a calm, those on 
board her might starve to 
death before they sighted help. 
All these things the men knew, 
and knowing, began to rebel. 
Lemaire, too, no longer seconded 
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Elderkin, and he and Olsen 
bore the burden of nigger- 
driving alone—and Olsen, 
although he was loyal, made 
his discontent apparent. A 
terrible loneliness of mind fell 
upon Elderkin. He felt him- 
self accursed of all men, but 
he still held on ; each successive 
incident of his fight, instead 
of wearing his resistance down, 
went to strengthen it. The 
crisis came when after weeks 
of crawling and standing still, 
hurrying on with any ad- 
vantage of breeze that pre- 
sented itself, yet afraid to 
carry too much canvas, the 
Spirito Santo was nearing the 
fortieth parallel once more. 

It was a grey, squally day, 
with the south-westerly wind 
keeping the sails bellied for- 
ward, and the gusts of rain 
driving so hard that the water 
in the brimming scuppers was 
lashed to paleness; the pumps 
were in pretty constant use 
now, and the fetid bilge- 
water washed over the decks 
in floods of a dark-reddish 
colour, as though the Spirito 
Santo were bleeding internally. 
A sullen moodiness held air 
and sea and the mind of those 
who looked; that grinding 
reluctance of the Spirito Santo 
had passed into the men’s 
bones; they moved slowly if 
ordered to do anything, their 
shrunken flesh was a mass of 
sea-boils, and, since the lime- 
juice and potatoes were ex- 
hausted, scurvy had broken 
out. Hiderkin himself looked 
like some medieval picture of 
the Baptist; he had grown a 
beard that came to a sparse 
point, and his sombre eyes 


glowed from behind the dis- 
ordered streaks of hair that 
fell over them, while his skin, 
so tightly stretched over the 
bones, had taken on a waxen 
texture. To the men who 
came crowding on to the after- 
deck to voice their resentment 
he had the air of a madman, 
as he stood erect at the break 
of the poop, his figure dark 
against the grey pallor of the 
sky. For a few moments he 
stood scanning them quietly, 
and they stared back at him. 
In marshalling them where he 
had, Lemaire had made an 
error in psychology; for the 
mere fact that they had to look 
up to Elderkin on the poop 
affected both him and them 
unconsciously. 

“What do you want?” 
asked the skipper quietly. 
Lemaire stepped forward as 
spokesman. 

“We want to get off this 
ship and make for shore, dat’s 
what we want, and dat’s what 
we'll do.” 

“Ah... how?” 

“We'll take de law into our 
own hands. If we sink her 
now we can make for de mout’ 
of de Plate, or we might be 
picked up sooner. I’ve told de 
men; I’ve told how we was all 
goin’ to be rich an’ safe and 
would have been trowin’ our 
money around ashore by now 
if you hadn’t got de praise-de- 
lord bug in your head ” 

‘‘What Massa Lemaire say 
quite true, sah,” called out a 
burly negro, whose black face 
was greyed over in patches 
from disease, “an’ we aren’t 
goin’ to stand dis any longer. 
If you won't sink her we're 
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goin’ to, or we'll all be dead 
men.” 

‘‘We’re dead now, dead and 
rotting,” shrieked the bo’sun, 
on a sudden note of frenzy 
that pierced the air like a 
thrown blade; “ who ever saw 
live men rot?” And he held 
up a hand which scurvy, on an 
open wound, had literally 
rotted so that the tendons 
hung down like weed. He 
shook the maimed thing at 
Elderkin. “Look at this .. .” 
“And this...” “And this 

. .’ came up to Elderkin in 
angry shouts. The men, in- 
toxicated by the sudden vent- 
ing of their wrongs, began to 
swarm up the ladders to the 
poop deck. 

Elderkin felt new life urge 
through his veins, the pressure 
of the dead weeks behind 
sloughed off him, as the thin- 
ning veils of sleep drop away 
from the waking consciousness 
in the morning. He did not 
pull out his gun, but kept his 
hands in his pockets and faced 
the snarling, tentative, ugly 
pack of them. 

Then he talked, not raising 
his voice more than was need- 
ful for the grinding and creak- 
ing of the ship’s labour and 
the weary complaining of the 
wind-tortured rigging. 

“So you’d mutiny, would 
you?” he began in his soft 
voice ; “ well, first you'll listen 


to me. Down off that gang- 
way, you there,. .. that’s 
better. Well, I guess I know 


what you men are saying to 
yourselves—that I’m one man 
against the lot of you, and 
now we're no longer fighting 
to keep the ship afloat for our 
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lives you can easy get the 
better of me. That’s what 
you're thinking, isn’t it?” 

A murmur of assent, half- 
threatening, half -shamefaced, 
came from below. To Elder- 
kin, looking down, the men 
appeared as blots of deeper 
colour against the pale glimmer 
of the wet deck; their up- 
turned faces had the abrupt 
foreshortening that imparts a 
touch of the ludicrous, but 
those faces were set in folds 
which told of hardened deter- 
mination, behind the swellings 
and boils which glistened in 
the watery light, so that 
Elderkin could see each dis- 
figurement as clearly as pebbles 
in a pool unshaded from the 
sky. 

“The mate tells you you'll 
get a lot of money if you go 
home and say you've sunk the 
ship. You won’t. He will, as 
Judas did for betraying his 
Lord, but you'll just be got 
rid of, if you don’t keep your 
mouths shut, You're wrong, 
as you've been all your lives, 
as I’ve been till now. But I’ve 
a stronger man on my side 
than all of you herring-gutted 
sons of a gun would make 
rolled together. I’ve the Lord 
on my side. You think nothing 
of that, do you? The Lord’s 
up in Heaven and won’t notice 
what you do, and you ain't 
feared of the likes of Him 
anyway... . Aren't you? 
Why d’you think it is you 
have bloody sacrifices there in 
the fo’c’sle—oh yes, I know 
about it all—why d’you suppose 
you cringe to that nigger there” 
—pointing to the mate—“ with 
his black history of murdered 
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children and flesh eaten in 
secret when the sacred drum 
beats at the full of the moon? 
Why d’you suppose you're 
scared sick of a dirty bug and 
a bit of wool in an old bottle, 
or of my Bible that I’ve set up 
on a shelf? It’s because you 
know there’s something behind 
—behind your ju-jus and be- 
hind my ju-ju. ... You not 
fear the Lord! Why, you fear 
Him with every devilish per- 
formance you concoct. You're 
afraid all the time—of the 
something behind, And my 
ju-ju is greater than your ju-ju, 
so you're more afraid of mine, 
and of me, Could your ju-ju 
bring you through the great 
storm alive? All of you—and 
that damned baby-eater there 
—you was all yelling at your 
ju-jus and they couldn’t wag 
one of their accursed fingers to 
help you. Who saved you and 
brought you out alive? White 
men and the white men’s God. 
You know there’s something 
behind, and that what’s behind 
me is bigger’n what’s behind 
a ee 

He suddenly pulled his hand 
out of the capacious pocket of 
his coat, and the men cowered 
swiftly, but instead of a gun 
he held his Bible out over the 
rail, threatening them not with 
its insignificant fabric but with 
its unknown import. A couple 
of Jamaican negroes fell on 
their knees and writhed upon 
the deck, making uncouth 
noises, their eyes turning palely 
upwards, their limbs convulsed. 

“Praise de Lord!” they 
yelled, “praise de Lord wid us, 
brudders! End of de world 
Save 


and judgment comin’, 
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us, massa, save us....” And 
a dago from the southern con- 
tinent fell to crossing himself 
and gabbling his prayers. 

“You fools!” cried Lemaire, 
thrusting through the heaving 
knot of men, “don’t you listen 
to his talk, Talk won't fill 
our. stomachs or cure our skins. 
How’s he going to feed you? 
Ask him dat.” 

“Yes—what are we to eat? 
Give us food and we'll keep 
on!” shouted the bo’sun. “Can 
your God make food ?” 

““My God provided manna 
for the children of Israel in 
the wilderness, and He'll pro- 
vide for us now if we trust in 
Him. He will send us meat 
for our bellies and drink for 
our throats.” 

“How ...? Where is it, 
dis food?” taunted Lemaire; 
and Elderkin, his hand point- 
ing, answered, “There. .. .” 

The men swung round to 
gaze, and saw, a fugitive gleam 
of sunlight on her shining 
tower of cotton canvas, a great 
four-masted American barque 
beating to windward only a 
few miles away. Elderkin and 
his ju-ju were saved, and 
Lemaire’s vision of dollars was 
routed by the men’s vision of 
food. The distress signals were 
run up, and by that night the 
Spirito Santo carried enough 
provisions of a rude kind to 
last her, with care and luck— 
meaning a rigid discipline of 
practically wreck-rations, and 
fair winds—to see her safely 
home again, Elderkin thought 
that at last the testings of his 
faith were over, that the weary 
ship would blow towards port 
on a divinely-appointed wind, 
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and that his sacrifice and con- 
version were accepted on high. 
For the image he had had in 
his mind on that day of reve- 
lation in the chart-house had 
been of one Titanic struggle, 
not of this succession of conflicts 
which sometimes rose to crisis 
point, but more often meant 
fighting against the terrible 
depression of day after day’s 
inaction, driven half-crazy by 
the unceasing moaning of the 
rigging. Sustained bad weather 
gets on a sailor’s nerves not 
because of any danger but 
simply by dint of the repetition 
of noises; there is only one 
thing more unbearable to mind 
and temper, and that is to be 
becalmed. Thought of any 
such happening was far from 
those on board the Spirito 
Santo, for the south-westerly 
wind urged her on past the 
Plate, and then a baffling head 
wind blew out of the treacher- 
ous skies, and for over a week 
she beat back and forth, mak- 
ing hardly any headway. The 
rations were still further re- 
duced, and then, just as the 
men were beginning to make 
trouble again, the Spirito Santo 
caught up with the south-west 
trades. Once again she made 
the seas roar past her, for now, 
regardless of her depth in the 
water, Elderkin made all the 
sail he could. Day after day 
slipped past with the slipping 
foam, and the gaunt creatures 
aboard felt a stirring of relief. 
And then, in the Doldrums, 
they ran into a dead calm... . 

Only any one who has been 
becalmed on a tropical sea 
knows the terror that it is. 
Of all feelings of helplessness 
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it is probably the most acute, 
Without steam or motor a ship 
is as powerless as though she 
were anchored to the sea- 
bottom with iron cables. Men 
have gone mad of it, and men 
did go mad of it in the starving 
Spirito Santo. She lay, as 
famished for a breeze as they 
for bread, upon a surface of 
molten glass, her sails limp as 
a dead bird’s wing, the pitch 
soft in her seams, and the only 
sound in the circle of the 
horizon the faint creak-creak 
of her yards against the masts, 
Cabins and forecastle were un- 
bearable, yet on deck the verti- 
cal sun had driven all but the 
thinnest lines of shadow out of 
being. The nights were almost 
as hot as the days, and always 
the false cross gleamed from a 
cloudless sky, and the true 
cross swam up lying on her 
back and trailing the pointers 
behind her, slowly righting 
herself as she rose, and driving 
the pitiless brilliancy of the 
Milky Way before her. The 
drinking-water, what there was 
of it, stank; and the dried 
mouths of the men could hardly 
manage the mouldy hard-tack 
which captain and crew shared 
alike. And there was nothing 
to be done, nothing that could 
be done. The men were past 
revolt now, they could only 
shamble dizzily about. There 
was nothing to be done,— 
except pray, and LElderkin 
prayed though his lips moved 
almost soundlessly. He thought 
much these days, and he re- 
membered — probably because 
of the dead stillness around— 
an old seafaring fable that in 
the calm heart of a cyclone life 
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is to be found—that there 
birds and butterflies of every 
size and colour crowd, till 
the air is hung with bright- 
ness. He saw the individual 
soul of man as the hollow 
calm in the midst of life, out 
off by the circling storm from 
all other air, and told himself 
that it could be the refuge for 
beauties of praise, ... he strove 
to make this’ aching solitude 
of mind, wherein he was, rich 
as the fabled heart of the 
cyclone... . 

Then, just as the first faint 
breath made her ripple the 
water at her bows, he dis- 
covered that, worn out by her 
successive batterings, the 
Spirito Santo was literally 
falling apart. He looked over 
her side and saw that she was 
spewing oakum from her seams, 
while she settled lower and 
lower in the water. 

The discovery acted like cool 
wind on Elderkin—it was un- 
thinkable that they should 
perish now, not so very far 
from home, after all he had 
won through, and he prepared 
to meet this disaster also. He 
had prudently kept one last 
cask of rum unbroached, and 
this fluid life he now served 
out to the men. Then he 
drove them, as before with gun 
or Bible, but this time with 
rum,—drove them to the task 
of frapping the leaking ship. 
Four great chain cables were 
passed under her and hove 
tight with Spanish windlasses 
on deck—a series of giant 
tourniquets to keep in her life. 
And when that too was accom- 
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plished, it was as though the 
power above at last was satis- 
fied, and the wind strengthened 
that was to bear the Spirito 
Santo home. 

Nearly six months after 
leaving port with provisions 
enough for one—with her 
rotten ratlines hanging in little 
tags, her jury smoke-stack idle 
between the patched sails that 
seemed as though one more 
puff of wind would tear them 
from the battered yards, her 
spewing sides kept together 
with cables, and her broken 
bulwarks level with the water 
—a nightmare vessel manned 
by ghosts —she crawled into 
the roadstead at Port of 
Spain. 


For a few years after, a 
ragged white man haunted the 
drink-shops of the Islands and 
hung about the ports—a man 
without a ship. For the owners 
of the Spirito Santo were broken 
by the safe return of that faked 
cargo, but they passed the word 
round that her skipper was to 
be broken too. He who had 
been so self-controlled in the old 
unregenerate days now drank 
steadily, but it was only when 
he was very drunk that he 
talked. And even then it was 
difficult to make out what he 
said—it was all such a jumble 
of some strange fight between 
two ships, and of how the ways 
of the Lord were so mysterious 
that it was often impossible 
for a man to tell upon which 
side righteousness might be 
found. 

F, TENNYSON JESSE. 











THE SPECIAL CONSTABLE, 


BY SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


WILHELM DER GIFT- 
MISCHER prepared for quarter 
of a century to have the sword 
thrust into his hand. He had 
made arrangements for a great 
many things: war in the air, 
war under the sea, war on the 
principle of the speculator who 
“salts” gold fields and the 
burglar who poisons’ the 
watch-dog. He bought pro- 
perties and ocoal-pits and 
quarries and laid them out 
with gun emplacements and 
stocked them with shell. He 
set all his professors to discover 
the best way of poisoning the 
winds of heaven, He is nota 
sahib. 

He had to be met by people 
who had not prepared for any- 
thing, not even to win at the 
next Olympic Games. They 
have done it in a variety of 
ways, which can never have 
been contemplated by William 
the Unclean. There are the 
munition workers who carry 
planks from a barge to a 
motor-lorry, and then take 
them off the motor-lorry and 
stack them up somewhere else. 
It is as well to know how long 
they have been at it, for when 
they have just begun, they are 
apt to be stiff in the limb and 
short in the temper after work 
hours, and particularly lurid 
in their views about William 
II. There are the ladies clad 
in khaki who march about. 
They march extremely well, 
but nobody knows what they 


do it for. When they are dis- 
missed they take independent 
action and present white 
feathers and frilled petticoats 
impartially to league foot- 
ballers and to cadets at the 
Royal Military College. 

There are the waitresses who 
have replaced men of military 
age at the clubs. They talk 
cheerfully to bishops and 
learned professors, and listen 
unabashed at military clubs 
where most of the conversation 
is contraband of war. 

And there are the Special 
Constables. 

The Special Constables of 
1914-15, and until further 
notice, are an entirely new 
product. Before the days of 
William the Unclean they had 
only been sworn in on occasions 
of emergency and tumult, and 
for a matter of a few weeks. 
Moreover they were only en- 
rolled here and there in a few 
towns. Now they are found 
all over the country, in rural 
districts as well as in centres 
known to be full of aliens and 
of those who detest all aliens, 
and they are enrolled, like 
judges and the criminally in- 
sane, during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. This is justified by 
the fact that Germans are 
found everywhere, like germ- 
bearing flies, and are as pene- 
trating as poison gas. The 
Darwinian theory of mimicry 
comes in, and naturalised 


Germans are as sinister as the 
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little round beetles that get 
into salads in the East and 
pretend to be capers. There 
are commanders who remember 
Mafeking nights, and darkly 
hint that the Special Constables 
will not be disbanded for six 
months after the war, and 
possibly not then. 

Probably nobody knows how 
many Special Constables there 
are, but we are vaguely told 
at intervals that they have run 
into the second hundred thou- 
sand, This uncertainty is not 
due to the intervention of the 
Censor, or the obsession of the 
Press Bureau. The Special 
Constables are not flattered by 
being told that a knowledge 
of their numbers would be of 
value to the enemy. As a 
matter of fact, it is because 
their numbers vary from day 
to day. It is laid down, with 
&@ variegated sanction of five 
pound fines and a _ nebulous 
assertion, that everybody is 
liable to be called upon to be 
a Special Constable, that a 
man once enrolled cannot resign 
without permission and good 
cause shown. The actual fact, 
however, seems to be that 
many do retire for reasons 
which subdivisional inspectors 
consider altogether flimsy, but 
commanders and the Disciplin- 
ary Board do not venture to 
dispute, They simply delay a 
decision for many weeks, and 
then demand the return of the 
warrant card and equipment, 
This implies a Special Con- 
stable Clerk, and the Special 
Constable Clerk is dictatorial 
on paper and vituperative over 
the telephone, and usually fails 
because of his zeal, 
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The estimation in which 
Special Constables are held 
varies enormously. To the 
comic artist they are as useful 
as whisky and mothers-in- 
law, and up-to-date Revues 
cannot do without them. The 
Home Secretary and_ the 
Chief Commissioner of Police 
send them periodical circular 
letters which seem to be 
badly translated from a 
French polite correspondence 
manual, and_ extol _ their 
patriotism and self-denial in 
the language of the company 
promoter or the house-agent. 
The average citizen, when he 
meets a Special Constable, 
always wants to know how 
many captures he has made, 
smiles toleratingly, and does 
not wait for a reply. The 
Special Constables themselves 
have the most widely differ- 
ing views as to the use that 
is made of them, and express 
it in language which varies 
from the incoherent to the 
inconsequent. 

When Special Constables 
were called for in August last 
year, there were a great many 
who joined the force because 
they thought the need of 
watching the Germans in 
these islands was most urgent, 
and far beyond the numbers 
and powers of the police. 
The duties they were set to 
do very soon disillusionised 
many. Up till Christmas 
they had little to do but stand 
for four hours at a time on 
bridges and at water, gas, 
and electric works. That 
would have seemed quite 
right and proper if they had 
been alone, but they were 
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not alone. On the contrary, 
there were many who com- 
plained that they were sur- 
rounded by uniformed police. 
Not only were the regulars 
there, as they always had 
been before, but there were 
constant patrols, and alto- 
gether it seemed as if the 
Specials themselves were 
being kept under observation. 

The Special Constables were 
desperately full of zeal, and 
started off with the axiom 
that the function of the police 
was to arrest people, and that 
any one who failed to do 
this was neglecting his duty 
and discrediting his sub- 
division. A few conversations 
with point duty men and 
patrolling sergeants, how- 
ever, revealed the somewhat 
disconcerting fact that there 
are quite a number of uni- 
formed police, with respect- 
ably long service, who have 
never made an arrest. This 
was distinctly depressing, for 
to stand on a bridge in a 
perpetual shower of smuts 
from passing trains, or 
only from engines making 
up goods trains, from ten at 
night till two in the morning, 
or from two to six in the 
morning, is an experience 
which to most minds calls 
for incidents to while away 
the time. When in addition 
to this it was discovered that 
many of the railway companies 
and works kept their own 
night watchmen, there was a 
great drop in_ enthusiasm, 


and quite a number of men 
demanded that they should 
be put on the “emergency 
list ” 


and only called out 
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when there was really some- 
thing to do. The revulsion 
of feeling was most con- 
spicuous in those who had 
arrested the night watchmen 
as loiterers, and had only 
released them when the uni- 
formed police explained that 
they had known them for 
years. The regulars were 
much more tactful in their 
language than the night 
watchmen were either before 
or after the incident. 

There were some Specials 
who were determined to do 
something to justify their 
own existence and the ex- 
pectation of their families, 
One remembers the story of 
the regimental sergeant in 
camp who resented a grin 
on the face of some one who 
was looking at the sentry and 
himself, and fell upon him 
thus: “What are ye laughin’ 
at? If ye're laughin’ at 
naething, ye’re a fule, and if 
yere laughin’ at me, I'll pit 
ye in the gairdroom.” This 
summary way of commanding 


respect suggested itself to 
sundry amateur policemen, 
and they were extremely 


annoyed when the station 
sergeants would not frame 
a charge. 

This excess zeal on the 
part of the Specials led to 
several comical discoveries 
which ought to have ex- 
tended their view of the 
weakness of human nature. 
Quite a number discovered 
after some weeks of three 
days on and three days off, 
that sundry male _house- 
holders, when they came 
home at night, were in the 
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habit of stopping their taxis 
nowhere in particular, getting 
out, and then walking to 
their homes. 

This seemed so suspicious 
that the fact was noted down 
and reported at the station, 
and the result was that some 
quite inoffensive people, mostly 
with foreign names, were 
watched by succeeding re- 
liefs. The inquiry which re- 
sulted after repeated observa- 
tion brought in every case 
reasonable explanations. Some 
said they made a practice of it 
in order to get a little fresh 
air and exercise after late 
office hours. Others, not 
without hesitation, admitted 
that it was done to delude 
their wives into the belief 
that they had not gone to 
the luxury and expense of a 
taxi, but had frugally come 
home by bus. Since most 
Specials are married men, this 
was an explanation which 
immediately excited sympathy 
and called for apologies. 

At first the Special Con- 
stables were on duty both by 
day and by night for periods 
of four hours at a time. The 
day point duty men soon found 
out that the majority of the 
population, who did not re- 
gard them with irritating 
curiosity, passed by with a 
still more exasperating smile. 
There were dear old ladies 
that stopped to praise their 
public spirit and rambled on 
about every conceivable thing, 
including the desirability of 
seeing that men in khaki did 
not waste the time of house- 
maids out to post a letter, 
and the urgent necessity of 
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preventing nursemaids from 
occupying the entire foot- 
walk with perambulators three 
abreast. Perhaps this was 
less disconcerting than the 
frequent request that a special 
eye should be kept on No. 
So-and-so, “only a street or 
two off,” both for possible 
burglars and probable “ fol- 
lowers.” 

But there were quite a 
number of the general public 
who either took it for granted 
that the amateur constable was 
as well informed on all manner 
of subjects as the professional, 
or victimised him out of cal- 
culated malice. A great many 
of the Specials in the north- 
western district of London are 
stockbrokers and others con- 
nected with “the House,” 
whom the war has left with 
abundant leisure. When one 
of these was abruptly asked 
to say where the nearest 
doctor’s or the nearest chem- 
ist’s was, the nearest place 
where a marriage licence 
might be procured, or notice 
of banns lodged, or where a 
midwife might be found, he 
usually had to confess his 
entire ignorance. If the ques- 
tioner was in a hurry, he made 
no effort to conceal his con- 
tempt; if he was not, he did 
not hesitate to convey the 
good advice which is always 
so unpalatable. Still more 
puzzling was the request to 
be informed, say in Camden 
Town, which was the nearest 
way to Westminster Bridge. 
That, no doubt, would have 
been equally complicated for a 
member of the regular foree, 
but he would have had previous 
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experiences of the kind to 
guide him in the matter, and 
at any rate was pretty certain 
to know where the next fixed 
point was where further in- 
formation could be got, The 
suggestion of the tube or a 
bus, connecting with other bus 
lines, only resulted in caustic 
criticism, or the blunt inquiry 
why not a taxi, coupled with 
a request for the fare. 

It was probably to give the 
Special Constables an oppor- 
tunity of gaining experience 
that they were made mere 
shadows of the regular force 
for the first month or two. 
They got plenty of hints and 
reminiscences. The most in- 
sistent advice was never to 
enter a house if it could pos- 
sibly be avoided. No amount 
of shrieking, or the intimation 
from an excited female that 
some one was carrying on 
awful, would avail to excuse 
them from liability to an 
action for trespass, they were 
told; and above all, they were 
to let drunks alone. It is not 
an offence to be drunk, and it 
requires infinite patience and 
tact to persuade a drunk man 
to go home. 

The spectacle of a Constable 
in a fur coat and suede gloves 
arguing for a matter of an 
hour with a loquacious labourer 
on a Saturday night was always 
a delight to his companion on 
the point. It was a steady 
grievance with the Special 
Constables that uniform gave 
the regular an unfair advan- 
tage, for it often happened that 
a single word from him sent 
off a man who had been in 
turn aggressive, lachrymose, 
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patriotic, musical, and argu- 
mentative for thirty minutes 
with the officer who had only 
an armlet. “Best to take 
them good -naturedly,” was 
what Policeman Omega said; 
“just think what your feelings 
would be if you were that way 
yourself.” But it is not so 
easy to be good-tempered when 
the mildest form of address is 
“fat old geeser.” The mere 
suggestion that the Special is 
as well-nourished as some 
members of the force annoys 
some men very considerably. 

August and September last 
year were exceptionally fine, 
and there were some men who 
actually liked duty from ten at 
night to two in the morning. 
But when the wet weather 
began, and it was clear that 
there were going to be no 
riots, and not a single London 
Special Constable had made 
any arrests, there were a good 
many medical certificates sent 
in. Therefore it was found 
advisable to give up day duty 
because there were not enough 
men, and at the same time 
it was thought politic to make 
wet nights less depressing by 
the simple process of telling 
Special Constables to keep an 
eye on motor-cars that went 
too fast, or had too brilliant 
head-lights. They were to 
stop them if they could and 
let them go with a warning. 
If not, their numbers were to 
be taken and reported at the 
station. 

The results were not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Some 
men were so zealous and 80 
eager for occupation that they 
brought in the numbers of 4 
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dozen or more cars every time 
they were on duty. This seri- 
ously annoyed the divisional 
and subdivisional inspectors 
who had to inquire into the 
matter. Some of them were 
blandly patronising; some of 
them were covertly offensive ; 
some laboriously pointed out 
that the Specials instead of 
assisting were seriously adding 
to the work of their regular 
brethren. The motoring public 
was either speechless with in- 
dignation or boiling over with 
profanity. Elderly ladies took 
the obstructors for motor 
bandits and shrieked to their 
chauffeurs to drive on. Ladies 
of the profession were freez- 
ingly contemptuous, or advised 
them to go home to bed and 
even offered to drop them 
there. Khaki-clad men on 
motor bicycles either went on 
like a whirlwind, or stopped to 
threaten courts-martial, in lan- 
guage which suggested that 
they were just back from 
Flanders, or had qualified in 
the dialect by the High Pro- 
ficiency Standard. Not a few 
owners went indignantly to 
the station to complain, and 
threatened an action for ob- 
struction or damages for losing 
a train. Fussy idiot was the 
description which came most 
readily to their lips, and there 
was always an immediate 
crowd which stirred up strife 
by facetious criticism and sug- 
gestions. Now and then the 
car-owner held up was a 
brother Special Constable, and 
then there was a good deal of 
the good advice for which 
every one is so grateful. The 
point officer was advised to 
VOL, CXCVIIIL.—NO, MCXCIX. 
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study speed rates, and parried 
this thrust by acridly suggest- 
ing that it was imperative to 
show an indubitable example, 
But after a time glaring head. 
lights became much less fre- 
quent, and people in a hurry 
learnt to know the points 
where zealous Special Con- 
stables were stationed and 
“made concessions to their 
officiousness.” 

After the first Zeppelin raidin 
the Yarmouth neighbourhood, 
when the Special Constables all 
over London received an emerg- 
ency call, the people who write 
to the newspapers, having got 
tired of the bo-peep methods 
of the Press Bureau, started a 
clamour that aliens, registered 
and otherwise, were in the 
habit of flashing signals across 
London, either from congenital 
iniquity or for the sake of 
practice against the time when 
the great air raid against 
London comes off. After five 
months or so of service quite a 
number of the force were be- 
ginning to protest that they 
were being treated like children, 
and that their services were of 
no practical value to anybody. 
Therefore the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police took counsel 
with the Admiralty, and that 
Department decided that the 
Special Constables might make 
useful recruits, and at any rate 
they would not need uniform 
and would not get any pay. 
They were no longer to be 
divided into squads but into 
crews, like the anti-aircraft 
men, and they were to note 
and mark down by compass 
all unusual lights, conspicuous 
either by their —" or 
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their colour, or because they 
were intermittent, or because 
they appeared at unusual 
hours. 

New-found energy brought 
tribulation to a lot of people. 
The top storeys of Consumption 
Hospitals were called on to 
explain why the windows were 
wide open, the blinds drawn 
up, and strong light stream- 
ing out unabashed. Sundry 
amateur photographers who 
used alternately canary and 
red fabric in their developing 
rooms were mercilessly cross- 
examined. The chief victims, 
however, were heedless servant- 
maids, and in a good many 
cases the wives of Special 
Constables who wished to time 
their husbands. Apparently a 
great many of the young women 
were too lazy to switch off the 
lights when they went to bed, or 
did not relish making their way 
there in the dark. At the 
same time they did not pull 
the attic blinds down, so that 
their carelessness proclaimed 
itself to observers far away on 
the northern slopes, or on the 
tops of lofty fiats. 

The owners of the houses 
were first of all suspicious, or 
incredulous, and then indignant. 
The number who were grateful 
for the probable saving in 
lighting bills was too small to 
warrant a belief in the loving- 
kindness of human nature. 
The slaveys who were taken 
to task, for the most part pro- 
tested, some violently, some 
tearfully, about the offence 
against their modesty implied 
by the irruption of strange 
men to see about the light. 
There were many who were 





reported by staid but con- 
scientious investigators to be 
brazen huzzies and much too 
quiek-witted and nimble with 
their tongues. There is credible 
information that many of the 
Specials told their wives of 
what they had discovered, and 
that the rule of lights out 
caused a good deal of friction 
in households which up to then 
had been reasonably peaceful. 
It was not always the maids 
who protested with the greatest 
bitterness, as sundry zealous 
citizens confided to one an- 
other. 

There were other complica- 
tions. All Special Constables, 
who could afford it, had sup- 
plied themselves with pocket 
electric lanterns or torches. 
Some of them knew a little 
about the Morse code, and this 
induced others to try to learn 
it. The best way clearly was 
to have constant practice, and 
so men began to carry on con- 
versations from their stations 
on high flats with members of 
their crew posted at other 
places. This was soon noticed 
by nervous householders, on 
the look out for ubiquitous 
German frightfulness and pos- 
sible aircraft. They lost no 
time in communicating their 
discovery to the nearest police 
constable, and the result was 
a great deal of work for the 
Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. There were even some 
passers-by in the streets who 
noticed the flashings, and put 
an immediate stop to it by 
bellowing out: “Come down 
out of that you anywhere in 
Germany blackguard.” 

There were also minor 
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troubles. The Specials paced 
backwards and forwards on 
the zinc-covered roofs of the 
flats, and the noise excited the 
top-storey residents to fury. 
There were formal written 
complaints to headquarters and 
heated arguments in lifts and 
on the stairs, in high-explosive 
language. The observers on 
duty were addressed as merry- 
andrews, and they riposted by 
denouncing war-like elderly 
gentlemen in dressing - gowns 
as contemptible slackers. This 
was somewhat of a relief to 
the ordinary monotony of duty, 
but it could not be allowed to 
go on, so a remedy was found 
in the purchase of rubber over- 
shoes, to be passed on by the 
man on duty to his relief. 
These were not supplied by 
Government. Government in 
fact has exercised the most 
rigorous thrift in this depart- 
ment at any rate. It has 
never supplied anything be- 
yond the equipment and, at 
the starting of the movement, 
a sum of two shillings to pro- 
vide stationery for the duration 
of the war. It was therefore 
left to each’ subdivision to 
supply the goloshes at its own 
expense. Obviously these had 
to be got to fit the biggest man, 
and there was therefore not a 
little flopping discomfort for 
those with small feet. It is 
a melancholy fact that very 
shortly after the silent shoes 
had been got, watching for 
high lights was stopped. The 
Admiralty having, after a good 
many weeks, supplied the 
weather- proof compass cards, 
which the observers had had 
up till then to manufacture for 
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themselves, suddenly announced 
that it was satisfied that there 
was no authorised night signal- 
ling. | Meanwhile, however, 
several military units, which 
had been practising signalling, 
apparently without informing 
the Admiralty or anybody else, 
had had night passages with 
zealous civilians. The Specials 
maintained that they were 
there for the purpose of re- 
porting all signalling, and the 
military retorted in the lan- 
guage of a rude and licentious 
soldiery that lorded it «ber 
Alles. 

It was enjoined on every 
man as soon as he came on 
duty to telephone to the Ad- 
miralty to report that he was 
there, and to get correct 
Greenwich time. The Ad- 
miralty staff was either worked 
to death or was lamentably 
short in the temper. At any 
rate it took longer and longer 
to get an answer, and probably 
this as much as anything else 
put an end to the system of 
making ~ Special Constables 
extra-assistant anti-aircraft 
men. There were some who 
regretted it, for though the 
tops of flats were unpleasant 
places on cold nights, there was 
plenty of incident to pass the 
four hours, and there was the 
inestimable asset of proclaiming 
that the Specials were doing 
for nothing what the anti- 
aircraft men neglected to do on 
five shillings a day. 


Meanwhile the National 


Guards had taken over from 
the regular police part of the 
duty of guarding vulnerable 
points. There were not enough 
of them available to do the 
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whole guarding of extensive 
works, and so Special Con- 
stables had a share of the 
duty. This proved absolutely 
unsatisfactory, for the men in 
khaki felt bound to assert 
themselves, and brusquely 
challenged all _ reliefs, and 
sometimes even the men on 
guard. There were diffident 
Specials, with no experience of 
alarums and excursions, who did 
not like this, and, above all, 
had misgivings about the de- 
gree of control the National 
Service men had over their 
weapons, to say nothing of 
their nerves. There were hot- 
headed Specials with a pro- 
found conviction of the service 
they were rendering, and the 
proud consciousness that they 
were doing it for nothing, and 
the khaki-clad men were not. 
There were venturesome ser- 
geants and reckless inspectors 
who unhesitatingly met the 
challenge of “ Halt, who comes 
there?” with “Visiting rounds,” 
or even “Grand rounds.” 
There was at least one waggish 
individual who took a pugna- 
eious Irish terrier on guard 
with him. The challenge was 
met with an unhesitating attack 
by the dog, and the sentry had 
to take ignominious shelter in 
the guardroom. Therefore 
after a time the mixed guard 
was dropped, and it almost 
seemed as if there were no 
more use for the Special Con- 
stables, for the guarding of a 
bridge or two here and there was 
regarded as mere window-dress- 
ing, and superfluous at that. 

It was here that Tirpitz the 
Truculent, Reventlow the 
Rabid, and William the Un- 


clean came to the rescue. The 
Zeppelin raids began, and with 
them the night calls. In the 
early months of the war all 
ranks of the Special Constables 
had suggested an emergency 
eall or two for the sake of 
finding out what number of 
men would turn up and how 
long they would take to do se, 
There was also the seemingly 
unquestionable advantage that 
it would give the men an idea 
of what their duties would be, 
and so would make things go 
quicker when there was a real 
call. But the authorities 
would not hear of it. They 
were convinced that it would 
greatly alarm the populace, 
The solicitude of the Censorate 
and the Press Bureau for the 
sensibilities of the populace 
has been one of the most pro- 
nounced features of the Great 
War. <A great many people 
would be scared into their 
cellars, and it would be difficult 
to persuade them to come out 
again. A great many more 
would pour out into the streets, 
and it would pass all human 
ingenuity to get them to go 
home again. Probably excit- 
able people would suggest the 
raiding of aliens’ houses, and 
there would be infinite trouble. 
They pictured to themselves 
melodramatic interludes, quite 
as unlike what really happened 
as Mr Winston Churchill’s 
visions of the dirigibles being 
stung to death by swarms of 
hornets. 

The London Specials re- 
sponded to the call on the 
occasion of the Yarmouth 
raid with high hopes. They 
came flying to their stations in 
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cars and taxis and on motor 
bicycles. Those with cars of 
their own flew out again to 
collect those not so well pro- 
vided and not accessible by 
telephone. The percentage of 
those who turned out was quite 
extraordinarily high. Patrols 
that went out into the streets 
were perhaps disappointed to 
find that the few people there 
were about took not the smallest 
interest in them. The reserve 
at headquarters disoussed Wil- 
liam the Unclean as if he were 
a pestilence carried on the 
viewless winds. They were 
anneyed to find that the 
methods of jiwitsu, whieh they 
demonstrated as likely to be of 
use against German heavy- 
weights, were matters with 
which all their comrades had 
been familiar for many months. 
Finally, between one and two 
in the morning they began to 
be very hungry. A fatigue 
party went out to knock up all 
the bakers, grocers, and pro- 
vision - dealers round about. 
They came back with a ched- 
dar cheese, a number of loaves, 
and a basket of eggs, and they 
were just unpacking these 
triumphantly when a message 
came from headquarters to 
dismiss. The ration convoy 
was left with the whole store 
on its hands, for nobody was 
hungry enough to eat bread 
and cheese at two o’clock in 
the morning except under com- 
pulsion. Claims sent in to Divi- 
sional Headquarters for the 
cost of this food were dis- 
allowed, and the officers who 
eventually settled the bill gave 
it to be understood that, for 
the future, everybody must, 





like Tommy, make his own 
arrangements. 

Since then there have been a 
number of emergency calls, and 
they have all been well re- 
sponded to, but it seems likely 
that there may be some scep- 
ticism about them for the 
future. When the Specials 
were called out at one o'clock 
in the morning, and many of 
them, on their way to the police 
station met anti-aircraft men 
who had been dismissed and 
told to go home because the 
raid was over, there was some 
annoyance, and when it ap- 
peared next day that the raid 
had been no nearer London 
than the north-east coast, the 
language that was used had 
never passed the Censor. 

When the crime of the 
Lusitania started the anti- 
German riots, it seemed as if 
at last the more bellicose were 
to have their opportunity, but 
in most places they were 
bitterly disappointed. They 
came upon the sackers of shops 
certainly, but most of them 
looked quite respectable mem- 
bers of society, well-dressed 
and serenely impervious to all 
protest and warning. They 
did not deign to make any 
answer, and went on methed- 
ically throwing things out 
into the street as if it were a 
sort of sacramental function. 
There were others whose dress 
suggested that they were 


actually there en fatigue duty. 
They treated the remonstrances 
of armletted sergeants with 
good-humoured contempt, and 
suggested that the most obvious 
duty was to prevent members 
of the onlooking crowd from 
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picking one another’s pockets, 
or the more excited of them 
from setting fire to the wrong 
houses. It was very galling, 
but all the strength was on the 
side of those who were “ giving 
a lesson to the Government.” It 
was only in the East end that 
there was any appearance of 
organised plundering, and it 
was only there that there was 
anything approaching violence. 
Several policemen were injured, 
and not a few of the mob were 
arrested. 

This was a mere common- 
place detail in the work of the 
regular force, but as it hap- 
pened there was an unfortunate 
incident which has caused a 
good deal of heart-burning. A 
contingent of Special Constables 
from a part of London which 
thinks a good deal of itself was 
despatched to assist the regulars 
in keeping the peace and main- 
taining order. They arrived 
full of enthusiasm, many of 
them in the private cars of 
the more well-to-do members 
of the subdivision, Probably 
they were too enthusiastic, 
for they very soon got in- 
extricably mixed up with the 
mob. This was the cause of 
the tragedy, for the regular 
police did not see their armlets, 
and bullocked them back with 
no more ceremony than if they 
had been football umpires some- 
where in the League country 
at the mercy of disappointed 
punters. Many of them had 
not been so hustled since, years 
ago, they had played against a 
Hospital team, or some fifteen 
noted for its “resolute tackling.” 
They were affronted ; they were 
infuriated ; some of them were 
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bruised; and they have been 
boiling with rage over the 
memory of it ever since. They 
have announced that they will 
not go out again unless they 
are put inte uniform. 

It certainly was most un- 
fortunate that gentlemen whose 
figures show that they do the 
greater part of their business 
in the city at lunch time; who 
have given up a great deal of 
week-end golf in order to goon 
duty where nothing ever hap- 
pened to show that they were 
of the slightest use; who have 
been playfully asked by lady 
friends all through the winter 
months how many captures 
they had made; who have 
been blandly patronised by 
youths back from the front, 
suffering from varicose veins 
or feet affected by the cold, 
and frankly not anxious to go 
back again; who thought they 
at last had a chance of dis- 
tinction, or at least of some- 
thing to talk about,—it was 
more than unfortunate, it was 
galling, that they should have 
been moved on as if they were 
mere perverse, obstructive 
brawlers in league with the 
criminal classes. 

Since the force was formed 
there have been many who have 
maintained that the Special 
Constables lose half their effeo- 
tive value by simply going 
about in their ordinary civilian 
dress. The average labouring 
man violently resents good 
advice given to him by a per- 
son whose one visible authority 
for the interference is an in- 
conspicuous blue - and - white 
armlet, and he expresses his 
resentment in language which 
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is personal to-a degree that 
patriotic citizens are not ac- 
oustomed to, and endure only 
with difficulty. It may remind 
company directors of the atti- 
tude of suspicious shareholders, 
but there is not the expedient 
open of ruling them out of 
order. There are also quite 
respectable people who are 80 
worldly wise that they will not 
admit that a man is not a 
German spy, or a jackal for 
scientific burglars, until they 
have seen his warrant card. 
Special Constables who are not 
on the telephone have to be 
called up on emergencies by 
despatch riders, and it fre- 
quently happens that suspicious 
members of the household look 
upon @ messenger in plain 
tweeds as a probable product 
of ultra-civilised iniquity. The 
Special, red-hot with zeal, with 
another dozen men to call up 
and a conviction that he may 
be losing some “fun,” is not 
apt to ehoose his words with 
the fastidiousness of a Chester- 
field, even if it be only the 
butler whom he is summoning, 
and it is the master of the 
house who objects to the energy 
with which both the bell and 
the knocker are used, a sort of 
combination of curtain fire and 
machine-gun lead pumping. 
Much the same sort of 
trouble occurred when the 
regular police handed over the 
duty of seeing that registered 
aliens were at their homes 
between the hours of nine in 
the evening and five in the 
morning. It was not a duty 
that commended itself to sen- 


sitive men, but in every divi-. 


sion there were those who were 








not in the least sensitive, and 
set about it in a down-with- 
all-Salibosches fashion. By 
preference, they went either 
on the stroke of nine, and were 
adamant about taking any one 
who was five minutes late to 
the station to explain the dis- 
obedience of regulations; or 
they went about midnight and 
raised up the whole establish- 
ment. Their experiences did 
not always tend to soothe the 
truculent spirit in which they 
went out. Technically, it was 
only the males that they had 
to deal with, but there was 
always a protective feminine 
screen. In one house they 
would be sent to the kitchen, 
where onions seemed te be 
fried without cessation; in 
another, to a drawing-room 
which showed how much the 
alien had prospered and what 
execrable taste most German 
prosperity has. The cooks and 
maids were either tearful or 
forward. The ladies in the 
drawing-room were saucy or 
arch, or lofty and contemptu- 
ous, or cringing and pathetic. 
The result was usually disas- 
trous to the alien males. They 
were often not over-prompt 
in making their appearance, 
and were talked to in God 
Almighty to a black-beetle 
fashion, or at best were 
solemnly warned that it must 
not occur again. Many of the 
Specials were acquainted with 
German, and refused to talk 
anything else, though the vic- 
tims as steadily replied in 
English. It was the regular 
police who had originally 
marked the aliens down, and 
their form of registration very 
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often went no farther than 
giving them a piece of yellow 
paper with a number on it. 
They were probably pressed 
for time, or they may have 
been infected by the incurable 
sloppiness of Mr M‘Kenna. 
Orders to get proper papers 
the following morning were 
the immediate result. Many 
of the men protested that they 
were not Germans at all, but 
Czechs, or Swiss, or Alsatians. 
They were required to produce 
their birth certificates, and 
naturally could not do so. 
There was a tremendous lot of 
zeal and, in most subdivisions, 
exceedingly little result. The 


crawlingly obsequious had the 
worst time of all, but there 
were many Germans who pro- 
tested with tears that they 
had been forty years in the 
country, had no relations left 


in Germany, and would infal- 
libly be shot as spies or de- 
faulters if they were deported. 
A few were injudicious enough 
to effer to paste up recruiting 
posters outside their houses, 
which irritated some men into 
vaingloriousness. There was a 
great deal of variety in the 
work, and it was in violent 
contrast to pacing backwards 
and forwards on a bridge for 
four hours in the middle of the 
night, but probably there were 
few Special Constables who 
were not glad when it was 
over, and the aliens were in- 
terned or deported. 

The question of providing 
uniform for Special Constables 
has been raised in the House 
of Commons, and has been ob- 
jected to on the ground of 
expense. There was some talk 
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of a Special Constable’s cap, 
but this is rather a “run away 
and play” fashion of dealing 
with the matter; besides that, 
an official cap with plain 
clothes would be a direct chal- 
lenge to the jester. No more 
has been heard of it, and there 
are not many Specials who 
have not a vivid recollection 
of the delays there were in 
supplying the most obvious 
equipment in August 1914. 
Relieving constables had to 
take over truncheons, whistles, 
and sometimes even the arm- 
lets from the men they relieved. 
The first possessors had signed 
a receipt for these articles, and 
were told that they were re- 
sponsible, and they did not 
like passing them on. There 
were also, in particular, a great 
many who objected to taking 
over a whistle from a man 
about whose medical history 
they knew nothing. It seems 
fairly well established that no 
Special Constable has ever used 
his whistle yet, but that could 
not be anticipated in the days 
of early enthusiasm. The pes- 
simists are quite convinced that 
Special Constable caps, if they 
are sanctioned, will be dis- 
tributed with even greater 
solemn deliberation. 

Special Constables get no 
pay. There are hardly any, in 
fact, who have not been out of 
pocket, either in actual ex- 
penditure of money, or through 
the wear and tear of clothes 
and boots during the wet 
winter and spring. Not even 
the subdivisional staffs are al- 
lowed to send letters O.H.M.S., 
and most sergeants have spent 
not inconsiderable sums on 
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writing to their squads. Sta- 
tion sergeants, after long 
weeks, were authorised to send 
in claims for postages, but 
these are scrutinised with a 
care that suggests the examina- 
tion of a misdemeanant in the 
police eoourt. The original 
grant of two shillings for 
stationery for the duration of 
the war bas been supplemented, 
but in most places no one has 
troubled to ask where the office 
furniture came from or who 
paid for it. From the very be- 
ginning most stations have 
been very careful to enrol none 
but those over military age, or 
those who have been medically 
certified as unfit for active ser- 
vice. It is very desirable that 
the Specials should learn ele- 
mentary drill, so that they may 
present a reasonably creditable 
appearance when they march 
out, but that is no reason why 
they should be put through 
regular physical drill by former 
non-commissioned officers. 

The spectacle of a number of 
gentlemen of sixty or more, or 
of patriots who measure more 
round the waist than anywhere 
else, vertically or otherwise, 
going through Swedish drill 
exercises, is apt to raise com- 
ment among onlookers, whose 
sense of the humorous is per- 
haps not even acute, and at 
any rate is not balanced by 
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any command over their 
tongues. It is just possible 
that the exercise is as excellent 
actually, as it is theoretically, 
but it is absolutely certain that 
the criticism is physiologically 
bad when the resentment 
aroused by remarks interferes 
with the action of the gastric 
juices, already disorganised by 
resentment against German 
depravity, Ministerial short- 
comings, the School- board 
qualifications of the Censorate, 
and an epicene Press Bureau. 
It is, in fact, almost as ex- 
asperating as an official printed 
letter of thanks which begins: 
“Deeply impressed by the 
public spirit, patience, and 
perseverance,” &., &o, That 
suggests a public letter-writer 
in a Madrid alley, or in a 
Punjab village, and it was 
simply insulting from a Minister 
whose conduct of his own office 
most of the Specials used regu- 
larly to denounce in their clubs 
or public-houses,—for there are 
taxi-cab driver Specials who 
sacrifice both money and sleep ; 
there are greengrocer Specials 
who go straight from their beat 
to Covent Garden at five in the 


morning; there are gardeners 
and compositors, as well as the 
Club men of the Headquarters 
Division and the men who have 
taken up thousands of the War 
Loan. 
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DESERT AND MARSH IN ARABISTAN, 


** Behold, an he-goat came from the West over the face of the whole earth, and 


the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 


And he came to the ram which I 


saw standing before the river, and he was moved with choler against him, and 
he smote the ram and cast him upon the ground and trampled upon him.” 
—The Vision of the Prophet Daniel as he stood by the 
river Ulai (the modern Karin). 


Ir the dear old lady who 
took such comfort from the 
sound of “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia” were alive to- 
day and had a grandson taking 
part in the Persian Gulf Opera- 
tions, I fear his letters home 
would sadly disillusion her. 
The fact is that, although the 
Garden of Eden lies, according 
to the best traditions, right 
in the middle of the scene of 
fighting, and although the 
natives call their bit of the 
world the “ Arabs’ Paradise,” 
an ordinary Englishman con- 
demned to swelter in its awful 
heat is more likely to compare 
his surroundings to—the other 
place. 

But discomfort and interest 
have a way of being closely 
linked in “strange parts,” as 
the old lady would have called 
them: and though her ignor- 
ance is not shared in its 
blissful entirety by any large 
number of people nowadays, 
this far-away theatre of war 
is still so little known that 
perhaps the impressions of a 
traveller in the land may not 
be altogether amiss. 

I must start by explaining 
that I am using the name of 
Mesopotamia in its usual — 
though hardly correet—sense 
of the whole Tigris plain, as 





far southward as the shores 
of the Persian Gulf and as 
far eastward as the great 
mountain-barrier of Persia. 

Its main features can be 
summed up in three words: 
river, desert, and marsh. The 
river is, of course, the essen- 
tial part. Those “ Waters of 
Babylon” which once made 
Mesopotamia a rival with 
Egypt for the proud title of 
the Granary of the World, 
still keep their fertilising 
powers intact. But the old 
dams, canals, and barrages are 
all gone, and the productive 
land is now narrowed down 
to strips of palm-grove bor- 
dering the river banks. A 
bountiful provision of Nature 
—which seems to show poor 
powers of discrimination on the 
Dame’s part—allows the lazy 
river-Arab to raise his date- 
crop with barely a hand’s-turn 
of work. The flood of the tide 
at the head of the Persian 
Gulf so banks up the Tigris 
for nearly a hundred miles 
from its mouth, that by merely 
cutting irrigation-channels he 
gets his palms automatically 
watered twice a day. The 
familiar old creaking water- 
wheel of India and Egypt 
is thus altogether dispensed 
with. 
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Where the palm-groves end, 
the desert abruptly begins. 
Here you may not find that 


‘* Strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the 
sown,” 


where old Khayyam invites us 
to wander in happy oblivion. 
The desert itself, —of which 
more anon,—is not of the good 
honest sand that one usually 
associates with the name, In 
the south, at least, where it 
was once part of the Tigris’ 
delta, it is rich alluvial soil, 
good enough going for man 
and beast when dry, but a 
mere quagmire of the stickiest 
mud after rain or flood. I 
shall come to the marshes 
later. 

To try to deal with the scene 
of the whole war in Mesopo- 
tamia would be beyond the 
scope of the present sketch. 
We will limit ourselves, there- 
fore, to the part along the 
rivers Karin and Kerkha, in 
the land of Elam of the Old 
Testament. Here it was that 
Daniel, standing by the 
Kardin’s banks “in the third 
year of the reign of King 
Belshazzar,” saw that pro- 
phetic vision of the conquering 
ram from the West with a 
“notable horn between his 
eyes” (can we help recognising 
our old friend, the British 
Unicorn?), and not far from 
here his tomb still stands, an 
object of reverence to the local 
Moslem, and of sometimes 
rather sceptical curiosity to 
the Christian traveller. 

_ Another reason for the choice 
is that this region formed the 
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background of a miniature 
campaign by our troops against 
the Turks and Arabs, which 
was more or less separate from 
the main expedition on the 
Tigris. 

It would be best, perhaps, 
to give first of all a general 
idea of the lie of the country 
and a résumé of the fighting. 

The Tigris and Euphrates 
combine at Gorna (the site of 
the Garden of Eden) to form 
the Shatt-el-Arab, which 
empties itself after a little 
more than one hundred miles 
into the Persian Gulf. At 
Mohammerah, some forty miles 
above its outlet, however, it is 
joined on the left bank by the 
swift and turbid Karfin, which 
rises near Isfahan in the North 
and flows by tortuous ways 
through the Bakhtiari _hill- 
country and the plains of 
Persian Arabistan. To the 
west of the Karfin, between 
the mountains which form the 
edge of the great Persian 
plateau and the river Tigris, 
all is desert and swamp. Into 
the latter runs a smaller river 
now called the Kerkha, in 
ancient times the Choaspes, a 
stream whose waters—though 
not especially tasteful to the 
European palate—had such a 
vogue in old days that the 
kings of Persia would drink 
nothing else, and were supplied 
with it daily, even on their 
remotest campaigns, in golden 
jars carried by relays across 
the whole width of the empire. 
At Ahwaz on the Karin, 110 
miles up-stream, are the 
petroleum wells of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, and an 
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iron pipe laid across the 
desert on the eastern side of 
the river carries the crude oil 
down to the great refining 
works at Abadan on the 
Shatt-el-Arab. 

It was just above Fao, the 
Indo-European cable station, 
on the opposite, Turkish, bank 
that our Expeditienary Force 
first met the enemy last 
autumn. We had landed with 
amazing promptitude within a 
day or two of the declaration 
of war with Turkey, but the 
Turks were already well 
entrenched in the desert. It 
was the rainy season, and the 
desert was such a sea of cling- 
ing mud that our men had to 
attack at the walk, After a 
very brave advance, however, 
they drove the enemy out of 
their trenches, and they, in 
their turn, had to retire at the 
walk under heavy gun fire A 
curious thing then happened, 
which illustrates the unex- 
pected possibilities of desert 
warfare. Men in the tops of 
our warships lying in the 
Shatt were surprised to see 
that our guns, at a given 
moment, ceased to fire and the 
enemy retreated unmolested. 
What had happened was that, 
to the eyes of our gunners on 
the level, they had disappeared 
into the mirage. Having once 
got the Turks on the run, we 
advanced without much diffi- 
culty on Basra and captured 
it. The Turks made their next 
serious stand at Gorna. Here 
we met with an obstinate re- 
sistance, but finally outflanked 
the enemy in a combined mili- 
tary and naval action and 





drove them up the Euphrates 
and Tigris. On the Euphrates, 
their position near Nasriyeh 
has since been successfully at- 
tacked; on the Tigris, they 
retreated to Amara. 

But a second, and more or 
less independent series of 
operations was going on dur- 
ing this time on and near the 
Karan. The Turks had stirred 
up the Arabs of the eastern 
desert and, having collected a 
mixed force, were threatening 
Ahwaz and the oil-fields. To 
meet this threat, a British and 
Indian foree was despatched 
up the Karin, and on March 3 
a very desperate fight took 
plaee near Ahw4z, when 4 
reconnoitring force of our men 
were surrounded in the desert 
by nearly ten times their 
number, They cut their way 
through and, though losing 
heavily themselves, accounted 
for 700 of the enemy left dead 
on the field. After an un- 
successful assault a month 
later on Ahw4z, the Turks 
again assembled in force in the 
middle of May on the banks 
of the Kerkha, and our troops 
went out to the attack. Once 
more the vagaries of their 
native desert saved the Turks 
and Arabs: a violent sand- 
storm arose, which, added toa 
sudden spate on the Kerkha, 
checked our attack and gave 
the enemy time to make good 
his retreat. In the meantime, 
however, we had so far pro- 
gressed on the Tigris that 
General Townshend was able 
to steam with a gunboat flo- 
tilla fifty miles up the river to 
Amara. The Turks were now 
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in the grip of the pincers. 
The Ahw4z column under 
General Gorringe chased them 
westwards across the Kerkha ; 
their advanced guard, breaking 
through to Amara, could do 
nothing but surrender to 
General Townshend, while the 
main body was driven into the 

eat marshes behind Amara 
and there dispersed. 

In playing its réle in these 
events, the Karin was not 
making its first appearance in 
our military annals. In the 
little-sung Persian War of the 
Fifties, we replied to an attempt 
by the Persian Government to 
seize Herat by shipping an 
army up the Gulf to Moham- 
merah. They bombarded the 
town, attacked and put to ab- 
ject flight the Persian army ; 
after which the Seaforth 
Highlanders proceeded trium- 
phantly up the Karan and 
took Ahwaéz. Gashes in the 
trunks of some of the older 
palms and bits of shells, still 
ploughed up from time to time 
round Mohammerah, keep alive 
the record of this almost for- 
gotten campaign. 

The Mohammerah of to-day 
is & port of some importance, 
where merchandise for Central 
Persia is disembarked from 
ocean-going vessels into small 
river craft. The town straggles 
along the water’s edge, and its 
streets are dirty beyond words; 
but you avoid their horrors by 
using the river for your com- 
ings and goings, as much as a 
matter of course as you would 
the canals in Venice. The 
analogy is even carried a little 
further by the species of boat 





which carries you, and which 
shares the several character- 
istics of canoe, punt, and 
gondola, A canoe in shape, 
but flat-bottomed like a punt, 
its prow has something of the 
graceful curve of the gondola. 
In this hybrid craft you recline 
in cushioned ease, propelled 
against the tide by sturdy 
Arabs with long smooth strokes 
of punt-poles of flexible bam- 
boo, or, if the tide be with you, 
by noiseless paddles. The town, 
as you slide past it in your 
belem, displays the meretricious 
charm so peculiar to Hastern 
cities, hiding away an ignoble 
jumble of mud dwellings behind 
a delightfully picturesque river- 
front. Blue-painted, baleonied 
houses, tented coffee-shops, and 
occasional fragrant gardens 
stretch along the bank, broken 
here and there by narrow 
creeks running inland and 
spanned at intervals by bridges 
of mellow brick-work. 

Opposite the Custom House, 
in mid-stream, lie the two 
solitary units of the Persian 
navy. They are converted 
merchantmen, armed with light 
guns and commanded by an ex- 
captain of the Belgian Merean- 
tile Marine. They remain, it is 
true, permanently anchored in 
the river—one of them, at 
least, for the very good reason 
that she has no engines, these 
necessary adjuncts to locomo- 
tien having, if rumour speaks 
true, been sold secretly by a 
former captain, when par- 
ticularly hard pressed by his 
creditors. But they are kept 
outwardly smart and in good 
repair, and serve their purpose 
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once a-year by firing a salute 
on the Shah’s birthday. 

It was in the early spring 
of last year that we left 
Mohammerah on our march 
northwards, keeping to a line 
parallel to the Karin. For 
some distance a fringe of palms 
bordered either bank; beyond, 
to east and west, stretched 
illimitable desert. Its surface, 
softened but no longer flooded 
by the winter rains, made 
perfect going for the horses’ 
feet, and wherever the soil 
was not too impregnated 
with salt, a growth of young 
grass covered the desert with 
a carpet as smooth and fine 
as the lawn of a cathedral 
close. Tiny aromatic plants, 
indistinguishable to the eye, 
filled the air with a pleasant 
acrid scent. 

I have mentioned, in speak- 
ing of the fighting near Fao, 
of the incident of mirage 
blotting out the retreating 
Turkish troops. Strange as 
this may sound to people at 
home, to any one who has 
travelled in the country such 
a phenomenon is as common as 
the setting of the sun. When 
trekking in the desert you are 
hardly ever free from it, and 
the forms it takes are legion. 
Often we were suddenly aware 
of a lake spreading out its 
waters on the horizon, while 
a long arm stretched towards 
us to within a few hundred 
yards, its banks perfectly clear- 
cut and the water clear and 
limpid. Or our caravan, half 
a mile in the rear, which the 
moment before had been walk- 
ing quite normally on the 
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surface of the desert, would 
suddenly perform a_bewilder- 
ing feat of “levitation,” and 
continue its progress in the air, 
Or again, a group of palms or 
a crowd of horsemen seen from 
far off, would, as one ap- 
proached, resolve themselves 
into low desert scrub a few 
inches high or a flock of goats. 

On the afternoon of the 
second day’s march from Mo- 
hammerah, there comes into 
sight a solitary group of trees, 
a pretty sure sign in this 
denuded country of the sacred- 
ness of- the spot on which they 
grow. There among them, 
truly enough, gleamed the 
white dome of a saint’s tomb. 
On reaching the place we were 
puzzled to find the ground all 
around strewn with a number 
of shapeless forms covered with 
reed - matting. An English 
officer with us, who knew the 
country well, supplied the ex- 
planation. The buried seyyid, 
it seems, stretches an arm of 
protection, as it were, over all 
objects within a certain radius 
of his tomb, and such is the 
odour of his sanctity that not 
the hardiest thief dare touch 
thing within the circle. The 
shapes lying round were 
ploughs, hoes, and any other 
bits of property belonging to 
the semi-nomadic country-folk, 
who, when the season’s work 
in the fields is over, leave them 
here till they return in the 
following spring. The place 
has thus become a kind of 
“safe-deposit” for the entire 
neighbourhood. 

But another, somewhat grue- 
some, class of goods is ware 
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housed round the tomb— to 
wit, corpses. The warehous- 
ing of a corpse sounds a trifle 
indecent, but it is literally 
what takes place. Every true 
Shia cherishes in his heart the 
ultimate ideal of being buried 
within the shade of the holy 
shrine of Kerbela, where Hus- 
sein, Ali’s son of tragic mem- 
ory, lies buried. Many go to 
that spot to die; others are 
earried thither by pious rela- 
tives after death. Those who 
perform the posthumous jour- 
ney, however, have a burden- 
some condition laid upon them 
by the Turkish sanitary author- 
ities — they must have been 
dead three years! So it 
comes about that a tempor- 
ary resting-place has to be 
found for them; and here, by 
Karfin’s bank, beneath the 
secondary shadow of the poor 
old saint, the little colony of 
pilgrims in purgatory wait 
patiently beneath their humble 
huts of reeds. 

The country I am attempt- 
ing to describe was the scene 
of Layard’s ‘Early Adven- 
tures” “Adventures” seems 
almost too mild a term for 
the amazing life he led among 
the cut-throat tribes of the 
Bakhtiari, Lurs, and Arabs; 
his wanderings in disguise 
were as daring as any of Sir 
Richard Burton’s- Arabian 
travels. It was between 1840 
and 1842 that the future dis- 
coverer of Nineveh came to 
Arabistan. He was twenty- 
two years old, and tiring of 
work in a London solicitor’s 
offiee, had decided to try his 
fortune at the bar in Ceylon. 
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He conceived the astounding 
project of making his way 
thither overland. Passing 
through Constantinople, Syria, 
and Bagdad, Layard reached 
the Bakhtiari country at the 
moment when one of their 
principal chiefs was attacked 
by the Shah’s army under a 
most bloodthirsty and un- 
scrupulous eunuch, known as 
the Matamet. The chief was 
forced to leave his mountain 
fastness and flee for his life 
into the plains of Arabistan, 
to find refuge with his friend 
the Sheikh of Mohammerah, 
The Matamet and his army 
pursued, and Layard describes 
how the terrified Arabs broke 
down all the dykes and irri- 
gation dams, so as to flood 
the country against the in- 
vaders, pulled to bits their 
huts of reeds (such as they 
still live in to-day), and made 
of the débris rafts on which 
they embarked with their 
families and what few goods 
they could take. Layard him- 
self, alone and helpless — he 
had been stripped by brigands 
shortly before— managed to 
build a small raft for himself, 
and, joining the endless flotilla 
drifting down the river, at 
length reached comparative 
safety in the Sheikh’s camp. 
In those days the tamarisk, 
which grows in a thick tangle 
in many places along the 
Karfin’s bank, was a favour- 
ite haunt of lions. The fol- 
lowing is Layard’s account of 
a quaint popular belief about 
the King of Beasts: “The 
lions are divided into Musul- 
mans and Kafirs or infidels. 
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The first are tawny, the second 
dark-yellow with a black mane, 
If a man is attacked by a 
Musulman lion, he must take 
off his cap and very humbly 
supplicate the animal in the 
name of Ali to have pity on 
him. The proper formula is: 
‘O cat of Ali, I am a servant 
of Ali. Pass by my house 
(i.e., spare me) by the hand 
of Ali!’ The lion will then 
generously spare the suppliant 
and depart. Such considera- 
tion must not, however, be 
expected from a Kafir lion.” 
The natives are nowadays 
spared the necessity of such 
@ momentous discrimination, 
as it is now ten years or more 
since the last lion was seen in 
this part of the world. Their 
quondam prey, the wild pig, 
live, in consequence, a safe 
and uneventful life on the 
river’s bank. These, with the 
shy herds of gazelle which 
occasionally appear on the 
horizon, and the ubiquitous 
jackals, whose howling makes 
night hideous, are almost the 
only four-footed beasts to in- 
habit this arid land. Birds, 
on the contrary, are very 
numerous — snipe, duck, par- 
tridges, long-legged cranes, 
and, above all, sand-grouse. 
The time of our journey 
through the desert was the 
sand-grouse flocking season, and 
one could ride for hours watch- 
ing their amazing manceuvres 
in the sky. On the horizon 
would appear what looked for 
all the world like the thick 
eloud of smoke streaming from 
an express train. Suddenly the 
cloufl condensed into a solid 
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mass, and an instant later 
a point shot out of the mass 
into the sky like an explod- 
ing rocket, leaving a wedge. 
shaped train behind. The 
next minute a change in the 
direction of the flock’s flight 
would make it vanish ag if 
by magic, only to reappear 
farther along the horizon and 
commenee its strange evolu- 
tions over again. How many 
scores of thousands of birds go 
to make up one such flock, and 
how they all find food, are 
questions which must puzzle 
the most learned ornithologist. 
They say the beat of wings is 
quite deafening when a flock 
of sand -grouse is still two 
miles away, but for this I 
cannot vouch. 

After a few days caravan- 
ing across this level desert, 
bounded by a skyline un- 
broken, as a rule, by so much 
as a single tree, the dead flat- 
ness of the landscape began to 
weigh on the soul; but gradu- 
ally, as we journeyed steadily 
northwards, an _ indistinct 
whiteness on the horizon 
slowly resolved itself into the 
great, snow-clad Bakhtiari 
range. 

Behind that dazzling barrier, 
with its 12,000-feet peaks, lay, 
we knew, the great tableland, 
which is the real Persia. For 
Arabistan, the country I have 
been speaking of, is but an out- 
lying province of the empire— 
a limb stretched out, as it 
were, beyond nature’s bound- 
ary, and peopled by a race 
which is Persian neither by 
blood nor speech. 

The ethnical boundary here 
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between Turkey and Persia is 
of the dimmest, and the Arab 
tribes rove freely to and fro 
across the frontier. The tribes- 
men are always ready for a 
scrap, and it was from among 
them that the Turks drew a 
very large proportion of the 
forces we have been fighting. 
The particular tribe who threw 
in their lot most readily against 
us were the Beni Lam, who 
have their headquarters in 
Turkey, on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris near Amara. These 
sons of Ishmael are of a de- 
generate Arabian stock, which 
has lost all the finer qualities 
of the real Bedouin and re- 
tained all their least attractive 
characteristics. Pirates on the 
river and marauders on the 
land, they are fittingly de- 
scribed in the words of an 
Englishman who _ travelled 
among them seventy years 
ago: “The Beni Lam are not 
Arabs but Kafirs, who neither 
respect the laws of hospitality 
nor behave in any way as 
good Musulmans. They are as 
treacherous as they are sav- 
age and cruel, and would cut 
the throat of a guest for a 
trifle.” 

This amiable tribe, like several 
of its neighbours, lives almost 
exclusively by plunder. They 
rob and harry the more settled 
and respectable part of the 
population, who live, conse- 
quently, in a state of constant 
apprehension, The dread of 
them, in fact, spreads an utter 
blight over an enormous tract 
of country which, given a 
reasonable degree of security 
and a simple system of irriga- 
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tion, might again become one 
of the richest regions of the 
world. Enterprise does not 
flourish, however, in a country 
where at any moment a raid* ~ 
party of mounted men may 
swoop down on the flocks and 
herds of some peaceful village 
and drive them off. As the 
killing of a man in these parts 
gives rise automatically to a 
blood-feud, the raiders generally 
avoid actual murder, but their 
treatment of the poor little 
shepherd boys is inhuman. To 
give themselves more time to 
get away safely with their 
booty, they flog the little 
fellows within an inch of their 
lives, and leave them to crawl 
slowly home to their village: 
by the time they have reached 
it and given the alarm, the 
marauders are out of reach. 
Before the war began these 
Arab tribes were one of the 
sharpest of the many sharp 
thorns in the Ottoman side, 
and the life of a Turkish Vali 
in their midst was not a happy 
one. But apparently the cry 
of “Death to the Infidel!” has 
still some of its ancient potency 
—or it may be that the lure of 
unlimited rifles and ammuni- 
tion was irresistible; in any 
case, the bulk of the tribesmen 
decided to join forces with the 
hated ruling race in an adven- 
ture which they have had, 
happily, every cause to rue. 
As may be supposed, perma- 
nent villages are scarce in & 
land where settled inhabitants 
are few and their fortunes so 
precarious. The few that exist 
are dotted at intervals along 
the Kariin’s saan,” and our 
B 
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camps were pitched at nights 
near these groups of mud-and- 
reed huts on the edge of the 
swirling, ochre-coloured stream. 
Sometimes an antiquated stern- 
wheeler would pass up-stream 
on its way from Mohammerah 
to Ahw4z; watching her strug- 
gling against the current, we 
little thought that in less than 
ten months’ time she would be 
toiling up again with a barrier 
of sand-bags round her bul- 
warks and a freight of British 
“Tommies ” on board ! 

The villagers were friendly, 
if inquisitive folk, and we 
were often ceremoniously 
greeted by the members of an 
extremely aristocratic family of 
seyyids who lived scattered 
among the various villages, 
enjoying a position not at all 
unlike that of “county families” 
at home, Their language is 
rough, but eminently expres- 
sive. I remember the sheikh 
of a village, answering a ques- 
tion about a rather corpulent 
member of our party who had 
ridden through ahead of the 
rest, gravely informing us that 
“the father-of-bellies had 
passed.” 

The next village on our route 
was a good example of this 
favourite Arab device of form- 
ing names. It was called “The 
Mother-of-Date-Syrup,” a more 
appetising name than that of 
another of our camps, “The 
Mother-of-Pitch ”’! 

From a point about seventy 
miles up the Karin, we struck 
across, with our caravan, to 
the Kerkha, and crossed it 
at a place a few miles from 
where our troops bridged it 
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during the great rout of the 
Turks. 

All the rivers of Mesopotamia 
are fickle creatures, but the 
Kerkha is the most fickle of 
them all. The trick it played 
on our pursuing column, which 
has already been mentioned, 
was thoroughly characteristic, 
Rising near Kermanshah, the 
stream meanders in a series of 
inconsequent windings to within 
a few miles of the Kariin, turns 
thence abruptly northward 
again, and finally merges into 
the Tigris marshes and is 
lost. During the last part 
of its course it passes near 
a place called Howeiza, where 
some eighty years ago it gave 
a remarkable display of its 
perversity. The river at that 
date passed through the town 
and watered the fertile lands 
around. Excellent crops were 
raised, and Howeiza was 4 
very flourishing town of 
30,000 inhabitants. One fate- 
ful day, however, the good folk 
of the place woke to find them- 
selves left high and dry— 
the river had, in the night, 
abandoned its old bed and 
taken to another some miles 
away. Deprived in this way 
of the sole cause of its pros- 
perity, Howeiza rapidly de- 
clined. In a short time the 
population had dwindled to 4 
tenth, and nowadays the place 
is little more than a village. 

The river continues for many 
miles through the marshes be- 
fore it is finally swallowed up, 
and a considerable population 
of fishermen and rice-growers 
lives along its banks. They 
are a queer amphibious race of 
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men, living in strange sur- 
roundings. The only means of 
locomotion in the marshes are 
roughly -built boats, a very 
primitive edition of the neat, 
graceful belems of the Tigris, 
daubed generously with pitch 
inside and ‘out. 

In one of these craft we 
journeyed leisurely down the 
river, paddled by native boat- 
men who droned interminable 
Arab love-songs as we drifted 
along. At times we met other 
belems, laden high with cut 
reeds, being tracked labori- 
ously up-stream by a man on 
the bank, while his companion, 
sitting in the stern, steered 
the boat bow-on to the stream. 
These marsh-men wore very 
few clothes, and were burnt 
as black as negroes by the 
sun. The river banks were 
populated by innumerable 
tortoises, which sat craning 
their necks at us as we 
passed; solemn cranes stood 
sentinel here and there, and 
kingfishers, some of them 
blue, some black and white, 
flitted across the water. 
Once we saw at the water's 
edge a group of strange- 
looking birds of a sort the 
Arabs call wdg. They are 
grave, hunchbacked creatures, 
and stand in a half- human 
way, like penguins. But, in- 
stead of the penguin’s cheer- 
ful air, they wore a sad, de- 
jected look, and reminded one 
irresistibly of a party of 
Scotch Elders attending a 
funeral. The male of the 
Species has a plumage of 
beautiful greeny-blue, but 
the females wear sober grey. 
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The marsh villages were 
unlike any I ever saw. The 
largest one, Bisaitin, stretehes 
for two miles or more along 
either bank, and our boat 
passed through an_ endless 
street of reed-huts, with side- 
streets at intervals leading off 
the main stream. The only 
material the people have for 
building their houses are the 
reeds which grow densely for 
miles round. To make a hut, 
the reeds are cut into lengths, 
tied into bundles, and planted 
in a double row in the ground. 
The space between is roofed 
by a “barrel-vault” of reed- 
mats, and the two ends closed 
by bundles of an extra large 
size, their tops uncut, so as 
to fall in graceful curves 
above the roof. 

The whole life of the place 
goes on along the water- 
ways. Staring Arabs and 
naked children line the narrow 
path between the huts and 
the water’s edge on the very 
rare occasions when a European 
travels past, and other belems 
full of men with long fish- 
tridents paddle up alongside 
to gossip with your boatmen 
or exchange whiffs of the 
friendly hubble-bubble. 

Where the main river ends 
comes a complete change of 
scene. To all appearance one 
has arrived at a cul-de-sac 
shut in by reeds on every 
side. We had reached this 
point, and were wondering 
how in the world to get 
farther, when half a dozen 
Arabs from the bank dashed 
into the water, and, shoving 
with a will, pushed our belem, 
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with ourselves inside, over a 
low mud dyke into open 
water beyond. A number of 
other belems were already 
there, and the jostling, shout- 
ing, laughing crowd brought 
the scene at Boulter’s Lock 
vividly to one’s mind. 

We presently worked our 
way through, and began to 
paddle along a narrow channel 
winding among an impene- 
trable growth of reeds reach- 
ing high overhead. A feeling 
of complete isolation pervaded 
the place. The reeds cut off 
everything from sight save a 
narrow strip of sky and the 
short stretch of water between 
the last turn of the channel 
and the next; the surface 
was unruffied by the slightest 
breeze, the heat intolerable, 


and only the droning plaint 
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of the boatmen, the soft dip 
of their paddles, and the occa- 
sional faint twittering of birds, 
heard but never seen, broke 
the silence. 

A mile farther on, the 
channel widened out into a 
broad lagoon alive with water- 
fowl of different kinds, and on 
the yonder side the marsh 
blended once more with the 
familiar desert. 

Among these marshes ended 
the pursuit of the Turkish 
army by the British and 
Indian troops, who had re- 
pulsed their attempts on 
Ahwaz and driven them in 
rout across the desert. And, 
as my object has been to 
sketch, however slightly, the 
scene of this campaign, here 
too must cease my tale. 


G. E. H. 
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THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 


DE a ir 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE COMING OF THE BLACK STONE. 


I cAME down to breakfast 
next morning, after eight 
hours of blessed dreamless 
sleep, to find Sir Walter de- 
coding a telegram in the midst 
of muffins and marmalade. 
His fresh rosiness of yesterday 
seemed a thought tarnished. 

“T had a busy hour on the 
telephone after you went to 
bed,” he said. “I got my 
Chief to speak to the First 
Lord and the Secretary for 
War, and they are bringing 
Royer over a day sooner. This 
wire clinches it. He will be in 
London at five. Odd that the 
code word for a Sous- Chef 
d’Etat Major-General should 
be ‘Porker.’” 

He directed me to the hot 
dishes and went on. 

“Not that I think it will do 
much good. If your friends 
were clever enough to find out 
the first arrangement they are 
clever enough to discover the 
change. I would give my head 
to know where the leak is. 
We believed there were only 
five men in England who knew 
about Royer’s visit, and you 
may be certain there were 
fewer in France, for they 
manage these thing better 
there.” 

While I ate he continued to 
talk, making me to my surprise 
& present of his full confidence. 


“Can the dispositions not be 
changed?” I asked. 

“They could,” he _ said. 
“But we want to avoid that if 
possible. They are the result 
of immense thought, and no 
alteration would be as good. 
Besides, on one or two points 
change is simply impossible. 
Still, something could 
done, I suppose, if it were 
absolutely necessary. But you 
see the difficulty, Hannay. 
Our enemies are not going 
to be such fools as to pick 
Royer’s pocket or any childish 
game like that. They know 
that would mean a row and 
put us on our guard, Their 
aim is to get the details with- 
out any of us knowing, 80 
that Royer will go back to 
Paris in the belief that the 
whole business is still deadly 
secret. If they can’t do that 
they fail, for, once we suspect, 
they know that the whole 
thing must be altered.” 

“Then we must stick by the 
Frenchman’s side till he is 
home again,” I said. ‘If they 
thought they could get the 
information in Paris they 
would try there. It means 
that they have some deep 
scheme on foot in London 
which they reckon is going to 
win out,” 

“Royer dines with my Chief, 
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and then comes to my house 
where four people will see him 
—Whittaker from the Admi- 
ralty, myself, Sir Arthur Drew, 
and General Winstanley. The 
First Lord is ill, and has gone 
to Sherringham. At my house 
he will get a certain document 
from Whittaker, and after that 
he will be motored to Ports- 
mouth where a destroyer will 
take him to Havre. His 
journey is too important for 
the ordinary boat-train. He 
will never be left unattended 
for a moment till he is safe on 
French soil. The same with 
Whittaker till he meets Royer. 
That is the best we can do, 
and it’s hard to see how there 
can be any miscarriage. But 
I don’t mind admitting that 
I’m horribly nervous, This 
murder of Karolides will play 
the deuce in the chancelleries 
of Europe.” 

After breakfast he asked me 
if I could drive a car. 

‘“‘ Well, you’ll be my chauffeur 
to-day and wear Hudson’s rig. 
You’re about his size. You 
have a hand in this business 
and we are taking no risks. 
There are desperate men 
against us, who will not re- 
spect the country retreat of 
an over-worked official.” 

When I first came to London 
I had bought a car and amused 
myself with running about the 
south of England, so I knew 
something of the geography. 
I took Sir Walter to town by 
the Bath Road and made good 
going. It was a soft breathless 
June morning, with a promise 
of sultriness later, but it was 
delicious enough swinging 
through the little towns with 





their freshly watered streets, 
and past the summer gardens 
of the Thames valley. I landed 
Sir Walter at his house in 
Queen Anne’s Gate punctually 
by half-past eleven. The butler 
was coming up by train with 
the luggage. 

The first thing he did was to 
take me round to Scotland 
Yard. There we saw a prim 
gentleman, with a clean-shaven, 
lawyer’s face. 

“T’ve brought you the 
Portland Place murderer,” 
was Sir Walter’s introduc- 
tion. 

The reply was a wry smile, 
“It would have been a wel- 
come present, Bullivant. This, 
I presume, is Mr _ Richard 
Hannay, who for some days 
greatly interested my depart- 
ment.” 

“Mr Hannay will interest 
it again. He has much to tell 
you, but not to-day. For cer- 
tain grave reasons his tale 
must wait for twenty -four 
hours. Then, I can promise 
you, you will be entertained 
and possibly edified. I want 
you to assure Mr Hannay that 
he will suffer no further in- 
convenience.” 

This assurance was promptly 
given. “You can take up 
your life where you left off,” 
I was told. “Your flat, which 
probably you no longer wish 
to occupy, is waiting for you, 
and your man is still there. 
As you were never publicly 
accused, we considered that 
there was no need of a public 
exculpation. But on that, of 
course, you must please your- 
self.” 4 
“We may want your assist- 
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ance later on, MacGillivray,” 
Sir Walter said as we left. 

Then he turned me loose. 

“Come and see me to- 
morrow, Hannay. I needn’t 
tell you to keep deadly quiet. 
If I were you I would go to 
bed, for you must have con- 
siderable arrears of sleep to 
overtake. You had better lie 
low, for if one of your Black 
Stone friends saw you there 
might be trouble.” 


I felt curiously at a loose 
end. At first it was very 
pleasant to be a free man, able 
to go where I wanted without 
fearing anything. I had only 
been a month under the ban 
of the law, and it was quite 
enough for me. I went to the 
Savoy and ordered very care- 
fully a very good luncheon, 
and then smoked the best cigar 
the house could provide. But 
I was still feeling nervous. 
When I saw anybody look at 
me in the lounge, I grew shy, 
and wondered if they were 
thinking about the murder. 

After that I took a taxi and 
drove miles away up into 
North London, I walked back 
through fields and lines of 
villas and terraces and then 
slums and mean streets, and 
it took me pretty nearly two 
hours. All the while my rest- 
lessness was growing worse. 
I felt that great things, tre- 
mendous things, were happen- 
ing or about to happen, and I, 
who was the cog-wheel of the 
whole business, was out of it. 
Royer would be landing at 
Dover, Sir Walter would be 
making plans with the few 
people in England who were 


in the secret, and somewhere 
in the darkness the Black Stone 
would be working. I felt the 
sense of danger and impending 
calamity, and I had the curious 
feeling, too, that I alone could 
avert it, alone could grapple 
with it. But I was out of the 
game now. How could it be 
otherwise? It was not likely 
that Cabinet Ministers and 
Admiralty Lords and Generals 
would admit me to their 
councils, 

I actually began to wish 
that I could run up against 
one of my three enemies. 
That would lead to develop- 
ments, I felt that I wanted 
enormously to have a vulgar 
scrap with those gentry, where 
I could hit out and flatten 
something. I was rapidly 
getting into a very bad 
temper. 

I didn’t feel like going back 
to my flat. That had to be 
faced some time, but as [I still 
had sufficient money I thought 
I would put it off till next morn- 
ing, and go to a hotel for the 
night. 

My irritation lasted through 
dinner, which I had at a res- 
taurant in Jermyn Street. I 
was no longer hungry, and let 
several courses pass untasted. 
I drank the best part of a 
bottle of Burgundy, but it did 
nothing to cheer me. An 
abominable restlessness had 
taken possession of me, Here 
was I, a very ordinary fellow, 
with no particular brains, and 
yet I was convinced that some- 
how I was needed to help this 
business through—that with- 
out me it would all go to blazes. 
I told myself it was sheer silly 
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conceit, that four or five of the 
cleverest people living, with all 
the might of the British Em- 
pire at their back, had the job 
in hand. Yet I couldn’t be 
convinced. It seemed as if a 
voice kept speaking in my ear, 
telling me to be up and doing, 
or I would never sleep again. 

The upshot was that about 
half-past nine I made up my 
mind to go to Queen Anne’s 
Gate. Very likely I would not 
be admitted, but it would ease 
my conscience to try. 

I walked down Jermyn 
Street, and at the corner of 
Duke Street passed a group 
of young men. They were in 
evening dress, had been dining 
somewhere, and were going on 
to a music-hall. One of them 
was Mr Marmaduke Mark- 
Brown. 

He saw me and stopped 
short. 

“By God, the murderer!” 
he cried. ‘Here, you fellows, 
hold him! That’s Hannay, 
the man who did the Portland 
Place murder!” He gripped 
me by the arm, and the others 
crowded round. 

I wasn’t looking for any 
trouble, but my ill- temper 
made me play the fool. A 
policeman came up, and I 
should have told him the 
truth, and, if he didn’t believe 
it, demanded to be taken to 
Scotland Yard, or for that 
matter to the nearest police 
station. But a delay at that 
moment seemed to me un- 
endurable, and the sight of 
Marmie’s imbecile face was 
more than I could bear. I let 
out with my left, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him 
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measure his length in the 
gutter. 

Then began an unholy row, 
They were all on me at once, 
and the policeman took me in 
the rear. I got in one or two 
good blows, for, I think, with 
fair play, I could have licked 
the lot of them, but the police. 
man pinned me behind, and 
one of them got his fingers on 
my throat. 

Through a black cloud of 
rage I heard the officer of the 
law asking what was the 
matter, and Marmie, between 
his broken teeth, declaring 
that I was Hannay the mur- 
derer. 

“Oh, damn it all,” I cried, 
“make the fellow shut up. I 
advise you to leave me alone, 
constable. Scotland Yard 
knows all about me, and you'll 
get a proper wigging if you 
interfere with me.’ 

“You've got to come along 
of me, young man,” said the 
policeman. “I saw you strike 
that gentleman crool ‘ard. 
You began it too, for he wasn’t 
doing nothing. I seen you. 
Best go quietly or I’ll have to 
fix you up.” 

Exasperation and an over- 
whelming sense that at no cost 
must I delay gave me the 
strength of a bull elephant. 
I fairly wrenched the constable 
off his feet, floored the man 
who was gripping my collar, 
and set off at my best pace 
down Duke Street. I heard 
a whistle being blown, and the 
rush of men behind me. 

T have a very fair turn of 
speed, and that night I had 
wings. In a jiffey I was in 
Pall Mall and had turned down 
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towards St James’s Park. I 
dodged the policeman at the 
Palace gates, dived through a 
press of carriages at the en- 
trance to the Mall, and was 
making for the bridge before 
my pursuers had crossed the 
roadway. In the open ways 
of the Park I put on a spurt. 
Happily there were few people 
about and no one tried to stop 
me. I was staking all on get- 
ting to Queen Anne’s Gate. 

When I entered that quiet 
thoroughfare it seemed de- 
serted. Sir Walter’s house 
was in the narrow part, and 
outside it three or four motor- 
cars were drawn up. I slack- 
ened speed some yards off and 
walked briskly up to the door. 
If the butler refused me admis- 
sion, or if he even delayed to 
open the door, I was done. 

He didn’t delay. I had 
scarcely rung before the door 
opened. 

“T must see Sir Walter,” 
I panted. “My business is 
desperately important.” 

That butler was a great 
man, Without moving a 
muscle he held the door open, 
and then shut it behind me. 
“Sir Walter is engaged, sir, 
and I have orders to admit 
no one. Perhaps you will 
wait.” : 

The house was of the old- 
fashioned kind, with a wide 
hall and rooms on both sides 
of it. At the far end was an 
alcove with a telephone and a 
couple of chairs, and there the 
butler offered me a seat. 

“See here,” I whispered. 
“There's trouble about and 
Pm in it. But Sir Walter 
knows, and I’m working for 
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him. If any one comes and 
asks if I am here, tell him a 
lie.” 

He nodded, and presently 
there was a noise of voices in 
the street, and a furious ring- 
ing at the bell. I never admired 
@ man more than that butler. 
He opened the door, and with 
a face like a graven image 
waited to be questioned. Then 
he gave them it. He told them 
whose house it was, and what 
his orders were, and simply 
froze them off the doorstep. 
I could see it all from my 
alcove, and it was better than 


any play. 


I hadn’t waited long till 
there came another ring at the 
bell. The butler made no 
bones about admitting this 
new visitor. 

While he was taking off his 
coat I saw who it was. You 
couldn’t open a newspaper or 
a@ magazine without seeing that 
face—the grey beard cut like 
a spade, the firm fighting 
mouth, the blunt square nose, 
and the keen blue eyes, I 
recognised the First Sea Lord, 
the man, they say, that made 
the new British Navy. 

He passed my alcove and 
was ushered into a room at the 
back of the hall. As the door 
opened I could hear the sound 
of low voices. It shut, and I 
was left alone again. 

For twenty minutes I sat 
there, wondering what I was 
to do next. I was still per- 
fectly convinced that I was 
wanted, but when or how I 
had no notion, I kept looking 
at my watch, and as the time 
crept on to half -past ten I 
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began to think that the con- 
ference must soon end, In a 
quarter of an hour Royer 
should be speeding along the 
road to Portsmouth... . 

Then I heard a bell ring and 
the butler appeared. The door 
of the back room opened, and 
the First Sea Lord came out. 
He walked past me, and in 
passing he glanced in my 
direction, and for a second 
we looked each other in the 
face. 

Only for a second, but it was 
enough to make my heart jump. 
I had never seen the great man 
before, and he had never seen 
me. But in that fraction of 
time something sprang into his 
eyes, and that something was 
recognition. You can’t mis- 
take it. It is a flicker, a spark 
of light, a minute shade of 
difference which means one 


thing and one thing only. It 
came involuntarily, for in a 
moment it died, and he passed 


on. Ina maze of wild fancies 
I heard the street door close 
behind him. 

I picked up the telephone 
book and looked up the num- 
ber of his house, We were 
connected at once, and I heard 
@ servant’s voice. 

“Is his Lordship at home?” 
I asked. 

“His Lordship returned half 
an hour ago,” said the voice, 
“and has gone to bed. He is 
not very well to-night. Will 
you leave a message, sir?” 

I rung off and _ almost 
tumbled into a chair. My 
part in this business was not 
yet ended. It had been a 
close shave, but I had been 
in time. 
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Not a moment could be lost, 
so I marched boldly to the 
door of that back room and 
entered without knocking. 
Five surprised faces looked up 
from a round table. There 
was Sir Walter, and Drew the 
War Minister, whom I knew 
from his photographs. There 
was a slim elderly man, who 
was probably Whittaker, the 
Admiralty official, and there 
was General Winstanley, con- 
spicuous from the long scar on 
his forehead. Lastly, there 
was a short stout man with 
an iron-grey moustache and 
bushy eyebrows, who had been 
arrested in the middle of a 
sentence. 

Sir Walter’s face showed 
surprise and annoyance. 

“This is Mr Hannay, of 
whom I have _ spoken to 
you,” he said apologetically to 
the company. “I’m afraid, 
Hannay, this visit is ill- 
timed.” 

I was getting back my cool- 
ness. ‘That remains to be 
seen, sir,” I said; “but I think 
it may be in the nick of time. 
For God’s sake, gentlemen, tell 
me who went out a minute 
ago?” 

“Lord Alloa,” 
ter said, reddening 
anger. 

“It was not,” I cried; “it 
was his living image, but it 
was not Lord Alloa. It was 
some one who recognised me, 
some one I have seen in the 
last month. He had scarcely 
left the doorstep when I rang 
up Lord Alloa’s house and was 
told he had come in half an 
hour before and had gone to 
bed.” 


Sir Wal- 
with 
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«“ Who—who——” some one 


stammered. 
“The Black Stone,” I cried, 


CHAPTER IX.—THE 


“ Nonsense!” said the official 
from the Admiralty. 

Sir Walter got up and left 
the room, while we looked 
blankly at the table. He 
came back in ten minutes with 
a long face. “I have spoken 
to Alloa,” he said. “ Had him 
out of bed—very grumpy. He 
went straight home after Mul- 
ross’s dinner.” 

‘But it’s madness,” broke in 
General Winstanley. ‘‘Do 
you mean to tell me that that 
man came here and sat beside 
me for the best part of half an 
hour and that I didn’t detect 
the imposture? Alloa must 
be out of his mind.” 

“Don’t you see the clever- 
ness of it?” I said. “You 
were too interested in other 
things to have any eyes. You 
took Lord Alloa for granted. 
If it had been anybody else 
you might have looked more 
closely, but it was natural for 
him to be here, and that put 
you all to sleep.” 

Then the Frenchman spoke, 
very slowly and in _ good 
English. 

“The young man is right. 
His psychology is good. Our 
enemies have not been foolish!” 

He bent his wise brows on 
the assembly. 

“T will tell you a tale,” he 
said. “It happened to me 
many years ago in Senegal. I 
was quartered in a remote 
station, and to pass the time 
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and I sat down in the chair so re- 
cently vacated and looked round 
at five badly scared gentlemen. 


THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 


used to go fishing for big 
barbel in the river. A little 
Arab mare used to carry my 
luncheon - basket — one of the 
salted dun breed you got at 
Timbuctoo in the old days. 
Well, one morning I had good 
sport, and the mare was un- 
accountably restless, I could 
hear her whinnying and squeal- 
ing and stamping her feet, and 
I kept soothing her with my 
voice while my mind was intent 
on fish. I could see her all the 
time, as I thought, out of a 
corner of my eye, tethered to a 
tree twenty yards away... . 
After a couple of hours I began 
to think of food. I collected 
my fish in a tarpaulin bag, and 
moved down the stream to- 
wards the mare, trolling my 
line, When I got up to her I 
flung the tarpaulin on her 
back... .” 

He paused and looked round. 

“Tt was the smell that gave 
me warning. I turned my 
head and found myself looking 
at a lion three feet off.... An 
old man-eater, that was the 
terror of the village. . . . What 
was left of the mare, a mass of 
blood and bones and hide, was 
behind him.” 

“ What happened?” I asked. 
I was enough of a hunter to 
know a true yarn when I 
heard it. 

“T stuffed. my fishing - rod 
into his jaws, and I had a 
pistol. Also my servants came 
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presently with rifles. But he 
left his mark on me.” He held 
up a hand which lacked three 
fingers. 

“Consider,” he said. ‘The 
mare had been dead more than 
an hour, and the brute had 
been patiently watching me 
ever since. I never saw the 
kill, for I was accustomed to 
the mare’s fretting, and I never 
marked her absence, for my 
consciousness of her was only 
of something tawny, and the 
lion filled that part. If I could 
blunder thus, gentlemen, in a 
land where men’s senses are 
keen, why should we busy pre- 
occupied urban folk not err 
also?” 

Sir Walter nodded. No one 
was ready to gainsay him. 

“But I don’t see,” went on 
Winstanley. “Their object 


was to get these dispositions 


without our knowing it. Now 
it only required one of us to 
mention to Alloa our meeting 
to-night for the whole fraud to 
be exposed.” 

Sir Walter laughed dryly. 
“The selection of Alloa shows 
their acumen. Which of us 
was likely to speak to him 
about to-night? Or was he 
likely to open the subject?” 

I remembered the First Sea 
Lord’s reputation for tacitur- 
nity and shortness of temper. 

“ The one thing that puzzles 
me,” said the General, “is 
what good his visit here would 
do that spy fellow? He could 
not carry away several pages 
of figures and strange names 
in his head.” 

“That is not difficult,” the 
Frenchman replied. ‘“ A good 
spy is trained to have a photo- 
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graphic memory. Like your 
own Macaulay. You noticed 
he said nothing, but went 
through these papers again 
and again. I think we may 
assume that he has every 
detail stamped on his mind. 
When I was younger I could 
do the same trick.” 

“Well, I suppose there is 
nothing for it but to change 
the plans,” said Sir Walter 
ruefully. 

Whittaker was looking very 
glum. “Did you tell Lord 
Alloa what has happened?” he 
asked. “No? Well, I can’t 
speak with absolute assurance, 
but I’m nearly certain we 
can’t make any serious change 
unless we alter the geography 
of England.” 

“Another thing must be 
said,” it was Royer who spoke, 
“JT talked freely when that 
man was here. I told some- 
thing of the military plans of 
my Government. I was per- 
mitted to say so much. But 
that information would be 
worth many millions to our 
enemies. No, my friends, I 
see no other way. The man 
who came here and his con- 
federates must be taken, and 
taken at once.” 

“Good God,” I cried, “and 
we have not a rag of a clue.” 

“ Besides,” said Whittaker, 
“there is the post. By this 
time the news will be on its 
way.” 

“No,” said the Frenchman. 
“You do not understand the 
habits of the spy. He receives 
personally his reward, and he 
delivers personally his intelli- 
gence. We in France know 
something of the breed. There 
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is still. a chance, mes amis. 
These men must cross the sea, 
and there are ships to be 
searched and ports to be 
watched. Believe me, the need 
is desperate for both France 
and Britain.” 

Royer’s grave good sense 
seemed to pull us together. 
He was the man of action 
among fumblers. But I saw 
no hope in any face, and I felt 
none. Where among the fifty 
millions of these islands and 
within a dozen hours were we 
to lay hands on the three 
cleverest rogues in Europe? 


Then suddenly I had an 
inspiration. 

“ Where is Scudder’s book ?” 
I cried to Sir Walter. “ Quick, 
man, I remember something in 
Sa 

He unlocked the door of a 
bureau and gave it me. 

I found the place. “ Thirty- 
nine steps,” I read, and again, 
“ Thirty-nine steps—TI counted 
them—High Tide, 10.17 P.M.” 

The Admiralty man was 
looking at me as if he thought 
I had gone mad. 

“Don’t you see it’s a clue,” 
I shouted. “Scudder knew 
where these fellows laired — 
he knew where they were going 
to leave the country, though he 
kept the name to himself. To- 
morrow was the day, and it 
was some place where high 
tide was at 10,17.” 

“They may have gone to- 
night,” some one said. 

“Not they. They have their 
own snug secret way, and they 
won’t be hurried. I know 
Germans, and they are mad 
about working to a plan. 
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Where the devil can I get a 
book of Tide Tables?” 

Whittaker brightened up. 
“Tt’s a chance,” he said. 
“TLet’s go over to the Ad- 
miralty.” 

We got inte two of the wait- 
ing motor-cars— all but Sir 
Walter, who went off to Scot- 
land Yard—to “mobilise 
MacGillivray,” so he said. 

We marched through empty 
corridors and big bare cham- 
bers where the charwomen 
were busy, till we reached a 
little room lined with books 
and maps. A resident clerk 
was unearthed, who presently 
fetched from the library the 
Admiralty Tide Tables. I sat 
at the desk and the others 
stood round, for somehow or 
other I had got charge of this 
expedition. 

It was no good. There were 
hundreds of entries, and as far 
as I could see 10.17 might 
cover fifty places. We had to 
find some way of narrowing the 
possibilities. 

I took my head in my hands 
and thought. There must be 
some way of reading this 
riddle. What did Scudder 
mean by steps? I thought of 
dock steps, but if he had meant 
thas I didn’t think he would 
have mentioned the number. 
It must be some place where 
there were several staircases, 
and one marked out from the 
others by having thirty-nine 
steps. 

Then I had a sudden thought, 
and hunted up all the steamer 
sailings. There was no boat 
which left for the Continent at 
10.17 P.M. 

Why was high tide im- 
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portant? If it was a harbour 
it must be some little place 
where the tide mattered, or 
else it was a heavy-draught 
boat. But there was no regu- 
lar steamer sailing at that 
hour, and somehow I didn’t 
think they would travel by a 
big boat from a regular har- 
bour. So it must be some little 
harbour where the tide was" 
important, or perhaps no har- 
bour at all. 

But if it was a little port I 
couldn’t see what the steps 
signified. There were no sets 
of staircases on any harbour 
that I had ever seen. It must 
be some place which a particu- 
lar staircase identified, and 
where the tide was full at 
10.17. On the whole it seemed 
to me that the place must be a 
bit of open coast. But the 
staircases kept puzzling me. 

Then I went back to wider 
considerations. Whereabouts 
would a man be likely to leave 
for Germany, a man in 4 
hurry, who wanted a speedy 
and a secret passage? Not 
from any of the big harbours. 
And not from the Channel 
or the West Coast or Scot- 
land, for, remember, he was 
starting from London. I 
measured the distance on the 
map, and tried to put myself 
in the enemy’s shoes. I should 
try for Ostend or Antwerp or 
Rotterdam, and I should sail 
from somewhere on the east 
coast between Cromer and 
Dover. 

All this was very loose 
guessing, and I don’t pretend 
it was ingenious or scientific. 
I wasn’t any kind of Sherlock 
Holmes, But I have always 
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fancied I had a kind of instinct 
about questions like this. [| 
don’t know if I can explain 
myself, but I used to use my 
brains as far as they went, and 
after they came to a blank 
wall I guessed, and I usually 
found my guesses pretty right. 

So I set out all my con- 
clusions on a bit of Admiralty 
paper. They ran like this:— 


FAIRLY CERTAIN. 


(1) Place where there are 
several sets of stairs; 
one that matters dis- 
tinguished by having 
thirty-nine steps. 

(2) Full tide at 10.17 PM. 
Leaving shore only 
possible at full tide. 

(3) Steps not dock steps, and 
so place probably not 
harbour. 

(4) No regular night steamer 
at 10.17. Means of 
transport must be tramp 
(unlikely ), yacht, or fish- 
ing-boat. 

There my reasoning stopped. 

I made another list, which I 
headed ‘“ Guessed,” but I was 
just as sure of the one as the 
other. 

GUESSED. 


(1) Place not harbour but 
open coast. 

(2) Boat small — trawler, 
yacht, or launch. 

(3) Place somewhere on East 
Coast between Cromer 
and Dover. 


It struck me as odd that I 
should be sitting at that desk 
with a Cabinet Minister, 4 
Field-Marshal, two high Gov- 
ernment officials, and a French 
General watching me, while 
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from the scribble of a dead man 
I was trying to drag a secret 
which meant life or death for 


us. 

Sir Walter had joined us, 
and presently MacGillivray 
arrived. He had sent out in- 
structions to wateh the ports 
and railway stations for the 
three men whom I had de- 
scribed to Sir Walter. Not 
that he or anybody else thought 
that that would do much good. 

“ Here’s the most I can make 
of it,’ I said. “We have got 
to find a place where there are 
several staircases down to the 
beach, one of which has thirty- 
nine steps. I think it’s a piece 
of open coast with biggish cliffs, 
somewhere between the Wash 
and the Channel. Also it’s a 
place where full tide is at 10.17 
to-morrow night.” 

Then an idea struck me. “Is 
there no Inspector of Coast- 
guards or some fellow like that 
who knows the East Coast?” 

Whittaker said there was, 
and that he lived in Clapham. 
He went off in a car to fetch 
him, and the rest of us sat 
about the little room and talked 
of anything that came into our 
heads. I lit a pipe and went 
over the whole thing again till 
my brain grew weary. 

About one in the morning the 
coastguard man arrived. He 
was a fine old fellow, with the 
look of a naval officer, and was 
desperately respectful to the 
company. I left the War 
Minister to cross-examine him, 
for I felt he would think it 
cheek in me to begin. 

“We want you to tell us the 
places you know on the East 
Coast where there are cliffs, 
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and where several sets of steps 
run down to the beach.” 

He thought fora bit. ‘What 
kind of steps do you mean, sir? 
There are plenty of places with 
roads cut down through the 
cliffs, and most roads have a 
step or two in them. Or do 
you mean regular staircases— 
all steps, so to speak ?” 

Sir Arthur looked towards 
me. “We mean regular stair- 
cases,” I said. 

He reflected a minute or two. 
**T don’t know that I can think 
ofany. Waitasecond. There’s 
a place in Norfolk—Brattlesham 
—beside a golf course, where 
there are a couple of staircases 
to let the gentlemen get a lost 
ball.” 

“That’s not it,” I said. 

“Then there are plenty of 
Marine Parades, if that’s what 
you mean. Every seaside resort 
has them.” 

I shook my head. 

“It’s got to be more retired 
than that,” I said. 

“Well, gentlemen, I can’t 
think of anywhere else. Of 
course, there’s the Ruff——” 

“What's that?” I asked. 

“The big chalk headland in 
Kent, close to Bradgate. It’s 
got a lot of villas on the top, and 
some of the houses have stair- 
cases down to a private beach. 
It’s a very high-toned sort of 
place, and the residents there 
like to keep by themselves.” 

I tore open the Tide Tables 
and found Bradgate. High 
tide there was at 10.27 P.M. on 
the 15th of June. 

‘We're on the scent at last,” 
I oried excitedly. ‘How can I 
find out what is the tide at the 
Ruff?” 
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“T can tell you that, sir,” 
said the coastguard man. “I 
once was lent a house there in 
this very month, and I used to 
go out at night to the deep-sea 
fishing. The tide’s ten minutes 
before Bradgate.” 

I closed the book and looked 
round at the company. 

“If one of those staircases 
has thirty-nine steps we have 
solved the mystery, gentlemen,” 
I said. “I want the loan of 
your car, Sir Walter, and a 
map of the roads. If Mr 
MacGillivray will spare me ten 
minutes, I think we can prepare 
something for to-morrow.” 
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It was ridiculous in me to 
take charge of the business like 
this, but they didn’t seem to 
mind, and after all I had been 
in the show from the start, 
Besides, I was used to rough 
jobs, and these eminent gentle. 
men were too clever not to see 
it. It was General Royer who 
gave me my commission. “] 
for one,” he said, “am content 
to leave the matter in Mr 
Hannay’s hands.” 

By half-past three I was 
tearing past the moonlit hedge- 
rows of Kent, with MacGilli- 
vray’s best man on the seat 
beside me, 


CHAPTER X.—VARIOUS PARTIES CONVERGING ON THE SEA. 


A pink and blue June morn- 
ing found me at Bradgate 
looking from the Griffin Hotel 


over a smooth sea to the light- 
ship on the Cock sands which 
seemed the size of a bell-buoy. 
A couple of miles farther south 
and much nearer the shore a 
small destroyer was anchored. 
Scaife, MacGillivray’s man, 
who had been in the Navy, 
knew the boat, and told me her 
name and her commander’s, so 
I sent off a wire to Sir Walter. 

After breakfast Scaife got 
from a house-agent a key for 
the gates of the staircases on 
the Ruff. I walked with him 
along the sands, and sat down 
in a nook of the cliffs while 
he investigated the half-dozen 
of them. I didn’t want to be 
seen, but the place at this hour 
was quite deserted, and all the 
time I was on that beach I saw 
nothing but the sea-gulls. 

It took him more than an 


hour to do the job, and when 
I saw him coming towards me, 
conning a bit of paper, I can 
tell you my heart was in my 
mouth. Everything depended, 
you see, on my guess proving 
right. 

He read aloud the number 
of steps in the different stairs, 
“Thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty- 
nine, forty-two, forty-seven,” 
and “twenty-one” where the 
cliffs grew lower. I almost got 
up and shouted. 

We hurried back to the town 
and sent a wire to MacGilli- 
vray. I wanted half a dozen 
men, and I directed them to 
divide themselves among dif- 
ferent specified hotels. Then 
Scaife set out to prospect the 
house at the head of the 
thirty-nine steps. 

He came back with news 
that both puzzled and re- 
assured me, The house was 
called Trafalgar Lodge, and 
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belonged to an old gentleman 
called Appleton —a _ retired 
stockbroker, the house - agent 
said. Mr Appleton was there 
a good deal in the summer 
time, and was in residence now 
—had been for the better part 
of a week. Scaife could pick 
up very little information about 
him, except that he was a 
decent old fellow, who paid 
his bills regularly, and was al- 
ways good for a fiver for a 
local charity. Then Scaife 
seems to have penetrated to 
the back-door of the house, 
pretending he was an agent 
for sewing machines. Only 
three servants were kept—a 
cook, a parlour-maid, and a 
housemaid—and they were just 
the sort that you would find 
in a respectable middle-class 
household. The cook was not 
the gossiping kind, and had 
pretty soon shut the door in 
his face, but Scaife said he 
was positive she knew nothing. 
Next door there was a new 
house building which would 
give good cover for observa- 
tion, and the villa on the other 
side was to let, and its garden 
was rough and shrubby. 

I borrowed Scaife’s telescope, 
and before lunch went for a 
walk along the Ruff. I kept 
well behind the rows of villas, 
and found a good observation 
point on the edge of the golf 
course, There I had a view of 
the line of turf along the cliff 
top, with seats placed at inter- 
vals, and the little square plots, 
railed in and planted with 
bushes, whence the staircases 
descended to the beach. I saw 
Trafalgar Lodge very plainly, 
@ red-brick villa with a veran- 
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dah, a tennis lawn behind, and 
in front the ordinary seaside 
flower-garden full of marguer- 
ites and scraggy geraniums. 
There was a flag-staff from 
which an enormous Union Jack 
hung limply in the still air. 

Presently I observed some 
one leave the house and 
saunter along the cliff. When 
I got my glasses on him I saw 
it was an old man, wearing 
white flannel trousers, a blue 
serge jacket, and a straw hat. 
He carried field-glasses and a 
newspaper, and sat down on 
one of the iron seats and began 
to read. Sometimes he would 
lay down the paper and turn 
his glasses on the sea. He 
looked for a long time at the 
destroyer. I watched him for 
half an hour, till he got up and 
went back to the house for his 
luncheon, when I returned to 
the hotel for mine. 

I wasn’t feeling very confi- 
dent. This decent common- 
place dwelling was not what I 
had expected. The man might 
be the bald archeologist of 
that horrible moorland farm, 
or he might not. He was ex- 
actly the kind of satisfied old 
bird you will find in every 
suburb and every holiday place. 
If you wanted a type of the 
perfectly harmless person you 
would probably pitch on that. 

But after lunch, as I sat in 
the hotel poreh, I perked up, 
for I saw the thing I had 
hoped for and had dreaded to 
miss. A yacht came up from 
the south and dropped anchor 
pretty well opposite the Ruff. 
She seemed about a hundred 
and fifty tons, and I saw she 
belonged to the vee" from 
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the white ensign. So Soaife 
and I went down to the har- 
bour and hired a boatman for 
an afternoon’s fishing. 

I spent a warm and peaceful 
afternoon. We caught between 
us about twenty pounds of cod 
and lythe, and out in that danc- 
ing blue sea I took a cheerier 
view of things. Above the 
white cliffs of the Ruff I saw 
the green and red of the villas, 
and especially the great flag- 
staff of Trafalgar Lodge. 
About four o’clock, when we 
had fished enough, I made the 
boatman row us round the 
yacht, which lay like a delicate 
white bird, ready at a moment 
to flee. Scaife said she must 
be a fast boat from her build, 
and that she was pretty heavily 
engined. 

Her name was the Ariadne, 
as I discovered from the cap of 
one of the men who was polish- 
ing brasswork. I spoke to him 
and got an answer in the soft 
dialect of Essex. Another hand 
that came along passed me the 
time of day in an unmistak- 
able English tongue, Our 
boatman had an argument with 
one of them about the weather, 
and for a few minutes we lay 
on our oars close to the star- 
board bow. 

Then the men suddenly dis- 
regarded us and bent their 
heads to their work as an 


officer came along the deck.’ 


He was a pleasant, clean- 
looking young fellow, and he 
put a question to us about our 
fishing in very good English. 
But there could be no doubt 
about him. His close-cropped 
head and the cut ef his collar 
and tie never came out of 
England. 
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That did something to re. 
assure me, but as we rowed 
back to Bradgate my obstinate 
doubts would not be dismissed, 
The thing that worried me wag 
the reflection that my enemies 
knew that I had got my know. 
ledge from Scudder, and it was 
Scudder who had given me the 
clue to this place. If they 
knew that Scudder had this 
clue would they not be certain 
to change their plans? Too 
much depended on their success 
for them to take any risks, 
The whole question was how 
much they understood about 
Scudder’s knowledge. I had 
talked confidently last night 
about Germans always stick- 
ing to a scheme, but if they 
had any suspicions that I was 
on their track they would be 
fools not to cover it. I won- 
dered if the man last night had 
seen that I recognised him 
Somehow I did not think he 
had, and to that I clung. But 
the whole business had never 
seemed so difficult as that after- 
noon when by all calculations 
I should have been rejoicing in 
assured success. 

In the hotel I met the com- 
mander of the destroyer, to 
whom Scaife introduced me, 
and with whom I had a few 
words. Then I thought I 
would put in an hour or two 
watching Trafalgar Lodge. 

I found a place farther up 
the hill, in the garden of an 
empty house. From there I 
had a full view of the court, 
on which two figures were 
having a game of tennis. One 
was the old man, whom I had 
already seen; the other was & 
younger fellow, wearing some 
club colours in the scarf round 
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his middle. They played with 
tremendous zest, like two city 
gents who wanted hard exer- 
cise to open their pores. You 
couldn’t conceive @ more inno- 
cent spectacle. They shouted 
and laughed and stopped for 
drinks, when a maid brought 
out two tankards on a salver. 
I rubbed my eyes and asked 
myself if I was not the most 
immortal fool on earth. Mystery 
and darkness had hung about 
the men who hunted me over 
the Scotch moor in aeroplane 
and motor-car, and notably 
about that infernal antiquarian. 
It was easy enough to connect 
those folk with the knife that 
pinned Scudder to the floor, 
and with fell designs on the 
world’s peace. But here were 
two guileless citizens taking 
their innocuous exercise, and 
soon about to go indoors to a 
humdrum dinner, where they 
would talk of market prices 
and the last cricket scores and 
the gossip of their native 
Surbiton. I had been making 
a net to catch vultures and 
falcons, and, lo and behold! 
two plump thrushes had 
blundered into it. 

Presently a third figure 
arrived, a young man on a 
bicycle, with a bag of golf- 
clubs slung on his back. He 
strolled round to the tennis 
lawn and was welcomed 
tiotously by the players. 
Evidently they were chaffing 
him, and their chaff sounded 
horribly English. Then the 
plump man, mopping his brow 
with a silk handkerchief, an- 
nounced that he must have a 
tub. I heard his very words— 
“T’ve got into a proper lather,” 
he said. “This will bring down 


my weight and my handicap, 
Bob. I'll take you on to-morrow 
and give you a stroke a hole.” 
You couldn’t find anything 
much more English than 
that. 

They all went into the house, 
and left me feeling a precious 
idiot. I had been barking up 
the wrong tree this time. 
These men might be acting; 
but if they were, where was 
their audience? They didn’t 
know I was sitting thirty yards 
off in a rhododendron. It 
was simply impossible to be- 
lieve that these three hearty 
fellows were anything but 
what they seemed — three 
ordinary, game-playing, sub- 
urban Englishmen, wearisome, 
if you like, but sordidly 
innocent. 


And yet there were three of 
them; and one was old, and 
one was plump, and one was 
lean and dark; and their house 
chimed in with Scudder’s notes ; 
and half a mile off was lying a 
steam yacht with at least one 
German officer. I thought of 
Karolides lying dead and 
all Europe trembling on the 
edge of earthquake, and the 
men I had left behind me in 
London who were waiting 
anxiously for the events of the 
next hours. There was no 
doubt that hell was afoot 
somewhere, The Black Stone 
had won, and if it survived 
this June night would bank 
its winnings. 

There seemed only one thing 
to do—go forward as if I had 
no doubts, and if I was going 
to make a fool of myself to do 
it handsomely. Never in my 
life have I faced a job with 
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greater disinclination. I would 
rather in my then mind have 
walked into a den of anarchists, 
each with his Browning handy, 
or faced a charging lion with 
a popgun, than enter that 
happy home of three cheerful 
Englishmen and tell them that 
their game was up. How 
they would laugh at me! 

But suddenly I remembered 
a thing I once heard in Rhodesia 
from old Peter Pienaar. I 
have quoted Peter already in 
this narrative. He was the 
best scout I ever knew, and 
before he had turned respect- 
able he had been pretty often 
on the windy side of the law, 
when he had been wanted 
badly by the authorities. 
Peter once discussed with me 
the question of disguises, and 
he had a theory which struck 
me at the time. He said, 
barring absolute certainties 
like finger-prints, mere physical 
traits were very little use for 
identification if the fugitive 
really knew his business. He 
laughed at things like dyed 
hair and false beards and such 
childish follies. The only thing 
that mattered was what Peter 
called “ammosphere.” 

If a man could get into per- 
fectly different surroundings 
from those in which he had been 
first observed, and—this is the 
important part—really play 
up to these surroundings and 
behave as if he had never been 
out of them, he would puzzle 
the cleverest detectives on 
earth. And he used to tell a 
story of how he once borrowed 
a black coat and went to 
church and shared the same 
hymn-book with the man that 
was looking for him. If that 


man had seen him in decent 
company before, he would have 
recognised him; but he had 
only seen him snuffing the 
lights in a public-house with a 
revolver. 

The recollection of Peter's 
talk gave me the first real 
comfort I had had that day, 
Peter had been a wise old bird, 
and these fellows I was after 
were about the pick of the 
aviary. What if they were 
playing Peter’s game? A fool 
tries to look different: a clever 
man looks the same and is 
different. 

Again, there was that other 
maxim of Peter’s, which had 
helped me when I had been a 
roadman. “Ifyou are playing 
a part, you will never keep it 
up unless you convince your- 
self that you are it.” That 
would explain the game of 
tennis. Those chaps didn’t 
need to act, they just turned a 
handle and passed into another 
life, which came as naturally 
to them as the first. It sounds 
a platitude, but Peter used to 
say that it was the big secret 
of all the famous criminals. 

It was now getting on for 
eight o’clock, and I went back 
and saw Scaife to give him his 
instructions. I arranged with 
him how to place his men, and 
then I went for a walk, for I 
didn’t feel up to any dinner. 
I went round the deserted 
golf-course, and then to a point 
on the cliffs farther north 
beyond the line of the villas. 
On the little trim newly-made 
roads I met people in flannels 
coming back from tennis and 
the beach, and a coastguard 
from the wireless station, and 
donkeys and pierrots padding 
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homewards. Out at sea in the 
blue dusk I saw lights appear 
on the Ariadne and on the 
destroyer away to the south, 
and beyond the Cock sands the 
bigger lights of steamers 
making for the Thames. The 
whole scene was so peaceful 
and ordinary that I got more 
dashed in spirits every second. 
It took all my resolution to 
stroll towards Trafalgar Lodge 
about half-past nine. 

On the way I got a piece 
of solid comfort from the sight 
of a greyhound that was 
swinging along at a nurse- 
maid’s heels. He reminded me 
of a dog I used to have in 
Rhodesia, and of the time 
when I took him hunting with 
me in the Pali hills. We were 
after rhebok, the dun kind, and 
I recollected how we had fol- 
lowed one beast, and both he 
and I had clean lost it. A 
greyhound works by sight, and 
my eyes are good enough, but 
that buck simply leaked out 
of the landscape. Afterwards 
I found out how it managed it. 
Against the grey rock of the 
kopjes it showed no more than 
& crow against a thundercloud. 
It didn’t need to run away ; 
all it had to do was to stand 
still and melt into the back- 
ground. 

Suddenly as these mem- 
ories chased across my brain 
I thought of my present 
case and applied the moral. 
The Black Stone didn’t need 
to bolt. They were quietly 
absorbed into the landscape. 
I was on the right track, and 
I jammed that down in my 
mind and vowed never to 
forget it. The last word was 
with Peter Pienaar. 


Scaife’s men would be posted 
now, but there was no sign of 
a soul. The house stood as, 
open as a market-place for 
anybody to observe. A three- 
foot railing separated it from 
the cliff road; the windows on 
the ground-floor were all open, 
and shaded lights and the low 
sound of voices revealed where 
the occupants were finishing 
dinner. Everything was as 
public and above-board as a 
charity bazzar. Feeling the 
greatest fool on earth, I opened 
the gate and rang the bell. 


A man of my sort, who has 
travelled about the world in 
rough places, gets on perfectly 
well with two classes, what 
you may call the upper and 
the lower. He understands 
them and they understand 
him. I was at home with 
herds and tramps and road- 
men, and I was sufficiently at 
my ease with people like Sir 
Walter and the men I had 
met the night before. I can’t 
explain why, but it is a fact. 
But what fellows like me 
don’t understand is the great 
comfortable, satisfied, middle- 
class world, the folk that live 
in villas and suburbs. He 
doesn’t know how they look 
at things, he doesn’t under- 
stand their conventions, and 
he is as shy of them as of 
a black mamba, When a 
trim parlour-maid opened the 
door, I could hardly find my 
voice. ° 

I asked for Mr Appleton, 
and was ushered in. My 
plan had been to walk straight 
into the dining-room, and by 
a sudden appearance wake in 
the men that start of recogni- 
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tion which would confirm my 
theory. But when I found 
myself in that neat hall the 
place mastered me. There 
were the golf-clubs and tennis- 
rackets, the straw hats and 
caps, the rows of gloves, 
the sheaf of walking - sticks, 
which you will find in ten 
thousand British homes, A 
stack of neatly folded coats 
and waterproofs covered the 
top of an old oak chest; there 
was a grandfather clock tick- 
ing; and some polished brass 
warming -pans on the walls, 
and a barometer, and a print 
of Chiltern winning the St 
Leger. The place was as 
orthodox as an Anglican 
church, When the maid 
asked me for my name I gave 
it automatically, and was 
shown into the smoking-room, 
on the right side of the hall. 

That room was even worse. 
I hadn’t time to examine it, 
but I could see some framed 
group photographs above the 
mantelpiece, and I could have 
sworn they were English 
public school or college. I 
had only one glance, for I 
managed to pull myself to- 
gether and go after the maid. 
But I was too late. She had 
already entered the dining- 
room and given my name 
to her master, and I had 
missed the chance of seeing 
how the three took it. 

When I walked into the 
room the old man at the head 
of the table had risen and 
turned round to meet me. He 
was in evening dress—a short 
coat and black tie—as was 
the other, whom I called in 
my own mind the plump one. 
The third, the dark fellow, 
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wore a blue serge suit and 
a soft white collar, and the 
colours of some club or school, 

The old man’s manner was 
perfect. ‘Mr Hannay?” he 
said hesitatingly. “Did you 
wish to see me? One mo- 
ment, you fellows, and I'll 
rejoin you. We had better 
go to the smoking-room.” 

Though I hadn’t an ounce 
of confidence in me, I forced 
myself to play the game, I 
pulled up a chair and sat 
down on it. 

“T think we have met be- 
fore,” I said, “and I guess 
you know my business.” 

The light in the room was 
dim, but so far as I could see 
their faces, they played the 
part of mystification very 
well. 
“Maybe, maybe,” said the 
old man. “I haven’t a very 
good memory, but I’m afraid 
you must tell me your errand, 
sir, for I really don’t know. it.” 

“Well, then,” I said, and 
all the time I seemed to my- 
self to be talking pure fool- 
ishness—‘“I have come to’ tell 
you that the game’s up. I 
have here a warrant for the 


arrest of you three gentle- 
men.” 

“ Arrest,” said the old man, 
and he looked really shocked. 


“ Arrest! Good God, what 
for?” 

‘“ Hor the murder of Franklin 
Scudder in London on the 23rd 
day of last month.” 

“JT never heard the name 
before,” said the old man m 
a dazed voice. 

One of the others spoke up. 
‘‘That was the Portland Place 
murder. I read about it. 
Good heavens, you must be 
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mad, sir! Where do you 
come from?” 

“Scotland Yard,” I said. 

After that for a minute 
there was utter silence. The 
old man was staring at his 
plate and fumbling with a 
nut, the very model of inno- 
cent bewilderment. 

Then the plump one spoke 
up. He stammered a little, 
like a man picking his words. 

“Don’t get flustered, uncle,” 
he said. “It is all a ridicul- 
ous mistake; but these things 
happen sometimes, and we can 
easily set it right. It won't 
be hard to prove our inno- 
cence. I can show that I 
was out of the country on the 
23rd of May, and Bob was in 
a nursing-home. You were in 
London, but you can explain 
what you were doing.” 

“Right, Perey! Of course 
that’s easy enough. The 
23rd! That was the day 
after Agatha’s wedding. Let 
me see. What was I doing? 
I came up in the morning 
from Woking, and _ lunched 
at the Club with Charlie 
Symons. Then —oh yes, I 
dined with the Fishmongers. 
I remember, for the punch 
didn’t agree with me, and I 
was seedy next morning. Hang 
it all, there’s the cigar-box I 
brought back from the dinner.” 
He pointed to an object on the 
table, and laughed nervously. 

“T think, sir,” said the young 
man, addressing me respect- 
fully, “you will see you are 
mistaken. We want to assist 
the law like all Englishmen, and 
we don’t want Scotland Yard 
to be making fools of them- 
selves. That’s so, uncle?” 
“Certainly, Bob.” The old 








fellow seemed to be recovering 
his voice. ‘ Certainly, we'll do 
anything in our power to assist 
the authorities. But—but this 
is a bit too much. I can’t get 
over it.” 

“How Nellie will chuckle,” 
said the plump man. “She 
always said that you would 
die of boredom because nothing 
ever happened to you. And 
now you've got it thick and 
strong,” and he began te laugh 
very pleasantly. 

“By Jove, yes. Just think 
of it! What a story to tell at 
the club. Really, Mr Hannay, 
I suppose I should be angry, 
to show my innocence, but it’s 
too funny! I almost forgive 
you the fright you gave me! 
You looked so glum, I thought 
I might have been walking in 
my sleep and killing people.” 

It couldn’t be acting, it was 
too confoundedly genuine. My 
heart went into my boots, 
and my first impulse was to 
apologise and clear out. But 
I told myself I must see it 
through, even though I was 
to be the laughing-stock of 
Britain. The light from the 
dinner - table candlesticks was 
not very good, and to cover 
my confusion I got up, walked 
to the door and switched on 
the electric light. The sudden 
glare made them blink, and I 
stood scanning the three faces. 

Well, I made nothing of it. 
One was old and bald, one was 
stout, one was dark and thin, 
There was nothing in their 
appearance to prevent them 
being the three who had 
hunted me in Scotland, but 
there was nothing to identify 
them. I simply can’t explain 
why I who, as a roadman, had 
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looked into two pairs of eyes 
and as Ned Ainslie into another 
pair, why I, who have a good 
memory and reasonable powers 
of observation, could find no 
satisfaction. They seemed ex- 
actly what they professed to be, 
and I could not have sworn 
to one of them. 

There in that pleasant 
dining-room, with etchings 
on the walls, and a pic- 
ture of an old lady in a bib 
above the mantlepiece, I could 
see nothing to connect them 
with the moorland desperadoes. 
There was a silver cigarette- 
box beside me, and I saw that 
it had been won by Percival 
Appleton, Esq., of the St 
Bede’s Club, in a golf tourna- 
ment. I had to keep firm hold 
of Peter Pienaar to prevent 
myself bolting out of that 
house. 

“ Well,” said the old man 
politely, ‘are you reassured by 
your scrutiny, sir?” 

I couldn’t find a word. 

“TI hope you'll find it con- 
sistent with your duty to drop 
this ridiculous business, I 
make no complaint, but you'll 
see how annoying it must be 
to respectable people.” 

I shook my head. 

“O Lord,” said the young 
man. “This is a bit too 
thick! ” 

“Do you propose to march 
us off to the police station?” 
asked the plump one. “That 
might be the best way out of 
it, but I suppose you won’t be 
content with the local branch. 
I have the right to ask to see 
your warrant, but I don’t wish 
to cast any aspersions upon you. 
You are only doing your duty. 
But you'll admit it’s horribly 
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awkward. What do you pro. 
pose to do?” 

There was nothing to do 
except to call in my men and 
have them arrested, or to con- 
fess my blunder and clear out, 
I felt mesmerised by the 
whole place, by the air of 
obvious innocence — not inno- 
cence merely, but frank honest 
bewilderment and concern in 
the three faces. 

“O, Peter Pienaar,” I groan- 
ed inwardly, and for a moment 
I was very near damning my- 
self for a fool and asking their 
pardon. 

“ Meantime I vote we have 4 
game of bridge,” said the plump 
one. ‘It will give Mr Hannay 
time to think over things, and 
you know we have been want- 
ing a fourth player. Do you 
play, sir?”’ 

I accepted as if it had been 
an ordinary invitation at the 
club. The whole business had 
mesmerised me. We went into 
the smoking-room where 4 
card-table was set out, and I 
was offered things to smoke 
and drink. I took my place 
at the table in a kind of dream. 
The window was open and the 
moon was flooding the cliffs and 
sea with a great tide of yellow 
light. There was moonshine, 
too, in my head. The three had 
recovered their composure, and 
were talking easily—just the 
kind of slangy talk you will 
hear in any golf club-house, I 
must have cut a rum figure, 
sitting there knitting my brows 
with my eyes wandering. 

My partner was the young 
dark one. I play a fair hand 
at bridge, but I must have 
been rank bad that night. 
They saw that they had got 
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me puzzled, and that put them 
more than ever at their ease. 
I kept looking at their faces, 
but they conveyed nothing to 
me. It was not that they 
looked different; they were 
different. I clung desperately 
to the words of Peter Pienaar. 


Then something awoke me. 

The old man laid down his 
hand to light.a cigar. He 
didn’t pick it up at once, but 
sat back for a moment in his 
chair, with his fingers tapping 
on his knees. 

It was the movement I re- 
membered when I had stood 
before him in the moorland 
farm, with the pistols of his 
servants behind me, 

A little thing, lasting only 
a second, and the odds were a 
thousand to one that I might 
have had my eyes on my cards 
at the time and missed it. 
But I didn’t, and, in a flash, 
the air seemed to clear. Some 
shadow lifted from my brain, 
and I was looking at the three 
men with full and absolute re- 
cognition. 

The clock on the mantelpiece 
struck ten o’clock. 

The three faces seemed to 
change before my eyes and 
reveal their secrets. The 
young one was the murderer. 
Now I saw cruelty and ruth- 
lessness, where before I had 
only seen good-humour. His 
knife, I made certain, had 
skewered Scudder to the floor. 
His kind had put the bullet in 
Karolides, 

The plump man’s features 
seemed to dislimn, and form 
again, as I looked at them. 
He hadn’t a face, only a hun- 
dred masks that he could as- 








sume when he pleased. That 
chap must have been a superb 
actor. Perhaps he had been 
Lord Alloa of the night before ; 
perhaps not; it didn’t matter. 
I wondered if he was the fellow 
who had first tracked Scudder, 
and left his card on him. 
Scudder had said he lisped, 
and I could imagine how the 
adoption of a lisp might add 
terror. 

But the old man was the 
pick of the lot. He was sheer 
brain, icy, cool, calculating, as 
ruthless as a steam hammer. 
Now that my eyes were opened 
I wondered where I had seen 
the benevolence. His jaw was 
like chilled steel, and his eyes 
had the inhuman luminosity 
of a bird’s. I went on play- 
ing, and every second a greater 
hate welled up in my heart. 
It almost choked me, and I 
couldn’t answer when my part- 
ner spoke. Only a little longer 
could I endure their company. 

“Whew! Bob! Look at 
the time,” said the old man. 
“You'd better think about 
catching your train. Bob’s 
got to go to town to-night,” 
he added, turning to me. 

The voice rang now as false 
as hell. 

I looked at the clock, and it 
was nearly half-past ten. - 

“T am afraid he must put 
off his journey,” I said. 

“Oh, damn,” said the young 
man, “I thought you had 
dropped that rot. I’ve simply 
got to go. Youcan have my 
address, and I'll give any 
security you like.” 

“No,” I said, “you must 
stay.” 

At that I think they must 
have realised that the game 
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was desperate. Their only 
chance had been to convince 
me that I was playing the fool, 
and that had failed. But the 
old man spoke again. 

“T’ll go bail for my nephew. 
That ought to content you, Mr 
Hannay.” Was it fancy, or 
did I detect some halt in the 
smoothness of that voice. 

There must have been, for 
as I glanced at him, his eyelids 
fell in that hawk -like hood 
which fear had stamped on 
my memory. 


I blew my whistle. 

In an instant the lights were 
out. A pair of strong arms 
gripped me round the waist, 
covering the pockets in which 
a man might be expected to 
carry a pistol. 

“Schnell, Franz,” cried a 
voice, ‘‘der Boot, der Boot!” As 
it spoke I saw two of my fellows 
emerge on the moonlit lawn. 

The young dark man leapt 
for the window, was through it, 
and over the low fence before a 
hand could touch him. I grap- 
pled the old chap, and the room 
seemed to fill with figures. I 
saw the plump one collared, 
but my eyes were all for the 
out-of-doors, where Franz sped 
on over the road towards the 
railed entrance to the beach 
stairs. One man followed 
him, but he had no chance. 
The gate of the stairs 
locked behind the fugitive, 
and I stood staring, with my 
hands on the old boy’s throat, 
for such a time as a man might 
take to descend these steps to 
the sea. 
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Suddenly my prisoner broke 
from me and flung himself on 
the wall. There was a click ag 
if a lever had been pulled. 
Then came a low rumbling far, 
far below the ground, and 
through the window I saw a 
cloud of chalky dust pouring 
out of the shaft of the stairway. 

Some one switched on the 
light. 

The old man was looking at 
me with blazing eyes. 

“ He is safe,” he cried. “You 
cannot follow in time. He is 
gone. Hehastriumphed. Der 
Schwarzestein ist in der Sieges- 
krone.” 

There was more in those eyes 
than any common triumph. 
They had been hooded like a 
bird of prey, and now they 
flamed with a hawk’s pride. 
A white fanatic heat burned in 
them, and I realised for the 
first time the terrible thing I 
had been up against. This man 
was more than a spy; in his 
foul way he had been a patriot. 

As the handcuffs clinked on 
his wrists I said my last word 
to him. 

“T hope Franz will bear his 
triumph well. I ought to tell 
you that the Ariadne for the 
last hour has been in our 
hands.” 


Three weeks later, as all the 
world. knows, we went to war. 
I joined the New Army the first 
week, and owing to my Mata- 
bele experience got a captain’s 
commission straight off. But 
I had done my best service, 
think, before I put on khaki 


END. 

















I HAD intended to write 
down a full description of the 
country immediately behind 
our present line, The Skipper, 
for fear we should become 
stale, allowed us plenty of 
leave. We would make little 
expeditions to Béthune for the 
baths, spend an _ afternoon 
riding round Armentiéres, or 
run over to Poperinghe for a 
chop. We even arranged for 
a visit to the Belgian lines, 
but that excursion was for- 
bidden by a new order. Right 
through the winter we had 
“unrivalled opportunities ”— 
as the journalists would say 
—of becoming intimate with 
that strip of Flanders which 
extends from Ypres to Béthune. 
Whether I can or may describe 
it isa matter for care. A too 
affectionate description of the 
neighbourhood of Wulverghem, 
for instance, would be unwise. 
But I see no reason why I 
should not state as a fact that 
a most excellent dry Martini 
could be obtained in Ypres 
up to the evening of April 22. 

Wretched Ypres has been 
badly overwritten. Before the 
war it was a pleasant city, 
little visited by travellers 
because it lay on a badly 
served branch line. The 
inhabitants tell me it was 
never much troubled with 
tourists. © One burgher ex- 
plained the situation to me 
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with a comical mixture of 
sentiment and reason, 

“You see, sir, that our 
Cathedral is shattered and the 
Cloth Hallaruin. May those 
devils, the dirty Germans, 
roast in Hell! But after the 
war we shall be the richest 
city in Belgium, All England 
will flock to Ypres. Is it not 
a monstrous cemetery? Are 
there not woods and villages 
and farms at which the brave 
English have fought like lions 
to earn for themselves eternal 
fame, and for the city an 
added glory? The good God 
gives His compensations after 
great wars. There will be 
many to buy our lace and fill 
our restaurants.” 

Mr John Buchan and Mr 
Valentine Williams and others 
have “written up” Ypres. 
The exact state of the Cloth 
Hall at any given moment is 
the object of solicitude. The 
shattered Belgian homes have 
been described over and over 
again. The important things 
about Ypres have been left 
unsaid. 

Near the station there was 
a man who really could mix 
cocktails. He was no blunder- 
ing amateur, but an expert 
with the subtlest touch. And 
in the Rue de Lille a fashion- 
able dressmaker turned her 
atelier into a tea-room. She 
used to provide coffee or 
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chocolate, or even tea, and the 
most delicious little cakes. 
Of -an afternoon you would 
sit on comfortable chairs at a 
neat table covered with a fair 
cloth and talk to your hostess. 
A few hats daintily remained 
on stands, but, as she said, 
they were last year’s hats, 
unworthy of our notice. 

A pleasant afternoon could 
be spent on the old ramparts. 
We were there, as a matter 
of fact, to doa little building- 
up and clearing-away when 
the German itch for destruc- 
tion proved too strong for 
their more gentlemanly feel- 
ings. We lay on the grass in 
the sun and smoked our pipes, 
looking across the placid moat 
to Zillebeke Vigver, Verbrun- 
den Molen, and the slight 
curve of Hill 60. The land- 
scape was full of interest. 
Here was shrapnel bursting 
over entirely empty fields. 
There was a sapper repairing 
a@ line. The Germans were 
shelling the town, and it was 
a matter of skill to decide 
when the lumbersome old shell 
was heard exactly where it 
would fall. Then we would 
walk back into the town for 
tea and look in at that parti- 
cularly enterprising grocer’s in 
the Square to see his latest 
novelties in tinned goods. 

From Ypres the best road 
in Flanders runs by Viamer- 
tinghe to Poperinghe. It is a 
good macadam road, made, 
doubtless by perfidious Albion’s 
money, just before the war. 
Poperinghe has been an age- 
long rival of Ypres. Even 
to-day its inhabitants delight 
to tell you the old municipal 
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scandals of the larger town, 
and the burghers of Ypres, if 
they see a citizen of Poperinghe 
in their streets, believe he hag 
come to gloat over their mis- 
fortunes. Ypres is an Kdin- 
burgh and Poperinghe a 
Glasgow. Ypres was self. 
consciously “old world” and 
loved its buildings. Poperinghe 
is modern, and perpetrated a 
few years ago the most terrible 
of town halls. There are no 
cocktails in Poperinghe, but 
there is good whisky and most 
excellent beer. I shall never 
forget my feelings when one 
morning in a certain wine- 
merchant’s cellar I saw several 
eighteen-gallon casks of Bass’s 
Pale Ale. I left Poperinghe in 
a motor-ambulance, and the 
Germans shelled it next day, 
but my latest advices state 
that the ale is still intact. 

Across the road from the 
wine-merchant’s is a delectable 
tea-shop. There is a tea-shop 
at Bailleul, the ‘“ Allies’ Tea- 
Rooms.” It was started early 
in March. It is full of bad 
blue china and inordinately 
expensive. Of the tea-shop at 
Poperinghe I cannot speak too 
highly. There is a vast variety 
of the most delicious cakes. 
The proprietress is pleasant and 
her maids are obliging. It is 
also cheap. I have only one 
fault to find with it—the room 
is small. Infantry officers 
walk miles into Poperinghe for 
their tea and then find the 
room crowded with those 
young subalterns who supply 
us with our bully. They bring 
in bulldogs and stay a long 
time. 

Dickebusch used to be & 
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favourite Sunday afternoon’s 
ride for the Poperinghe 
wheelers. They would have 
tea at the restaurant on the 
north of Dickebusch Vyver, and 
afterwards go for a row in the 
little flat-bottomed boats, ac- 
companied, no doubt, by some 
nice dark Flemish girls. The 
village, never very pleasant, 
is now the worse for wear. I 
remember it with no kindly 
feelings, because, having spent 
a night there with the French, 
I left them in the morning too 
early to obtain a satisfactory 
meal, and arrived at Head- 
quarters too late for any break- 
fast. 

Not far from Dickebusch is 
the Desolate Chateau. Before 
the war it was a handsome 
place, built by a rich coal- 
merchant from Lille. I visited 
it on @ sunny morning. At 
the southern gate there was a 


. little black and shapeless heap 


fluttering a rag in the wind. I 
saluted and passed on, sick at 
heart. The grounds were 
pitted with shell-holes: the 
cucumber -frames were shat- 
tered. Just behind the chateau 
was a wee village of dug-outs. 
Now they are slowly falling in. 
And the chateau itself? It 
had been so proud of its finery, 
its pseudo-Greek columns, and 
its rich furnishings. Battered 
and confused—there is not a 
room of it which is not open to 
the wind from the sea. The 
pictures lie prostrate on the 
floor before their ravisher. 
The curtains are torn and 
faded. The papers of its 
master are scattered over the 
carpet and on the rifled desk. 
In the bedroom of its mistress 


her linen has been thrown 
about wildly; yet her two 
silver brushes still lie on the 
dressing- table. Even the 
children’s room had been pil- 
laged, and the books, torn and 
defaced, lay in a rough heap. 

All was still. At the foot of 
the garden there was a little 
village half hidden by trees. 
Not a sound came from it. 
Away on the ridge miserable 
Wytschaete stood hard against 
the sky, a mass of trembling 
ruins. Then two soldiers came, 
and finding a boat rowed 
noisily round the tiny lake, and 
the shells murmured harshly 
as they flew across to Ypres. 
Some ruins are dead stones, but 
the broken houses of Flanders 
are pitifully alive—like the 
wounded men who lie between 
the trenches and cannot be 
saved.... 

Half ,a mile south from 
Dickebusch are cross - roads, 
and the sign-post tells you that 
the road to the left is the road to 
Wytschaete — but Wytschaete 
faces Kemmel and Messines 
faces Wulverghem. I was 
once walking over the hills 
above Witzenhausen, — the 
cherries by the roadside were 
wonderful that year,—and 
coming into a valley we asked 
a man how we might best 
strike a path into the next 
valley over the shoulder of the 
hill. He said he did not know, 
because he had never been over 
the hill. The people of the 
next valley were strangers to 
him. When first I came to a 
sign-post that told me how to 
get to a village I could not 
reach with my life, I thought 
of those hills above Witzen- 
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hausen. From Wulverghem 
to Messines is exactly two 
kilometres. It is ludicrous. 
Again, one afternoon I was 
riding over the pass between 
Mont Noir and Mont Vidaigne. 
I looked to the east and saw in 
the distance the smoke of a 
train, just as from Harrow you 
might see the Scottish Express 
on the North-Western main line, 
For a moment I did not realise 
that the train was German, 
that the purpose of its journey 
was to kill me and my fellow- 
men. But it is too easy to 
sentimentalise, to labour the 
stark fact that war is a grot- 
esque, irrational absurdity, .. . 
Following the main road 
south from Dickebusch you 
cross the frontier and come to 
Bailleul, a town of which we 
were heartily sick before the 
winter was far gone. In peace 
it would be once seen and 
never remembered. It has no 
character, though I suppose 
the “ Faucon” is as well known 
to Englishmen now as any 
hotel in Europe. There are 
better shops in Béthune and 
better cafés in Poperinghe. 
Of the “Allies Tea-Rooms” I 
have already written. Bailleul 
is famous for one thing alone— 
its baths. Just outside the 
town is a large and modern 
asylum that contains a good 
plunge-bath for the men and 
gorgeous hot baths for officers. 
There are none better behind 
the line. Tuesdays and Fridays 
were days of undiluted joy. 
Armentiéres is sprawling 
and ugly and full of dirt—a 
correct and middle-class town 
that reminded me of Bristol. 
In front of it are those trenches, 
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of which many tales wandered 
up and down the line. Herg 
the Christmas truce is said to 
have been prolonged for three 
weeks or more. Here the men 
are supposed to prefer their 
comfortable trenches to their 
billets, though when they 
“come out” they are cheered 
by the Follies and the Fancies, 
On this section of the line is 
the notorious Plugstreet Wood, 
that show-place to which all 
distinguished but valuable vis- 
itors are taken. Other corps 
have sighed for the gentle 
delights of this section of the 
line. 

South-west from Armentiéres 
the country is as level as it can 
be. It is indeed possible to 
ride from Ypres to Béthune 
without meeting any hill ex- 
cept the slight ascent from La 
Clytte. Steenwerck, Erquing- 
hem, Croix du Bac, and, farther 
west, Merris and Vieux Berquin, 
have no virtue whatsoever. 
There is little country flatter 
and uglier than the country 
between Bailleul and Béthune, 

One morning Huggie, Ceeil, 
and I obtained leave to visit 
Béthune and the La Bassée 
district. It was in the middle 
of January, three months after 
we had left Beuvry. We tore 
into Bailleul and bumped along 
the first mile of the Armentiéres 
road, That mile is without 
any doubt the most excruciat- 
ingly painful pavé in the 
world. We crossed the rail- 
way and raced south, The 
roads were good and there was 
little traffic, but the sudden 
apparition of a motor - lorry 
round a sharp corner sent that 
other despatch rider into the 
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ditch, Estaires, as always, 
produced much grease, It 
began to rain, but we held on 
by La Girque and Lestrem, 
halting only once for the neces- 
sary café-cognac, 

We were stopped for our 
passes at the bridge into 
Béthune by a private of the 
London Scottish. I rejoiced 
exceedingly, and finding Alec, 
took him off to a bath and then 
to the restaurant where I had 
breakfasted when first we came 
to Béthune. The meal was as 
good as it had been three 
months before, and the flapper 
ascharming.! After lunch we 
had our hair cut. Then Cecil 
took us to the little blue-and- 
white café for tea. She did 
play the piano, but two 
subalterns of the less combat- 
ant type came in and put us to 
flight. A corporal is some- 
times at such a disadvantage. 

We rode along the canal 
bank to Beuvry Station, and 
found that our filthy old 
quarters had been cleaned up 
and turned into an Indian 
dressing-station. We went on 
past the cross-roads at Gorve, 
where an Indian battalion was 
waiting miserably under the 
dripping trees. The sun was 
just setting behind some grey 
clouds. The fields were flooded 
with ochreous water. Since 
last I had been along the 
road the country had been 
“searched” too thoroughly. 
One wall of 1910 farm re- 


mained. Chickens pecked feebly 
among the rest of it. 

Coming into Festubert I felt 
that something was wrong. 
The village had been damnably 
shelled—that I had expected— 
and there was not a soul to be 
seen. I thought of the father 
and mother and daughter who, 
returning to their home while 
we were there in October, had 
wept because a fuse had gone 
through the door and the fire- 
place and all their glass had 
been broken. Their house was 
now a heap of nothing in par- 
ticular. The mirror I had used 
lay broken on the top of about 
quarter of a wall. Still some- 
thing was wrong, and Huggie, 
who had been smiling at my 
puzzled face, said gently in an 
off-hand way— 

“Seen the church?” 

That was it! The church 
had simply disappeared. In 
the old days riding up from 
Gorve the fine tower of the 
church rose above the houses 
at the end of the street. The 
tower had been shelled and 
had fallen crashing through 
the roof. 

We met a sapper coming 
out of a cottage. He was 
rather amused at our senti- 
mental journey, and warned 
us that the trenches were con- 
siderably nearer the village 
than they had been in our 
time. We determined to push 
on as it was now dusk, but my 
engine jibbed, and we worked 





1 I cannot remember the name of the restaurant, Go to the north-west corner 
of the Square and turn down a lane to your right. It is the fourth or fifth 
house on your right, In Béthune there is also, of course, the big hotel where 
generals lunch. If you find the company of generals a little trying go to the 


flapper’s restaurant. 
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on it in the gloom among the 
dark and broken houses. The 
men in the trenches roused 
themselves to a sleepless night, 
and intermittent rifle shots 
rang out in the damp air. 

We rode north to the Esta- 
minet de l’Epinette, passing a 
road which forking to the right 
led to a German barricade. 
The estaminet still lived, but 
farther down the road the old 
house which had sheltered a 
field ambulance was a pile of 
rubbish. On we rode by La 
Caiture to Estaires, where we 
dined, and so to St Jans 
Cappel... . 

Do you know what the Line 
means? When first we came 
to Landrecies the thought of 
the Frontier as something 
strong and stark had thrilled 
us again and again, but the 
Frontier was feeble and is 
nothing. A man of Poper- 
inghe told me his brother was 
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professor, his son was serving, 
his wife and children were 
“over there.” He pointed to 
the German lines. Of his wife 
and children he has heard 
nothing for four months. Some 
of us are fighting to free 
‘‘German” Flanders, the coun. 
try where life is dark and 
bitter. Those behind our line, 
however confident they may 
be, live in fear, for if the line 
were to retire a little some 
of them would be cast into 
the bitter country. A day will 
come ‘when the whole ling 
will advance,” and the wel- 
come we shall receive then 
from those who have come out 
of servitude! . . . There are 
men and women in France 
who live only for that day, 
just as there are those in this 
country who would welcome 
the day of death, so that they 
might see again those they 
love. 


VII, OF PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR SOLDIERS. 


You may have gathered 
from my former letters that 
no friction took place between 
the professional and amateur 
soldiers of the Signal Com- 
pany. I have tried all through 
my letters to give you a 
very truthful idea of our life, 
and my account would not 
be complete without some 
description of the Signal 
Company and its domestic 
affairs. 

- Think for a moment of what 


happened at the beginning of 


August. More than a dozen 
Varsity men were thrown 
like Daniels into a den of 


mercenaries. We were awk- 
wardly privileged persons— 
full corporals with a few 
days’ service. Motor-cycling 
gave superlative opportunities 
of freedom. Our duties were 
“flashy,” and brought us into 
familiar contact with officers 
of rank. We were highly 
paid, and thought to have 
much money of our own. In 
short, we who were soldiers 
of no standing possessed the 
privileges that a professional 
soldier could win only after 
many years’ hard work. 
Again, it did not help 
matters that our Corps was 
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a Corps of intelligent experts 
who looked down on the or- 
dinary “Tommy,” that our 
Company had deservedly the 
reputation of being one of 
the best Signal Companies in 
the Army—a reputation which 
has been enhanced and duly 
rewarded in the present war. 
These motor-cyclists were not 
only experimental interlopers. 
They might even “let down” 
the Company. 

We expected jealousy and un- 
pleasantness, which we hoped 
to overcome by hard work. 
We found a tactful kindness 
that was always smoothing 
the rough way, helping us 
amusedly, and giving us more 
than our due, and a thorough 
respect where respect was de- 
served. It was astonishing, 
but then we did not know 
the professional soldier. Dur- 
ing the winter there was a 
trifle of friction over cooking, 
the work of the Signal Office, 
and the use and abuse of 
motor-cycles, It would have 
been a@ poor-spirited company 
if there had been none. But 
the friction was transitory, and 
left no acid feeling. 

I should like to pay my 
compliments to a _ certain 
commanding officer, but six 
months’ work under him has 
convinced me that he does 
not like compliments, Still, 
there remains that dinner at 
the end of the war, and 
then .. .! 

The Sergeant-Major fright- 
ened us badly at first. He 
looked so much like a Ser- 
geant-Major, and a Sergeant- 


Major is more to be feared 
than the C.O., or the General, 
or the A.P.M., or anybody else 
in this disciplinary world. He 
can make life Hell or Heaven 
or a judicious compromise, 
Our Sergeant-Major believed 
in the judicious compromise 
with a tendency towards 
Heaven. When any question 
arose between professional and 
amateur, he dealt with it im- 
partially. At other times he 
was inclined to let us work 
out our own salvation. I 
have always had a mighty 
respect for the Sergeant- 
Major, but have never dared 
tell him so, Perhaps he will 
read this. 

The “Quarter-Bloke”! was 
a jewel. He was suddenly 
called upon to keep us sup- 
plied with things of which he 
had never even heard the 
names. He rose to the occa- 
sion like a hero or Mr Self- 
ridge’s buyer. Never did he 
pass by an unconsidered trifle. 
One day a rumour went round 
that we might get side-cars. 
That was enough for the 
Quarter-Bloke. He picked up 
every large-sized tyre he 
thought might come in useful. 
The side-cars came. There 
was a rush for tyres. The 
Quarter - Bloke did not rush. 
He only smiled. 

His great triumph was the 
affair of the leather jackets. A 
maternal Government thought 
to send us out leather jackets. 
After tea the Q.-B. bustled in 
with them. We rode out 
with them the next morning. 
The 2nd Corps had not yet 





1 Company Quartermaster-Sergeant, now a Sergeant-Major. 
VOL. CXCVIII—NO. MCXCIX. : 
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received theirs. We were the all good men, who knew their 
first motor-cyclists in our part job. 
of the world to appear in Then there was “Ginger,” 
flaring chrome. The Q.-B. the cook. I dare not describe 
smiled again. his personal appearance lest I 
I always think the Quarter- should meet him again—and | 
Bloke is wasted. He ought to want to—but it was remark. 
be put in charge of the Looting able. So was his language, 
Department of a large invading One of us had a fair gift that 
army. Do not misunderstand way, and duels were frequent, 
me. The Q.-B. never “looted.” but “Ginger” always had the 
He never stepped a hair’s- last word. He would keep in 
breadth outside those regula- reserve a monstrously crude 
tions that hedge round the sulphurous phrase with a sting 
Quartermaster. He was just a of humour in its tail, and, when 
man with a prophetic instinct, our fellow had concluded tri- 
who, while others passed blindly umphantly with an exotic re. 
by, picked up things because ference to Ginger’s hereditary 
they might come in useful characteristics, Ginger would 
some day—and they always hesitate a moment, as if think- 
did. Finally, the Q.-B. was ing, and then out with it. 
companionable. He could tell Obviously there was no more 
a good story, and make merry to be said. 
decorously, as befitted a I have ever so much more to 
Company Quartermaster- tell about the Signal Company 


Sergeant. in detail and dialogue. Per- 

Of the other sergeants I will haps some day I shall have the 
make no individual mention. courage to say it, but I shall 
We took some for better, and be careful to hide about whom 
some for worse, but they were I am writing. 


VIII, I BECOME A GENTLEMAN. 


The “commission fever,” were all very well when there 
which we had caught on the was plenty of work to do, 
Aisne and, more strongly, at and we all decided that every 
Beuvry, swept over us late officer should have been in the’ 
in January. Moulders, who ranks, but despatch-riding had 
had lost his own company and lost its savour. We had be- 
joined on to us during the come postmen. Thoughts of 
Retreat, had retired into the the days when we had dashed 
quietude of the A.S.C. Cecil round picking-up brigades, had 
was selected to go home and put battalions on the right road, 
train the despatch riders of the and generally made ourselves 
New Armies. conspicuous, if not useful, dis- 

There were points in being contented us. So we talked it 
“an officer and a_ gentle- over. 
man.” Dirt and discomfort Directing the operations of 
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very large gun seemed a good 
job. There would not be much 
moving to do, because monster 
guns were notoriously im- 
mobile. Hours are regular; 
the food is good, and can 
generally be eaten in com- 
parative safety. If the gun 
had a very long range it 
would be quite difficult to hit. 
Unfortunately gunnery is a 
very technical job, and requires 
some acquaintance with Alge- 
bra. So we gave up the idea. 

We did not dote on the 
cavalry, for many reasons. 
First, when cavalry is not in 
action it does nothing but clean 
its stables and exercise its 
horses. Second, if ever we 
broke through the German 
lines the cavalry would pro- 
bably go ahead of anybody 
else. Third, we could not ride 
very well, and the thought of 
falling off in front of our men 
when they were charging 
daunted us. 

The sappers required brains, 
and we had too great an ad- 
miration for the infantry to 
attempt commanding them. 
Besides, they walked and lived 
in trenches, 

Two of us struck upon a 
corps which combined the ad- 
vantages of every branch of 
the service. We drew up a 
list of each other’s qualifications 
to throw a sop to modesty, sent 
in our applications, and waited. 
At the same time we adopted 
a slight tone of hauteur towards 
those who were not potential 
officers, 


One night after tea “Ginger” 
brought in the orders. I had 
become a gentleman, and, say- 
ing good-bye, I walked down 
into the village and reported 
myself to the officer command- 
ing the Divisional Cyclists. I 
was no longer a despatch 
rider but a very junior 
subaltern. 


I had worked with the others 

for nearly seven months—with 
Huggie, who liked to be 
frightened ; with George the 
arch scrounger; with Spuggy, 
who could sing the rarest 
songs; with Sadders, who is 
as brave as any man alive; 
with N’Soon, the dashing, of 
the tender skin; with Fat Boy, 
who loves “sustaining” food 
and dislikes frost; with Grimers 
and Cecil, best of artificers ; 
with Potters and Orr and 
Moulders and the Flapper. 

I cannot pay them a more 
sufficient tribute than the 
tribute of the Commander-in- 
Chief :— 

“Carrying despatches and 
messages at all hours of the 
day and night, in every kind of 
weather, and often traversing 
bad roads blocked with trans- 
port, they have been con- 
spicuously successful in main- 
taining an extraordinary degree 
of efficiency in the service of 
commnnications. . . . No 
amount of difficulty or danger 
has ever checked the energy 
and ardour which has dis- 
tinguished their corps through- 
out the operations.” 


(To be continued.) 
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RUSSIA IN 1812— THE KAISERS HOPE OF PEACE — ROBBING 
PETER TO PAY PAUL—THE GERMAN PROFESSORS—‘“‘NO WISH TO 
DOMINATE THE WORLD” —A POLICY OF AGGRESSION — WHAT A 


GERMAN VICTORY WOULD MEAN—THE 


BURDEN OF A LIE—LORD 


HALDANE AGAIN — SHIFTING THE RESPONSIBILITY — THE NEW 


DEMOCRACY. 


In August 1812, when Na- 
poleon was invading Russia, 
Bernadotte, then Crown Prince 
of Sweden, wrote as follows 
to the Emperor Alexander: 
‘Your Majesty need not be 
alarmed; your reserves will 
make up for your losses, while 
the Emperor Napoleon, daily 
weakened by battle and 


disease, will find himself be- 
fore long reduced to a number 
of troops vastly inferior to 
your Majesty’s. 


It is possible 
that he may win the first, 
the second, even the third 
battle; the fourth will be 
undecided; and if your Maj- 
esty perseveres, there can be 
no doubt that you will gain 
the fifth.” Even the burning 
of Moscow did not dismay 
either Bernadotte or Alex- 
ander I. ‘The Emperor 
Napoleon,” said Bernadotte 
again, “has accomplished his 
end; he has stricken Europe 
with astonishment; he thinks 
by this occupation to frighten 
your Majesty and to force you 
to subscribe to the terms which 
he will dictate. But even if he 
were at the head of an army 
far stronger than his, I should 
see in the taking of Moscow 
nothing but a glory which may 
be overshadowed even on the 
morrow.” Nor was Alexander 


I. baffled even for a moment 
by uncertainty. He took the 
measure alike of his opponent 
and of his own resources. He 
was perfectly conscious of the 
danger in which he lay and of 
the courage with which he met 
a@ disastrous situation. He 
refused to admit the plea of 
hazard advanced by Schwart- 
zenberg and others. “If I had 
not rejected with firmness the 
proposals of Napoleon,” said 
he in 1813, “that, too, when 
immense French armies were 
at the very heart of Russia and 
divided my empire into two 
parts, when my preparations 
were still very far from their 
complete development, and 
when, as is not yet generally 
known, seditious movements 
had broken out in several of 
my western provinces, where 
to-day would Russia have been 
and my honour?” 

If policy be but remembered 
history, it is not without interest 
to recall these passages of the 
past. Weare in 1915 recurring 
with marvellous exactitude to 
the situation of 1812. It is 
characteristic of the Kaiser's 
madness that, like many an- 
other megalomaniac, he believes 
himself Napoleon reincarnated. 
He hopes vainly that if he 
mimics the gesture and keeps 
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before himself the vast ambi- 
tion of the great Emperor, he 
will attain to the sovereignty 
of the world. His armies are, 
he declares, established in the 
heart of Russia; the Czar, he 
is sure, is desirous only of 
signing a separate peace, which 
will make the Germans supreme 
in Russia and the East. With 
Napoleon’s optimism he thinks 
that one thing only is necessary 
—to produce his terms, and the 
war, on one face at least, will 
be over. A futile piece of ar- 
rogance, which a brief con- 
sideration of the past should 
have put for ever from his 
mind. The country which 
withstood the assaults of 
Napoleon will repel with 
courage and firmness both the 
attacks and the proposals of 
William II., who has not the 
wit to hide from the world the 
ardent desire which he cherishes 
of a speedy peace. 

All the world over, indeed, 
there are signs that Germany 
would like to see an end put 
to the war on her own terms. 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
tottering upon his official 
throne, has sent an amiable 
message to seven hundred 
American journals, and talks 
magniloquently of the freedom 
of the seas, a misleading phrase 
borrowed from Napoleon, by 
which, of course, he means the 
perpetual domination of the 
German fleet. In passing it 
might be said that the seven 
hundred American journals 
would have been better advised 
to mind their own business. 
They should remember that a 
nation “too proud to fight” 
must keep outside the range of 








all questions relating to peace 
and war. The Pope, with as 
little reason as the American 
journals, has confided his pacific 
aspirations not to Rome but to 
Berlin, a manceuvre which will 
prove less profitable to him 
than he hopes. More than 
this, there seems no doubt that 
Germany, through Denmark, 
has addressed Russia herself, 
and offered such terms as she 
believes a retreating and un- 
beaten enemy might accept. 
It is characteristic of Ger- 
many that she can try her 
adversaries only by her own 
standard. In her eyes Russia, 
France, and Britain are as 
cynically indifferent to the 
claims of honour and loyalty 
as she is herself. She looks 
upon them merely as other 
Germanies, or States—that is, 
ruled despotically by “culture” 
and egoism. That they should 
hold stoutly to engagements, 
signed and sealed, appears to 
her ridiculous. She herself 
has no more regard for her 
Allies than for her opponents. 
In her view they are equally 
pieces of the world, destined to 
be dominated by German arms 
or German chicanery. If only 
Russia would consent to a 
separate peace, Germany is 
ready to give her Galicia, 
which is Austria’s, and the 
Dardanelles, which at present 
belong to Turkey. An excel- 
lent trick, truly, which would 
cost Germany nothing; and 
since she would repudiate the 
bargain on the morrow, it is 
not calculated profoundly to 
injure either Turkey or Austria. 
But even if the offer were made 
in good faith, it is not such a 
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one as even Germany herself, 
contemptuous as she is of 
political decency, would con- 
sent to accept. The principle 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul 
is always dangerous, because 
in the end it depends upon 
Peter’s fear or Peter’s com- 
plaisance. And when Germany 
has salved Russia’s wounds 
with stolen poultices, she asks 
what seems a very humble fee 
in exchange. She will be con- 
tent with Egypt and a free 
hand to deal with Russia’s 
allies! A simple plan, isn’t 
it? And only one obstacle 
lies in the way of its success : 
Russia has pledged her word, 
and the gift of the largest 
empire in the world would not 
persuade her to an act of 
treachery. 

To those for whom treaties 
are scraps of paper Russia’s 
loyalty is of course inexplic- 
able. That any one should be 
so simple as to find dishonour 
an awkward bedfellow is a 
hopeless puzzle to Germany, 
the mother of deceit. And 
Germany resembles all other 
clumsy purveyors of falsehood 
by assuming that the world is 
ready to hear in good faith 
whatever she chooses to say. 
The Professors, for instance, 
obedient hirelings of the State, 
have lately been busy in sign- 
ing a new manifesto. When- 
ever these pedants let loose 
their pens, you may expect 
mischief. Ever since the war 
began they have done their 
best to darken the counsels 
of Europe. They have made 
“intellectual” a byword of 
shame. Poor devils! We sup- 


pose that they could not act 
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otherwise, even if they would, 
They are paid by the State, 
and since their pupils escaped 
from the fetid atmosphere of 
their class-rooms into the larger 
air of the battlefield, they 
have nothing to do but to 
sign false statements and to 
contribute letters of prevarica- 
tion to the reptile press, At 
the ordered hint of peace they 
are there to do their master’s 
bidding. They prepared a 
manifesto of inordinate length, 
and based it, as weshould expect, 
upon a lie, or rather upon two 
lies. In an ingenious preamble 
they deelare that Germany had 
never thought of transgress- 
ing the narrow bounds of her 
possessions on the Continent. 
She had no proud ambitions; 
all she wanted was to live in 
peace with her neighbours ; and 
it was not until her enemies 


formed plans for her annihila- 
tion that she took up arms. 
Thus the German Professors; 
and though we rate their in- 
telligence very cheaply, we will 
not insult them by pretending 
that they do not know that 


they are telling a lie. They 
can, we believe, read and write. 
The hopes and wishes of the 
Pan-German party have been 
before their eyes for many 
years. The press has dinned 
into their ears the aspirations 
of the Crown Prince and his 
satellites, and they still affect 
to think that the war which 
devastates Europe to-day 18 
not Germany’s war. Doubtless 
they know how far their false- 
hoods will carry. They are 
right, maybe, in regarding the 
whole Teutonic Empire as one 
class-room packed with items 
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who dare not speak or think 
for themselves. But they 
should not attempt to make 
their bought voices heard be- 
yond the borders of Germany. 
Not even the presence among 
the signatories of the notorious 
Professor Oncken, once the 
friend of an English Lord 
Chancellor, the hero to whom 
Lord Haldane confessed the 
secret of his “spiritual home,” 
is likely to carry weight with 
any other Englishman than 
he who once sunned himself 
in the smile of the German 
Emperor. 

And then, the Professors, 
having pictured their country 
the poor hopeless victim of an 
unprovoked assault, proceed to 
their other lie, which is, that 
if Germany now demands an 
increase of territory it is merely 
to guard herself against being 
ambushed a second time! 
And what is the increase of 
territory which the Professors 
suggest? Nothing less than 
the general plan which has 
been sketched a thousand times 
in the official pamphlets and 
newspapers of Pan-Germanism. 
There is not one proposal that 
has not been familiar to us for 
years. A rectified frontier 
from Belfort to the sea, part 
of the North French Channel 
coast, that the Germans may 
be “strategically safer as 
regards England and may 
secure better access to the 
ocean.” These and many other 
old plans the Professors hurl 
at our heads, as fresh missiles 
prepared to suit a fresh situ- 
ation. If they hope to deceive 
anybody, they should make a 
better show of sincerity than 





this. As it is, not a single 
human being outside their 
well-drilled class-rooms will 
esteem their pompous words 
and idle signatures at a feather’s 
weight. 

They confess, do _ these 
amiable Professors, that ‘they 
do not wish to dominate the 
world.” No doubt the world 
will accept this assurance with 
due humility of spirit. Yet 
had they a gleam of humour 
between them they would 
never have been betrayed into 
so fatuous a confession. How, 
indeed, should they, who have 
not yet learned how to rule a 
province, hold the whole world 
beneath their sway? Alsace- 
Lorraine, Posen, Schleswig- 
Holstein, are eternal monuments 
of their impotence and their 
shame. They have but one 
view of peace in a conquered 
country, and that is a desert. 
They know but one method 
of government — suppression. 
Think what a place Europe 
would be with a thousand 
newly invented Zaberns! What 
would happen if the Germans 
did achieve the summit of 
their ambition—if they laid a 
permanent hand upon a great 
part of France and all Bel- 
gium, if they established them- 
selves upon the coasts of 
Picardy and Normandy, if 
they turned England into a 
vassal? True, they would 
drive us all into an abject 
slavery; but what of them- 
selves? To keep us under 
their heel they would be com- 
pelled to remain at war for 
ever; they would involve the 
world in bloodshed until the 
end of time. For even the un- 
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speakable Oncken and his 
friends should know, if they 
have studied the history which 
they profess to any purpose, 
that high-spirited nations can- 
not be kept in subjection by 
arms alone. Or is it that 
they aspire, these bloodthirsty 
knights of the class-room, to 
a spirited policy of wholesale 
extermination ? 

Diplomatists and Professors 
alike waste their breath. The 
Allies have but one mind, one 
purpose. Until Germany is 
beaten to her knees there shall 
be no peace. It is our duty to 
see to it that Europe remains 
a decent place to live in, a 
place where men may go freely 
and quietly about their busi- 
ness, and where honourable 
pledges may be given and re- 
ceived. In one year of war 
the Germans have revealed 
themselves in their true colours 
even to the careless onlooker. 
They are garrulous as well as 
vain, and it is our own fault if 
we do not know precisely what 
they would do with victory, 
if by any remissness of the 
Allies they were permitted to 
attain it. 

Europe under Germany’s 
auspices would become a 
shambles. The state of Bel- 
gium and of Northern France, 
conquered countries, are an 
eloquent expression of her ideal. 
Ruined homes and a starving 
people—these are the hopes of 
life she cherishes for others. 
She knows no other means of 
civilisation than to devastate. 
Rape and murder and theft are 
the pious handmaidens of her 
“culture.” And while she de- 
lights to kill women and chil- 
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dren by stealth in the night, 
as our East Coast bears indig- 
nant witness, she makes war 
upon the arts with peculiar 
brutality. The destruction of 
the Cathedral at Reims, far 
more effective than is generally 
supposed, was purposed and 
deliberate, as the unharmed 
buildings which surround it 
sufficiently prove. It is easier, 
in truth, to demolish a church 
than to kill the stubborn soul 
of a man. And rapt in ad- 
miration as the Germans are of 
fire, there is no burning that 
smells so sweet in their nostrils 
as the burning of books, To 
set libraries ablaze they are 
ready to make any sacrifice, 
For all books not inspired by 
Teutonic pedantry are hateful 
to them. They still glory in 
the shame of Louvain, and if 
they could make the peace of 
their own choosing, they would 
come forth as the masters of 
Europe enslaved and in ashes. 
We know, therefore, from 
the experience of others, the 
fate which awaits us if we do 
not insist upon imposing our 
own peace upon Germany. If 
we prefer a momentary ease 
to permanent liberty, if we 
are willing to be the slaves of 
the cruellest taskmasters who 
ever tried to put an iron heel 
upon us, then by all means let 
us cling to the “freedom” of 
voluntary service—it is the 
only “freedom” we shall ever 
enjoy, and we shall not enjoy 
it long; let us put the licence 
and caprice of our trade-unions 
above national security ; let us 
show the same meanness of 
spirit which Frederick William 
of Prussia showed when Na- 
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poleon menaced him: we shall 
earn and deserve the same in- 
glorious fate. We shall see our 
citizens, unwilling to fight for 
themselves, compelled to fight 
for a tyrant, and we shall sink 
into the same vain apathy 
which submerged Prussia rather 
more than a century ago. But 
the victory of Prussia, con- 
templated by her Professors, 
would inflict injuries on the 
world which would be felt far 
beyond the boundaries of her 
proclaimed foes. It would 
mean, in the first place, the 
complete extinction of inter- 
national law, an end to that 
comity which has restrained 
all nations, save Prussia, from 
acts of unlicensed violence in 
times of war. The first thing 
which Prussia did, when she 
meditated and contrived the 
present conflict, was to tear to 
shreds the code which chiv- 
alrous peoples have always 
respected. There is not an 
article in that code that they 
have not stamped underfoot. 
They have laughed indecently 
at their own pledge of neu- 
trality. They have scoffed at 
scraps of paper as burglars 
scoff at the restraints of the 
criminal law. And if they 
were permitted to make their 
own terms, or to emerge from 
the conflict without being 
crushed, war henceforth would 
become a piece of German 
barbarism and no more. Let 
us remember some of the 
blackest of their deeds, which, 
with a patched peace, might 
pass into precedents. Every- 
where the Germans have 
flouted the rights of non- 
combatants: they have mur- 
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dered harmless citizens not in 
arms against them, they have 
set women and children in the 
firing line, relying upon the 
humanity of their opponents, 
they have taken hostages and 
levied pitiless tolls upon starv- 
ing cities, they have marked 
their passage through occu- 
pied territory with theft and 
robbery, and have left behind 
them everywhere a trail of filth 
and dishonour. Were a patched 
peace signed to-day, these evil 
deeds would not be punished, 
and Germany once more lifting 
up her head would decree, in 
her own dominions at least, 
forgetfulness of hershame. To 
all who reverence the tradition 
of our race, who recognise that 
war conducted on the principles 
of chivalry is an inevitable part 
of civilisation, any slurring over 
of our foes’ brutality would 
seem a piece of abject cow- 
ardice ; and the only reply that 
we can give to the rodomontade 
of Professor Oncken and his 
accomplices is to determine 
that the war shall be carried 
on until Germany be compelled 
to accept whatever terms are 
offered her. 
Worse still, if Germany were 
permitted to make peace at her 
own time and even partially on 
her own terms, Europe would 
remain beaten down beneath 
the burden of a lie. She would 
be asked to believe by men 
still holding swords in their 
hands that in August 1914 
Germany, who had been pre- 
paring to fight for forty years, 
was the victim of a foul con- 
spiracy ; that the war was not 
Germany’s war, as all the 
world knows it was, but Eng- 
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land’s; that Belgium neutral- 
ity was not violated by Ger- 
many; that Louvain was not 
ruthlessly destroyed; that the 
monstrous von Plattenberg 
did not throw shells upon the 
Cathedral of Reims; that the 
Iusitania sank because the 
contraband of war which filled 
its hold exploded; that Scar- 
borough and Whitby are for- 
tified towns; that Houston 
Chamberlain is not an obed- 
ient, overpaid flunkey, but a 
genuine historian ; in brief, that 
black is white, that woives are 
sheep, that William II. himself 
is a humble, virtuous Sir Gala- 
had. ; 
Now we can imagine no 
worse disaster than that Europe 
should be implicated in this 
net of foul falsehood, or that 
even a part of Europe should 
be encouraged to accept so 
base a standard of life We 
know that if we do not come 
forth victorious, the masters 
of our own peace, the legend 
of German humanity would 
be recreated for us, as it was 
created in 1871. With so per- 
suasive an eloquence does the 
victor speak! Forty years ago 
everybody knew that Germany 
had assaulted France with the 
brutal weapons of fire and 
sword, only too familiar in 
Belgium to-day. But the con- 
quering Bismarck announced 
to a patient Europe that the 
Germans had shown every- 
where the kindliness of chiv- 
alrous gentlemen. France, his 
victim, knew that he lied. 
Elsewhere his vain falsehoods 
were accepted humbly for the 
truth, and even Lord Bryce and 
his Committee have affected to 
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see in Germany’s devastation 
of Belgium a new development 
of the Teutonic character, In. 
deed it is as old as the house 
of Brandenburg itself, nor will 
it ever cease until the Hohen- 
zollerns are humbled to the 
dust. 

Herr Harden, the one living 
German who does not wrap up 
his thoughts in the greased 
paper of hypocrisy, a year ago 
struck the note of defiance, 
Before war was declared he 
put the plain facts before the 
world. ‘Why not admit,” 
said he, “what is and must 
be the truth, that between 
Vienna and Berlin everything 
was jointly prepared? We 
should be mere slaves, un- 
worthy of the men _ who 
achieved Prussian predomin- 
ance in Germany, we should 
be like Duncan’s _ sleeping 
grooms in Macbeth, if fifty 
years after Kéniggratz things 
could be otherwise.” And 
while he is urgent that his 
country should shoulder the 
whole responsibility, he shows 
us what the German point of 
view would be if victory were 
assured. “Let us drop our 
miserable attempts,” he wrote, 
“to excuse Germany’s action. 
. . . Not against our will, and 
as a nation taken by surprise, 
did we hurl ourselves into this 
gigantic venture. We willed 
it; we had to will it. We do 
not stand before the judgment- 
seat of Europe; we acknow- 
ledge no such _ jurisdiction. 
Our might shall create a new 
law in Europe. It is Germany 
that strikes. When she has 
conquered new domains for her 
genius, then the priesthoods of 
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all the gods will praise the 
good war.” Herr Harden 
speaks with an honesty which 
is far beyond the reach of the 
snivelling Professors. He re- 
fuses to abuse his enemies for 
that which his countrymen 
achieved of their own settled 
purpose, and in consequence of 
his candour he is in exile. But 
before he went he let the cat 
out of the bag. He confessed 
with truth that the German 
might would, if it could, create 
a new law in Europe, and it is 
to prevent this new and in- 
famous law becoming supreme 
that the Allies will fight until 
their last bullet and their last 
man. 

There is one thing for which 
we owe the German Professors 
a debt of gratitude. They are 
at last giving up the hypocrisy 
of “culture.” It has been 
driven even into their obtuse 
heads that “culture” has 
not paid. Though they are 
devoid of humour themselves 
the passage of a year has 
made them pervious to ridi- 
cule. We all remember how 
at the outset they announced 
to the world that they were 
fighting to impose upon all 
and sundry the priceless gift 
of their “culture.” So be- 
nignly unselfish were they, 
that rather than not witness 
the universality of “culture,” 
they would drive it in at the 
sword’s point, and slaughter 
all those foolish ones who re- 
fused to accept the boon. They 
don’t think much of culture 
now ; it has proved unpopular ; 
and we are glad to think that 
after a whole year of hypocrisy 
our enemies have renounced 














the silliest of their lies. What 
they want now is not to ex- 
tend the sphere of “culture,” 
but to increase their territory ; 
and though they will find one 
task hopeless, like the other, 
we shall at any rate be relieved 
from the annoyance of an irri- 
tating falsehood. “Our military 
aims and peace conditions,” 
admit Professor Oncken and 
the rest, “‘have nothing to do 
with over-anxiety for the 
German spirit.” It is not thus 
that they spoke a brief year 
ago. Then they indulged 
bravely in another kind of 
cant. And if you would seek 
the reason of their changed 
ambition, you may discover it 
among the documents found 
in America—documents which 
prove that Germany’s ambas- 
sadors in neutral countries are 
paid to engage in hostile plots, 
and to stir up under the guise 
of friendship vile conspiracies 
in workshops and newspaper 
offices. A memorandum issued 
by the German Foreign Office 
to its hirelings in America con- 
tains this priceless paragraph : 
“The pride and imagination of 
Americans and the regard for 
their culture should not be 
continually offended by the 
assertion that German cul- 
ture is the only real culture 
and surpasses everything else.” 
There’s cunning for you! And 
since in Germany spies and 
professors obey the same inex- 
orable law, we need not doubt 
that Professor Oncken, like the 
paid emissary working on the 
German - American press, is 
merely doing what he is told. 
As for the Professors, they, poor 
civil. servants out of a job, 
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might wisely be persuaded to 
defer cutting up the pelt until 
they have killed the bear. 
And as for the embroilment 
in America, we shall follow 
its development with the 
greatest curiosity. There must 
be some insults which a 
nation, “too proud to fight,” 
will think it imperative to 
resent, and among them surely 
is a widespread plot devised 
in Berlin and carried out 
with the greatest energy and 
cunning by the German diplo- 
matic staff in Washington. 
It would be impossible to 
match this effrontery of the 
German Government in the 
annals of the world. Lis inter- 
pretation of an Ambassador’s 
duties is proved to be such 
that it will not be easy in the 
future for a civilised state to 
receive a German Envoy. The 
habit of an honourable profes- 
sion is nothing to the Ger- 
mans; the comity of nations 
is nothing to them; if they 
can win by trickery and 
intrigue a single point in the 
battle of life, they are content 
—nay, eager—to break all the 
rules which obtain among 
gentlemen. How they have 
tampered with the press of 
the United States we know 
well. A journal published in 
Providence (R.I.) has com- 
pleted the indictment by 
explaining at length “the 
German Embassy’s wilful and 
persistent violation of the 
neutrality laws.” It appears 
now to be certain, what pre- 
viously was dimly assumed, 
that the Stiegler frauds may 
be traced directly to the activ- 
ity of Captain Boy-Ed; that 
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a list was drawn up of the 
German reservists who were 
to be sent back to their 
own country with forged pass- 
ports, supplied by the mili- 
tary attaché at Washington ; 
that this list was headed by the 
name of Captain Horn, who at- 
tempted to blow up the Vance- 
borough bridge on the Can- 
adian border, and who confessed 
that he did what he did by 
the order of a German officer 
connected with the German 
Government in America. It is 
a long and grave indictment, 
and it is intensified by the 
conclusion of the ‘ Providence 
Journal’: “This immense 
amount of evidence,” thus it 
writes, “in the possession of 
the Governmentregarding these 
efforts, the attempts to bribe 
Labour leaders, to compel the 
Government to act in the 
fraudulent plot prepared 
against British war vessels 
outside New York Harbour, to 
create a conspiracy among 
banking institutions in the 
control of Germans or German 
Americans, to poison horses 
and mules at New Orleans, to 
involve the United States with 
Mexico, and to stir up strikes 
and sedition by forming alleged 
peace associations, have all 
combined to create conditions 
under which the United States 
Government can remain silent 
no longer.” We wonder. The 
Government which has made 
no effective protest against the 
murder of its citizens who were 
drowned in the sinking of the 
Lusitania, has a mighty faculty 
of silence, which President 
Wilson is not likely to impair. 
It is for him to judge whether 
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he and his colleagues will 
ever again show themselves 
sensitive to insult, or will ad- 
mit Germany’s last enormity 
to be an “unfriendly” act. 
For ourselves we have little 
doubt that President Wilson’s 
“pride” will prove equal to 
this or any other assault which 
may be made upon it. But 
there is no reason why we, 
who are not proud with this 
particular kind of pride, should 
blind ourselves to the tireless 
ingenuity of the Germans. 
When peace is made we should 
do well to remember that a 
German ambassador stands 
not upon the same foot as the 
ambassadors of civilised States. 
Meanwhile we might reflect 
that what German money can 
achieve in America, it can 
achieve, more subtly adminis- 
tered, in England also, and 
that our strikes, no less than 
the attempted strikes in the 
United States, owe some- 
thing to foreign gold. 
America’s failure to stand 
firm in the faith and to play 
the man is due to one thing 
and one thing only—America’s 
democracy. At the outset of 
the war we were told by the 
fool that we were fighting 
against autocracy for the 
democratic cause. We know 
better now. Indeed, it is be- 
coming clearer every day that 
the hostilities of a year have 
thoroughly discredited the prin- 
ciple of democracy. Even Lord 
Haldane is uneasy in his mind 
about the system, which has 
served him well; and he has 
been unable to overcome the 
itch, which still afflicts him, 
to write or speak, Were 


he gifted with prudence, he 
would preserve a_ sterner 
silence even than President 
Wilson’s, He cannot open his 
mouth or take up his pen 
without making himself ridicu- 
lous. It is difficult to discover 
from his words whether he is a 
simpleton or is merely what the 
French call “inconscient.” A 
true diagnosis perhaps would 
pronounce him a_ simpleton 
with a dash of cunning. His 
last pronouncement—on the 
fertile subject of democraey— 
appears to be another attempt 
to rid himself of the responsi- 
bility of failure. He would 
now throw the whole burden 
of blame upon the _ people. 
‘Our own citizens,” he an- 
nounces blandly, “have never 
been receptive in the same way 
as the Germans, nor has it 
been their habit to call upon 
their leaders to think strenu- 
ously for them.” From which 
we may conclude that in Lord 
Haldane’s view no leader need 
“ think strenuously ” unless he 
be called upon. Nor is this the 
worst. ‘ When the time comes 
to take stock,” the noble Vis- 
count goes on, “I think the 
wonder will be, not that we 
were so unprepared, but that we 
were as well prepared as was 
the case. For the public did 
not insist that the unrest of 
Europe should be the foremost 
subject of political considera- 
tion.” 

Here, then, is the newest 
doctrine of democracy. The 
highly - paid leader need do 
nothing for the comfortable 
salary which he receives. He 
is not asked to lead; it is not 
his business to instruct his con- 
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stituents. If the public insists 
on driving the country to ruin 
because it does not see the 
unrest of Europe, the leaders 
may, apparently with a clear 
conscience, lull them deeper 
into their blind slumber. For 
ten years Lord Haldane has 
been a paid public servant. 
For some of these years it was 
his duty, if he were earning 
his salary, to see that the 
country was prepared for war. 
He did not do his duty, and 
he is sure that the wonder 
presently will be that we were 
as well prepared as we were. 
We, who are not politicians, 
can only rub our eyes in 
astonishment at this monstrous 
doctrine, which is the very 
syndicalism of politics. We 
have always been simple 
enough to believe that our 
political leaders assumed the 
burden of leadership. And 
now we are told by Lord 
Haldane that the public did 
not insist that “the unrest of 
Europe should be the foremost 
subject of political considera- 
ation”; the corollary of which 
is that the public alone is to 
blame. 

Though we have never held 
a lofty view of democracy, we 
did not know that its most 
zealous champions had sunk 
it to that depth of imbecility. 
All the great leaders of the past 
—Chatham, Pitt, Castlereagh, 
Disraeli, even Peel, unscrup- 
ulous though he was—devised 
the policy which they thought 
best for the country, and forced 
the electorate’ to accept it if 
they could. They would have 
scorned to prove themselves the 
inactive slaves of a vague and 
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indeterminate public opinion. 
It was theirs to instruct, to com- 
mand, not to learn the wishes 
of a many-headed master, nor 
to take orders with cap in 
hand. But Lord Haldane and 
his colleagues have fallen very 
far below the older standard of 
parliamentary life. They have 
found it tiresome to tell the 
people unpalatable truths ; they 
have been bored at the mere 
suggestion of thinking for 
themselves. So they have 
thrown the responsibility upon 
the public, and are ready to 
fling the blame after it. 
What they have not explained 
is why, if they do no more than 
obey the public, they have been 
paid £5000 or even £10,000 
& year. 

It is an ugly thing to take 
large sums of the public money 
and to give nothing in exchange, 
and that is what it seems our 
governors have been doing. 
If it is merely a matter of 
registering “the will of the 
people,” a clerk at thirty shil- 
lings a week could have done 
all that Lord Haldane appears 
to think necessary. And have 
the Radicals, we wonder, shown 
themselves even efficient reg- 
isters? They obtained power 
in 1906 by a lucky fiuke, which 
did as little credit to their 
astuteness as to their sense of 
political honour. The lie about 
Chinese labour, to which they 
owed their enormous majority, 
came near to being rejected by 
their wirepullers not because 
it was a lie, but because they 
thought it might not pay. 
When the ignoble trick suc- 
ceeded, the leaders, who refuse 
to lead, persistently underrated 
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the intelligence of their sup- 
porters. The British electorate 
is not very astute, but we be- 
lieve that if its Ministers had 
more wisely understood their 
duties it would have seen 
something better in politics 
than the greed of money and 
the odious principle of some- 
thing for nothing. 

However, these are the only 
lessons which Lord Haldane 
and his colleagues thought fit 
to teach the citizens of Eng- 
land ; and now Lord Haldane, 
with a sublime impudence, 
complains that they did not 
perceive the unrest of Europe. 
How, indeed, should they, when 
not one in a thousand could 
recognise the map of Europe 
when he saw it, or knew the 
purpose of Germany’s ambition? 
Lord Haldane, on the other 
hand, was the Kaiser’s friend ; 
we have been told (and do not 
believe) that he can speak 
German ; he was privileged to 
converse with Chancellors and 
Generals in the very heart of 
Berlin. Why did he say no 
word to the public, to whom 
the unrest of Europe was an 
unpierced mystery? Perhaps 
it was too much trouble; per- 
haps he thought it wouldn’t 
pay at the  polling- booth. 
Whatever his motive was, he 
held his tongue, and now com- 
plains that “as a nation we 
are deficient in the reflective 
spirit” ! 

Were it not tragic, what a 
comedy would be here! Lord 
Haldane deplores the “scepti- 
cism” of the democracy, and 
declares that “it can only be 
overcome if the leaders of 
democracy, whether in the 
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Senate or in the press or in 
the public, will themselves get 
ideas and express them with 
conviction and even passion.” 
For ten years Lord Haldane 
has been a leader with full 
powers. Did he get ideas, 
and having got them did he 
express them with passion? 
Not he. On the contrary, he 
exerted all his ingenuity to 
thwart and ridicule the ideas 
of others. There was one man 
who never wavered in his 
desire to explain to his coun- 
trymen what was the meaning 
of the unrest in Europe, and 
by what means alone could 
we hope to soothe the unrest. 
That man was Lord Roberts, 
He at any rate had an idea, 
intelligible, patriotic, and, as 
events have proved, necessary 
for our national salvation. 
Did Lord Haldane and his 
friends welcome, it as some- 
thing which might overcome 
the scepticism of democracy ? 
No: they repelled it with all 
their force; they denounced 
the single-minded hero who 
put it forth as the enemy of 
peace; they went down into 
the city to apologise for the 
insult which they said he had 
offered to a great and friendly 
power; and as far as we 
know not one of them has 
since betrayed the smallest 
sign of honest shame. 

All the ministers treated 
Lord Roberts with contumely. 
It was Lord Haldane, the 
clamourer for ideas, who 
made himself an artist in im- 
pertinence. It was Lord 
Haldane who, vaunting his 
own prowess in military mat- 
ters, dismissed Lord Roberts 
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as no strategist. It was Lord 
Haldane who composed his 
own epitaph: here lies one 
who buried conscription in a 
deep grave. Does he take 
pride in that achievement 
still, when he contemplates 
the roll of honour in _ his 
daily paper? We do not sup- 
pose that he thinks about it 
at all; it is not the business 
of a democratic leader to 
think; blood - guiltiness lies 
lightly on the _politician’s 
back. But we do know that 
he and Mr Asquith have 
signed the death-warrant of 
democracy in England. They 
have abolished, at the bidding 
of another, the second chamber, 
without which democracy can- 


not safely exist, and by pass. 
ing the Trade Disputes Act 
they have degraded us to the 
worst form of democracy, that 
denounced by Aristotle, in 
which not the law but the 
multitude has the supreme 
power, and supersedes the 
law by its decrees. So much 
they have done for the de- 
mocracy which they pretend 
to respect. They have given 
it no guidance; they have 
stoned in the market - place 
those who could have taught it 
better things. They have seen 
it go into battle unarmed and 
unprepared. And now Lord 
Haldane complains that it lacks 
the reflective spirit. Where, oh 
where, is his sense of humour ? 
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FROM CAMBRAI TO WURZBURG. 


BY AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. 


WE had heard terrible stories 
at Cambrai of the sufferings 
endured by British soldiers on 
the way to Germany. 

I know that in the early 
days of September hospital 
wards were cleared wholesale, 
and the wounded, no matter 
what their conditions, were 
packed off in cattle - trucks. 
Their uniforms, especially their 
greatcoats, were taken from 
them: they were given no food 
on the journey, and in some 
cases were treated with great 
brutality. 

But gradually an improve- 
ment was noticeable, and 
wounded prisoners who went 
off about Christmas time were 
able to travel under somewhat 
better conditions than those 
who had been hurried off in 
the autumn. 

Towards the end of the year 
the number of English wounded 
at Cambrai had dwindled from 
several hundred to about forty 
or fifty, mostly serious cases. 
How these poor fellows used to 
dread the German inspections ! 
The doctors came round once 
a week to make out a list of 
those xonsidered “ transport- 
able.” A thorough examina- 
tion was always made, the 
bandage taken off, and if the 
wounded soldier’s name went 
on the list it meant farewell 
to good food, comfortable 
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beds, and the kind French 
nurses. 

The German doctor whose 
duty it was to carry out the 
weekly inspections at Cambrai 
was Generaloberartzt Schmitt 
of the “ Kénigliche Bayerische 
erste Reserve Corps.” 

I had been four months in 
hospital when my name was 
put down on the list of “ trans- 
portable,” and a place was re- 
served for me in the “Zug 
Lazaret.” 

These trains were made up 
according to the output from 
the different hospitals along 
the front, chiefly from Lille, 
Douai, Cambrai, and St 
Quentin. 

After the pressure of traffic 
consequent on the rush back 
from the Marne had subsided, 
a regular hospital-train service 
was inaugurated, and trains 
direct to Munich were run once 
a week, 

When I expressed some fears 
to Dr Schmitt as to how I 
would be treated on my jour- 
ney, he laughed, saying some- 
thing about German culture, 
and that one must not believe 
all the tales one hears about 
the Germans. At any rate, he 
assured me I had nothing to 
fear, for instructions had been 
given to pay every attention 
that the nature of my wound 
required, and I wae travel 
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by a@ special Lazaret with a 
comfortable bed and plenty of 
good food from a restaurant 
car. 

In the light of subsequent 
experiences I am sometimes 
rather suspicious of my friend’s 
kindly intentions. The Ger- 
man idea of humour is so 
different from any other. I 
often wonder if Dr Sehmitt 
had been “pulling my leg” in 
his clumsy German way ! 

However, when the motor- 
ambulance came to fetch me at 
10 A.M. on the 6th of January, 
I started off on my journey 
quite free in my mind from 
painful anticipations, I pic- 
tured to myself a comfortable 
hospital-train, with perhaps a 
German Schwester to look 
after the worst cases, and if 
not a made-up bed at least a 
stretcher on which I could rest 
my paralysed limbs. 

On arriving at Cambrai 
station I found that the 
“‘special hospital train” con- 
sisted of ordinary 3rd Class 
corridor coaches, which were 
packed with French and Eng- 
lish wounded. I was helped 
along the train by two kindly 
German soldiers, and lifted up 
into a 2nd Class carriage, 
where I was warmly greeted 
by a French Army doctor, like 
myself en route for a German 
prison. 

One side of the carriage had 
been made up as a bed, and the 
nice white sheets looked most 
inviting. However, my satis- 
faction with what I supposed 
to be the arrangements for my 
comfort was short-lived. I had 
scarcely time for more than a 
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few words with the French 
doctor when a German officer, 
a lieutenant, appeared at the 
door. His message was brief 
and easy to understand. I was 
to get out. 

In spite of my protests, this 
officer attempted to make me 
climb down on to the platform, 
but as this was quite beyond 
my powers, he allowed me to 
crawl along the corridor. At 
the far end of the train was 
a 3rd Class corridor coach of 
the usual continental type with 
hard wooden seats, the parti- 
tions running only half-way to 
the roof. This coach was full 
of wounded French and Eng- 
lish soldiers, among whom I 
recognised several who had 
been in hospital with me, but 
I was not allowed to speak to 
them. At the end of the coach 
was @ compartment, one side 
of which had been transformed 
into a bed by nailing up a 
board against the seat, which 
was covered with straw. 

I was assisted on to my bed 
of straw by a German N.C.O., 
who, along with three other 
soldiers, all with loaded rifles 
and fixed bayonets, took up all 
the remaining room in the car- 
riage. It was evident that I 
was to be efficiently guarded. 

I took no notice of my escort, 
but kept an eye on the plat- 
form, as I wished to get a hold 
of some German officer of high 
rank, in order to protest against 
my removal from the 2nd Class 
carriage. Presently an inspect- 
ing officer, a captain, I think, 
came along the train. 

I explained to this officer 
that the wound in my head 
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was only newly healed, that I 
was still quite paralysed on one 
side, and that Dr Schmitt had 
arranged (as I thought) for my 
proper accommodation on the 
journey. 

I requested permission to be 
allowed to travel along with 
the French officer from whose 
company I had been somewhat 
rudely shifted. 

The German officer standing 
on the platform listened to 
what I had to say, and when 
I had finished, he got on to 
the footboard, looked through 
my carriage window at the 
wooden bed, the straw, and 
the three sentries, and then I 
got my answer: ‘Das ist 
schon fiir ein Englander.” 

This was my first lesson in 
German Kultur. I thanked 
the contemptuous German most 
heartily, and I fancy that my 
exaggerated politeness some- 
what annoyed him. 

Although I did not appear 
to be taking any notice of my 
sentries, I could not avoid 
catching the eye of the man 
opposite, who kept on glaring 
at me with a most objectionable 
persistency, 

I looked at him in_my 
most benevolent manner, but 
made no attempt at conver- 
sation. 

When presently the others 
got up and went out into the 
corridor, this man’s conduct 
became most alarming. He 
was evidently under stress of 
some strong emotion. Sud- 
denly his whole manner changed. 
Laying a finger on his lips with 
&@ warning gesture, he bent 
towards me and said in a low, 


tense voice, ‘‘ Moi aussi je hais 
les Allemands,” 

In spite of the hatred in his 
voice and the bitter look which 
accompanied the words, I did 
not show much eagerness to 
follow up this somewhat start- 
ling opening for conversation. 
I was rather afraid of some 
trap. One had heard stories 
of prisoners on the way to 
Germany being taken out of 
the train and shot on the ac- 
cusation of having spoken of 
the Fatherland in an unbe- 
coming manner or on some 
similar trumped-up charge. 
All attempt at further conver- 
sation was, however, put a stop 
to by the return of the other 
sentries. 

The soldier opposite, whether 
friend or foe I knew not, re- 
mained silent and motionless 
in his corner, although from 
time to time he favoured me 
with a malevolent stare, while 
his companions took hardly 
any notice of me at all. It 
was some time before another 
opportunity occurred for private 
conversation. However, at 
some country station the three 
soldiers got out to get a drink 
of coffee, leaving me alone with 
the mysterious sentry. Again 
his manner changed, and again 
bending forward, he hissed with 
a hatred’in his voice that seemed 
very genuine, “Moi aussi je 
hais les Allemands.” 

And then in atrociously bad 
French my “friendly” enemy 
threw light on his mysterious 
behaviour, by explaining that 
he was a Pole, and was under 
orders to join at Valenciennes 
some reinforcements that were 
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being hurried up to Arras. 
“T have to go on,” he said; “I 
cannot help myself, but I will 
never aim straight at the 
French or English.” 

I suggested that he might 
perhaps manage to get taken 
prisoner, but he answered that 
it would be most difficult, as all 
Poles were kept separate from 
their fellow-countrymen and 
closely watched. 

Any shirking in the firing 
line would mean instant death 
at the hand of some Bavarian 
comrade. . 

He begged me not to betray 
by any word or sign that we 
had conversed together, because 
he was looked upon with sus- 
picion by the other soldiers, and 
for that reason had feigned in- 
tense hatred of the English. 
This was the explanation of 
the malevolent stare at me. 
At this point the other sentries 
returned, and no further op- 
portunity for conversation 
occurred. 

My newly found friend was 
evidently worrying over his 
miserable lot. He took out a 
well-thumbed Feld postkarte, 
and as he read one could see 
that his thoughts were far 
away with the wife and chil- 
dren from whose side he had 
been dragged to fight for the 
hereditary enemies of his coun- 
try. I shall not easily forget 
the sadness of the man’s face. 
A young face with very dark, 
dog-like eyes. There was no- 
thing smart about him ; he was 
indeed rather more dirty than 
even a travel-stained soldier 
from Poland had any right to 
be. As I looked at him I 
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thought of the countless num- 
bers of German soldiers whose 
lives had been sacrificed in vain 
efforts to capture the French 
position at Arras. And this 
man was to be one more. His 
fate was perhaps the hardest 
of all. For him there would 
not even be the soldier’s last 
consolation of duty done. As 
the train drew up at Valen- 
ciennes the soldiers in my 
carriage began to put on their 
equipment, and when the train 
had stopped they all got out. 
My Polish friend went out last, 
and as he left the carriage he 
turned round and bade me with 
his eyes a silent and almost 
appealing farewell. 

Valenciennes is an important 
junction, forming a central 
point from which the railway 
line branches off to both the 
French and the English front. 
Moreover, the principal base 
hospital had been transferred 
here from Cambrai early in 
October, so I was not surprised 
to find the platform crowded 
with Red Cross attendants, 
stretcher - bearers, doctors, 
railway transport officers and 
soldiers representing all parts 
of the German Empire. Now 
that my Polish friend and his 
two comrades had gone I was 
left alone with the fat unter- 
officier, who took the first op- 
portunity that was offered of 
exercising his authority over 
me. 

It was a very mild evening 
for January, and as I soon got 
tired of watching the crowd of 
German soldiery, whose pres- 
ence in France is an outrage 


that cannot be fully realised by 
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merely reading about it in the 
papers, I leant out of the 
window on the opposite side 
of the train. The contrast was 
striking. Not a soldier was in 
sight, and the little French 
town, as far as one could see 
from my carriage window, 
seemed abnormally quiet. To 
make complete the illusions of 
peace, a grey-headed French 
railway employee in his blue 
blouse came sauntering down 
the line. 

When he reached my car- 
riage and saw the British 
uniform, he cordially wished 
me good-evening, and asked 
where I had been wounded. 
I did not get further in the 
conversation than to return 
the “ bonsoir” when my sentry 
rushed across the carriage, 
threw up the window, and 
in a voice meant to be most 
terrifying thundered out that 
“to speak out of the window 
was ‘ verboten.’ ” 

I said I was sorry, but did 
not know it to be “ verboten.” 
This inoffensive remark pro- 
duced a regular parade scold- 
ing, accompanied by an in- 
teresting exhibition of “eye 
rolling,” which forms an im- 
portant part of German mili- 
tary discipline. 

The lecture ended up with 
a dramatic pointing of the 
finger to an enormous high 
up stomach and “Ich verbiet.” 
I said “ all right.” 

This seemed about to cause 
another storm, so I hurriedly 
translated it into “Ist gut.” 

My guardian, still rumbling, 
went out into the corridor; I 
opened the window again, and 
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the train moved slowly out of 
the station. 

The train did not stop 
again until we were well 
over the Belgian frontier. 

I did not see any frontier 
marks, nor did we stop at 
any frontier stations. <A 
rough calculation, however, of 
the distance we had gone from 
Valenciennes showed that we 
must have reached Belgium 
about 6 aM. As the train 
was now going very slowly, 
I was able to observe the 
countryside with more atten- 
tion, and I was eagerly look- 
ing out for some landmark 
that might enable me to re- 
cognise the road along which 
we had marched on our way 
up to Mons nearly five months 
before, 

Our first stop in Belgium 
was at a small country station, 
the name of which I have for- 
gotten. This place must have 
been just on the fringe of the 
fighting during the last week 
of August. It was here that 
began the trail of the Hun. 

The station was a complete 
wreck, and in the adjoining 
village only one house seemed 
to have escaped destruction. 
Temporary shelters had been 
rigged up with corrugated iron 
all along the platform, at the 
end of which was a wooden 
Red Cross dressing-station. 

These dressing-stations have 
been set up at every station, 
however small, all along the 
line between the German 
frontier and the front, and 
form a striking example of 
German organisation and effi- 
ciency. They consist of two 
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small rooms, one of which 
can be used as an operating- 
room, aud is stocked with 
first-aid appliances and a 
small pharmacy, The whole 
building can be taken down 
and set up elsewhere in a 
very short time. 

The country now presented 
a melancholy sight, and as 
the railway line itself had been 
much damaged, the speed of 
the train was reduced to a 
crawl over the numerous tem- 
porary wooden railway bridges. 

In Belgium the railway line 
was always strongly guarded, 
while in France I hardly 
noticed any troops except at 
the railway stations. From 
the moment we entered Belgium 
it was evident that a great 
number of soldiers were billeted 
in the villages and towns, or 
rather in the huts that had 
been constructed amidst the 
ruins. In fact, the German 
soldiers seemed in this district 
to have taken the place of the 
Belgian population, as between 
the frontier and Mons I do 
not remember seeing a single 
Belgian. Of course, at this 
time I did not know that 
thousands of Belgians had fled 
to England, nor had I heard 
anything more than vague 
rumours of German atrocities, 
such as the burning of Louvain 
and the indiscriminate murder 
of the civilian population in 
many parts of Belgium. I was 
therefore somewhat at a loss 
to understand why the railway 
line was so very much more 
carefully guarded in Belgium 
than it was in France, and 
why the civilian population 
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seemed to have almost dis- 
appeared. 

As we began to enter the 
mining district in which the 
town of Mons is situated, I 
looked out of my prison win- 
dow with renewed interest at 
the more dominant features of 
the landscape, which I could 
now recognise quite distinctly. 

At one time the line followed 
for a short time the very road 
along which we had marched 
on the 22nd August, the day 
before the battle of Mons, 
happy in our ignorance of all 
that was to come. 


It was along this same 
straight road lined with 
tall poplar trees that the 


grey-clad German soldiers had 
been rushed on in motor cars, 
that the hundreds of machine- 
guns and light artillery had 
hurried with the hope, that 
was so nearly realised at Le 
Cateau, of destroying what was 
left of the little British army. 
Further on the line skirts the 
now famous Canal de Condé, 
The effect of the German 
shell-fire was very noticeable 
along the banks of the canal. 
Most of the houses within a 
hundred yards of the water 
had been totally destroyed, so 
that the ground between the 
railway line and the canal was 
now fairly open. On the right 
side of the line the damage 
had not been so considerable ; 
still even on that side fully 
fifty per cent of the houses 
were roofless. As far as & 
limited view from the railway 
would allow me to judge I do 
not think the upper part of 
the town was much knocked 
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about. Most of the German 
shelling on the 23rd had been 
directed on the British positions 
along the canal, and any 
damage that was done in the 
town itself was probably caused 
by the British guns’ attempt to 
check the German advance 
through the town later in the 
afternoon. 

The lower part of the town 
of Mons reminded me of the 
streets of Pompeii. The silent 
ruins had been abandoned even 
by the German soldiers, Here 
and there some rough attempt 
had been made to provide 
shelter, and we passed a few 
miserable women and children 
who were standing grouped in 
the doorways of their shattered 
homes. We entered the station 
of Mons at about 7 P.M. Here, 
as faras could be seen, every- 
thing seemed quite normal, and 
no traces were visible of the 
storm that must have raged 
all around during that eventful 
August day when British 
troops had paid their flying 
visit to the town. 

The platform side of the 
train was quite deserted, so I 
turned my attention to the 
other window, and was pre- 
sently accosted by a German 
railway soldier. I at once sur- 
mised from his opening remark 
and evil-looking face that he 
was intent on “ prisoner bait- 
ing.” -I naturally pretended 
not to understand, and he 
thereupon became most an- 
noyed. The expression of his 
humorous thought was that 
“the English were all going to 
Berlin, and the verdamnte Eng- 
lish would verdamnt well stay 
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there for ever.” I shook my 
head and said “ nicht verstehe.” 

Then followed a sort of 
pantomime repetition of the 
same idea slowly spoken in 
simple words. Again I shook 
my head. Then a brilliant 
idea struck him: “ Parlez vous 
Francais?” “Qui,” said I. 
But all the French he could 
muster consisted of “ A Ber- 
lin.” This was yelled out in a 
loud voice with great enthu- 
siasm. 

I then constructed a sentence 
in very bad German to the 
effect that our train was not 
going to Berlin but to Munich, 
This got rid of him, as he 
evidently thought it was hope- 
less to make the thick-headed 
Englander understand his 
subtle German humour, and 
off he went shouting “ ABerlin, 
A Berlin!” 

The fat N.C.O. who had 
been standing in the corridor 
during this interview now 
came into the carriage, and I 
asked him if there was any 
dinner going, and was told 
that it would be brought along 
presently. It was not long 
before a party of soldiers ap- 
peared carrying two “dixies” 
of soup, a plateful of which 
was handed up. 

It was thin vegetable soup, 
tasteless and stone cold, This 
was the “dinner from a 
restaurant car” that Dr 
Schmitt had told me about! 
My appetite would not rise 
to more than a spoonful of 
it, and I do not think 
even Oliver Twist would have 
asked for more. Fortunately 
my kind French friend at 
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Cambrai had provided me 
with a parcel of food, and I 
thought the time had come 
to take stock of its contents. 
I asked my corpulent attendant 
to reach me down the parcel, 
in which I found several 
“petit pains,” some ham, and 
a large lengthy German 
sausage, upon which, as it 
rolled out of the paper, my 
guardian cast a swift but 
appreciative eye. I thought 
it might be a good idea to 
try and bribe him into a good 
temper, and ventured to ask 
for the loan of a knife! My 
request having been complied 
with, I sheared off a large piece 
of the sausage and stuck it on 
the end of the knife as I handed 
it back to its owner. 

A grateful grunt showed 
that my offering to the 
stomach had found a weak 


spot in the enemy’s armour, 
and from that moment we 
were comparatively friendly. 
After I had eaten some bread 
and ham I asked for something 
to drink, and was told that 
nothing was to be had except 


the thin cold soup. I had 
saved one or two cheap cigars 
from the hospital, and I settled 
down as best I could to smoke 
one of them. 

I have forgotten to mention 
that there was a Red Cross 
attendant on the train, whose 
occupation consisted in slouch- 
ing in the corridor and staring 
out of the window. He wasa 
short, thick-set man, one of the 
dirtiest -looking I have ever 
seen in uniform. He wore a 
once white linen overall and 
a Red Cross badge on his arm. 
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I do not know if he was 
qualified for Red Cross work, 
as he made no attempt or offer 
to help me or any of the other 
wounded men. Shortly after 
leaving Mons I began to feel 
symptoms of a bad headache 
coming on, and so I asked my 
guardian if there was a doctor 
on the train and if he could 
give me some aspirin. My re- 
quest was passed on to the Red 
Cross attendant, who said he 
would go and ask the doctor. 

It was now dark, and the 
train stopped at a number of 
small stations at each of which 
numbers of soldiers were 
billeted. Some of them always 
came up to my carriage to 
show off their knowledge of 
English. One or two of them 
were very rude, but the 
majority were merely in- 
terested and addressed me 
quite politely, sometimes in 
fluent English. One man I 
remember, who spoke just like 
an Englishman, said that he 
had been twelve years in Eng- 
land with a German band and 
knew all the coast towns. 
This fellow said he was very 
sorry “that England had made 
this War,” as no Germans 
would like to go back there 
any more. 

At several stations other 
German bandsmen spoke to 
me out of the darkness, and 
sometimes they climbed up on 
to the footboard and attempted 
to enter into discussions as to 
who started the War. Eng- 
land, of course, was declared to 
be the aggressor and originator 
of all the trouble, and some 
surprise mingled with hatred 
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was expressed at her action in 
thus attacking, for no apparent 
reason, a pacific industrial 
country like Germany. Of 
course I was not in a position 
to argue the point, and gener- 
ally contented myself with ask- 
ing whether they thought we 
had prepared an Expeditionary 
Force of 70,000 men to attack 
7,000,000 Germans. 

These men belonged for the 
most part to the Landsturm, 
and one of them told me they 
had been in billets for over two 
months. They seemed quite 
cheerful at the prospect of 
going nearer the firing line. 

Conscription is, from the 
Germans’ point of view, simply 
organised patriotism, although 
ignorant opponents of National 
Service are fond of sneering 
at the German conscript and 
assert that he will only fight 
when forced on with revolvers. 
I wish that some of our stay- 
at-home sneerers could have 
seen these crowds of German 
conscripts and heard the sing- 
ing and laughter. If cheerful- 
ness be one of the first quali- 
ties of a soldier these people 
possessed it to a very high 
degree. 

At one station a soldier who 
was, I think, rather full of beer, 
hung on to the foot-board out- 
side my window and attempted 
to be offensive in a mixture of 
German and English. His 
peroration was coming to an 
end as the train began to 
move, but he clung on and 
delivered his final shaft: 
“England is the enemy and 
will be punished.” However, 
his own punishment was near 
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at hand, for when he attempted 
to jump off the train, which 
was running fairly fast, he 
made a false step and fell 
heavily on the back of his head 
and, as it seemed to me, right 
under the wheels of the train. 

My sentry, who under the 
influence of sausage had be- 
come quite communicative, re- 
marked that the man was 
drunk and deserved all he got. 

Symptoms were now develop- 
ing of a serious headache such 
as I had experienced once be- 
fore in hospital. On asking 
the Red Cross attendant if he 
had taken my message to the 
doctor, I was told that it 
would have to wait till the 
next stop, and by the time we 
got to Charleroi I was in the 
fast grip of an acute neuralgic 
attack. 

Entrance to the platform at 
Charleroi had evidently been 
verboten, for there was no one 
on the platform, although a 
great crowd of soldiers could 
be seen at the far end of the 
station, which was brilliantly 
lighted with electric arc lamps. 

I again asked my sentry to 
get me some relief. He was quite 
sympathetic, and I think began 
to realise that I was getting 
rather bad. He told me that 
the Red Cross attendant had 
gone to the doctor and would 
be back before long. The very 
great pain was made worse by 
the knowledge that the two or 
three tablets of aspirin, for 
which I had waited so long, 
would afford instant relief. At 
last the Red Cross attendant 
came along the corridor and 
made some sign to the sentry 
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who went out to speak to him. 
They talked for a long time, 
and seemed to be arguing 
about something. Every 
minute was more painful than 
the last, and then, to my relief, 
the sentry came back. I 
stretched out my hand. for the 
aspirin. “ Nicht,” he said, “the 
doctor sends a message, ‘tell 
the Englishman not to smoke 
cigars and he will not have a 
headache.’ ” 

Looking back now on this 
incident I arn inclined to acquit 
the German doctor of all blame, 
although at the time I was full 
of wrath at what I supposed 
to be callous indifference and 
cruelty, surprising in even a 
German member of the medical 
profession. The most likely 
explanation is that the dirty 
Red Cross attendant had never 
taken my message to the doctor 
at all. 

The only thing now was to 
get some sleep while the train 
was at rest, as I knew that 
when the jolting began again 
sleep would be quite impos- 
sible. 

My desire for rest was not, 
however, to be satisfied, for the 
sentry leant out of the window 
on my side of the carriage and 
started a conversation with 
somebody on the platform. I 
was surprised to hear that he 
was talking to a woman, and 
on looking up to see who it 


II, 


The day had not long dawned 
when I awoke cramped and 
stiff so that I could hardly 
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was, a pleasant voice bade me 
“Good - evening” in _perfeet 
English. 

A pretty young Red Cross 
nurse stood there at the window, 
The sight of her, the kindness 
with which she spoke, the sym- 
pathetic look, were for a moment 
as unreal to me as the memory 
of a dream. “Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” she 
said ; ‘I hope you are not very 
badly wounded.” As soon as 
she knew of my headache she 
went running along the train, 
and was back almost at once 
with three large tablets of 
aspirin. “Iam so glad to be 
able to help you,” she said; “I 
promised my friends in Eng- 
land that I would do all in my 
power to help the poor English 
wounded.” 

I could not find words to 
thank her then, and I cannot 
find them now. Never did I 
need kindness more, and never 
was a kind deed more kindly 
done. 

Before the train started off 
again the good sister came 
back to ask how I was feeling, 
and wished me well on my 
journey. 

The relief to the pain was 
almost immediate, and in spite 
of the renewed joltings, and 
the hard bed which afforded 
small comfort to a  semi- 
paralysed man, I slept soundly 
for the rest of the night. 


move, but still refreshed by 
much-needed sleep, and above 
all free of the previous night’s 
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headache. My sentry, who had 
also slept well, was good enough 
to ask how I felt, and said we 
were going to Aachen, but he 
could not or would not say if 
this was to be our ultimate 
destination. 

We reached Aachen about 
8.30, and a more miserable 
morning could not be imagined. 
It had evidently rained hard 
all night, and the downpour 
showed no signs of abating. 

Looking out at the pretty 
little town half hidden in the 
mist that hung over the wooded 
hills, I was wondering if this 
was to be our journey’s end, 
when I saw what looked like 
two British officers walking 
along the station road. There 
was no mistake about the 
British Warm coats! Of 
course they were Germans, 
who doubtless found the British 
uniform more suited than their 
own to the steadily drenching 
rain ! 

Our journey was not, how- 
ever, to finish here, for soon 
the sentry, who had been stand- 
ing in the corridor, came back 
and said that we had to change 
and get into another train. 

When lifted down on to the 
platform I was too stiff to 
walk even with the crutches, 
and had to be taken across the 
station on a stretcher. There 
were several other stretcher 
cases—about ten or twelve— 
but the majority managed to 
hobble along by themselves. 

We were a most miserable 
looking party; all the men, 
both British and French, were 
dressed in French uniforms, 
and one or two, whom I spoke 
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to, said that they had had no 
food since leaving Cambrai. 
The train we were now being 
packed into was of a more 
antiquated type than the one 
we had left. A very narrow 
corridor ran down the centre 
of the coach, the narrow 
wooden seats on each side 
being made to hold four people. 
It was with great difficulty 
that I crawled along the cor- 
ridor through the crowd of 
wounded soldiers, mostly 
French, who, too miserable, 
too hungry and too cold for 
speech, were trying to huddle 


together as well as_ their 
wounded condition would 
allow. 


The corridor led into a car- 
riage with four very narrow 
wooden seats, which were oc- 
cupied by four British soldiers 
and one stout sentry. This 
was to be my accommodation 
for the rest of the journey. I 
pointed out to my sentry, who 
had followed me from the other 
train, that it was impossible 
for me to travel otherwise 
than lying down, and that 
even for able-bodied passen- 
gers the carriage was over- 
crowded. Also I demanded 
anew to be allowed to travel 
with the French doctor, whom I 
now saw being escorted along 
the platform to the rear end of 
the train. My protest was of 
no avail, and on inquiring who 
was the officer in charge of 
the train I was told it was 
the doctor who had refused 
the aspirin, so concluded that 
further expostulation would be 
useless. My luggage, consist- 
ing of a small canvas port- 
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manteau and a brown paper 
parcel with the sausage, &c., 
was now brought along, and 
took up what small space 
remained in the carriage. 

We were now five wounded 
men and two very corpulent 
sentries, and the problem of 
how to divide the available 
space presented some difficulty. 

Two of the men, like myself, 
were unable to travel in a 
sitting position. We had four 
seats, one of which was more 
than occupied by the two 
sentries. The other three had 
to be given to those who could 
not sit up, and so the remain- 
ing two men had to lie on the 
hard floor. 

Although all these men had 
been very severely wounded, 
and were still in great pain, 
they had no thought for them- 
selves, but insisted upon doing 
everything that they could to 
settle me as comfortably as 
possible. My bag was put at 
the end of a corner seat, and, 
making a pillow with my great- 
coat, I was able to get into a 
half sitting, half lying, and by 
no means comfortable position, 
but the best that could be done 
under the circumstances. 

A British Tommy’s cheerful- 
ness is irrepressible. 

The knocking about may 
have been severe, the situation 
may be desperate, and the out- 
look depressing, but you will 
nearly always find the British 
soldier cheerful in spite of all, 

I remember an old monastic 
exhortation written in the 
eighth century entitled: “De 
octo principalibus  vitiis,” 
where sadness is bracketed 
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along with pride, covetous- 
ness, lust, and the other 
familiar vices, while cheerful- 
ness is placed high on the list of 
virtues. I can now appreciate 
the old monks’ valuation of 
cheerfulness, and for the lesson 
I have to thank those wounded 
soldiers in the railway carriage 
at Aachen. 

They were as cheery as sol- 
diers on furlough. For nearly 
four hours the train waited 
just outside the dripping sta- 
tion and we spent most of the 
time laughing! In fact, we 
were so hilarious that I think 
our sentries got suspicious ; at 
any rate they were considerably 
bewildered at our strange con- 
duct. We none of us had much 
to laugh at. The most help- 
less man in our carriage was a 
young fellow of nineteen, in the 
K.0.8.B.’s, whose leg had been 
broken just above the shin, and 
a piece of the bone knocked 
away. This man was subse- 
quently exchanged, and we 
journeyed home to England to- 
gether. Two other men had 
bullet wounds in the thigh 
which were still septic; and 
the fourth, an Irishman from 
Carlow, had been very badly 
wounded in the face, having 
lost the sight of one eye, was 
also deaf in one ear and shock- 
ingly disfigured. 

The rain still poured heavily 
down, and we were atill, at 12.30 
P.M., outside Aachen station. 

At last a man who looked 
like a soldier of high rank, but 
was merely the station-master, 
came in escorted by a German 
private to count us. He in- 
formed our sentries that we 
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were about to start for Mainz, 
and before going out the Ger- 
man soldier snatched the French 
kepi from the disfigured Irish- 
man and gave him his German 
round soft cap in exchange. It 
is a cheap and very common 
method of obtaining a war 
trophy ! 

It was now time to make in- 
quiries about lunch, and we 
were told we would get nothing 
till we got to Mainz at seven 
o'clock. 

Every one of us had been 
supplied by the kind French 
people at Cambrai with bread 
and cold meat, chocolate and 
biscuits, so that we were able to 
make quite a decent meal. Still 
I made a point of always ask- 
ing the Germans for food before 
using our own. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that we 
at last got something to drink. 
Our sentries did not show any 
ill-feeling, and it was not their 
fault that nothing was given 
us; it was simply that no 
arrangements had been made. 
At about four in the afternoon 
we each got a cup of what was 
meant for tea, and this was the 
first liquid we had since the 
previous morning. 

The sentries were provided 
with coffee and sandwiches at 
every station, which was always 
brought to the carriage by 
women dressed in uniform. 
They belonged to an associa- 
tion which has been formed for 
the purpose of supplying sol- 
diers on transport duty with 
hot drinks, 

I inquired of one of these 
ladies if there was not an 
association for supplying prison- 





ers of war with food and drink, 
and was rewarded with a 
solemn serious negative. 

The train did not get on 
very fast, and we stopped a 
good many times just outside 
the stations; waits lasting 
sometimes over an hour. Al- 
though the amount of data 
regarding the internal con- 
ditions of a country which can 
be obtained from a carriage 
window on a journey such as 
we were making is certainly 
not extensive, still I noted a 
good many interesting points. 

Civilians, of course, were few 
and far between. At the 
stations and in the _ public 
places, and as far as I could 
see in the streets, nearly all 
were in uniform, young and 
old. Some of the older men 
wore very quaint-looking gar- 
ments. I have seen more 
civilians on the platform of one 
English country station than I 
saw at all the German stations 
together between Cambrai and 
Wiirzburg. 

Railway work, such as un- 
loading coal, &c, from the 
trucks, was being done by 
boys of twelve to fifteen, work- 
ing in gangs of about six, doing 
the work of two or three men. 
All the railway engine-drivers 
and employees I saw were men 
obviously above military age. 

The stations are all under 
military control, and transport 
work is carried on by soldiers. 

Troop trains passed inces- 
santly. The men, who I should 
say were about twenty years 
old, were cheerful and always 
singing, just like our own troops 
are fond of doing, only the Ger- 
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mans sing much better! They 
shouted out greetings to the 
wounded Germans on our 
train, and looked with curios- 
ity at the French and British 
soldiers. When the troop train 
happened to draw up opposite 
us, sometimes a fist would be 
shaken in the air, accompanied 
by what sounded like very bad 
language. But the general 
spirit shown by these young 
German troops towards our 
train-load of wounded prison- 
ers was that of contempt and 
pity of victors for the van- 
quished. The men were splen- 
didly equipped, and many regi- 
ments carried a long spade 
strapped on to the back of 
their kit, the iron head stretch- 
ing high above the helmet. I 
remember starting to count the 
troop trains, but I cannot find 
any note of the number in my 
diary. I should put the num- 
ber we saw in one day at from 
fifteen to twenty. 

In the public squares of the 
smaller towns, and even out- 
side some of the country vil- 
lages, groups of youths, almost 
children, were being put through 
elementary military exercises. 

The train stopped at one 
small countryside station, and 
I got a very good view of some 
German troops having a field 
day! They were preparing to 
advance on the village through 
some woods, and the sight 
reminded me of the German 
attacks on our trenches at 
Mons. 

Nothing that I could observe 
from my carriage window spoke 
more eloquently of the efforts 
Germany was making than 
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the goods traffic which passed 
along the line or lay shunted 
at the stations. 

The very trucks themselves 
were eloquent of war and of 
Germany’s success in war, 
Belgian rolling stock was very 
much in evidence, and it was 
depressing to see the well- 
known French vans with the 
inscription, “ hommes 40, che- 
vaux 12,” familiar to all who 
have travelled in France, 
There were also a few strange- 
looking waggons, either Rus- 
sian or Polish. 

Nearly all the goods trains 
were carrying war material. 
Long trains were standing on 
the sidings with Red Cross 
Ambulances on every truck. 

We passed countless numbers 
of trains loaded with broad 
wooden planks and stout larch 
poles, doubtless intended for 
the erection of earthworks. 
Most instructive was the sight 
of one long train of about 
thirty trucks loaded with 
private motor cars of all sorts 
and sizes, which had been 
hurriedly painted with grey 
stripes and some sort of notice 
indicating Government service. 
Once we passed a train with 
heavy artillery on specially 
constructed waggons, and we 
saw several trains of ordinary 
field artillery. These trains of 
troops, munitions, motor-cars, 
coal, and a hundred other 
weapons of war that were 
hidden from view, the whole 
methodical procession of sup- 
plies to the Front, were most 
suggestive of power, of con- 
centration, and organisation of 
effort. Most impressive was 
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this glimpse of Germany at 
war. It is difficult to convey 
the impression to those who 
have not seen Germany in a 
state of war. Men who have 
been at the Front see little of 
the power which is behind the 
machine against which they 
are fighting. 

I do not think many people 
in this country, even in high 
places, have yet understood 
how great, as to be almost in- 
vincible, are the military and 
industrious resources of Ger- 
many. 

The strength given by unity 
of purpose, by self-sacrifice of 
individual to national require- 
ments, by organisation of dis- 
ciplined masses, is the strength 
of Germany, behind which is 
the all-prevailing spirit of 
the motto, “ Deutschland iiber 
Alles,” the Fatherland above 
all things, and before all 
things. The end justifying the 
means in the name of a per- 
verted patriotism, whose end is 
self-glorification, whose means 
include among other horrors 
the murder of an innocent and 
defenceless civilian population. 

This German patriotism, a 
monstrous caricature of the 
noblest of virtues, is the only 
ideal which the brutal material- 
ism of Prussia can still pretend 
to claim for its own. 

Chivalry, honour, and a fair 
name, the ideals for which men 
will cheerfully die, Germany 
has destroyed and buried in 
the wreckage of Belgian home- 
steads. 

In my carriage - window 
conversations with German 
soldiers, to whom it might 





have been dangerous to ex- 
press myself as frankly as I 
have just done here, I always 
felt that I was dealing with 
people possessed by an “idée 
fixe.” Evil, as long as it was 
German evil, was right. 

Pride has brought these 
people to believe that all law, 
religious and ethical, should be 
subservient to the interests of 
the Fatherland. The German 
pride is something quite apart 
from the common conceit with 
which all men and all nations 
are afflicted, for the foolish 
British bumptiousness, which 
of late years has not been so 
much in evidence, due to ignor- 
ance and want of intercourse 
with Continental nations, does 
not strike deep enough into 
the national character to affect 
the moral sanity of the race. 
But German pride working 
through several generations 
has apparently destroyed all 
sense of right and wrong. It 
has become, therefore, impos- 
sible to convince the German 
people of wrong-doing. 

I once ventured to say, in 
answer to one man who was 
very indignant with “Eng- 
land’s treachery” (he was a 
kultured man and addressed 
me as a “hireling of La Per- 
fide Albion ”’), that at any rate 
we had not invaded Belgium 
in breach of a solemn treaty. 
I fully expected to be chas- 
tised for my boldness, but my 
remark did not arouse any 
indignation. I was told quite 
simply that “even if there was 
any truth in my statement the 
necessity of Germany was su- 
preme and above all.” 
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Deutschland iiber alles! 

At most of the stations we 
stopped at, men used to come 
into our carriage out of curi- 
osity ; some of them were rude 
and insulting, but very often 
they were eager to enter into 
conversation. 

At one place an unterofficier, 
who understood a little Eng- 
lish but did not speak it, kept 
on repeating in German that 
England had made the War 
and tried to catch Germany 
unprepared, and that we were 
mobilised for war in July. I 
did not answer him, but 
turned round to the wounded 
soldier next me and said 
to him, “ When did you mob- 
ilise?” All the men answered 
in chorus, “On the 5th Aug- 
ust.” “I don’t know when 
you Germans mobilised,” I 
said, “but you were fighting 
in Belgium on the day we 
mobilised.” 

In most of their conversa- 
tions the question of who was 
going to win was not raised, 
for the Germans consider that 
they have won already, and 
they have no fears of being 
unable to maintain the terri- 
tory they have conquered. 

The prevailing sentiment to- 
wards England was contemptu- 
ous. I remember some soldiers 
at one place reading the news 
to my sentry out of a German 
paper, and one of the items 
was “ Kitchener has organised 
an army of one million men.” 
This statement caused con- 
siderable laughter, and when 
the sentry returned to our car- 
riage I asked him where the 
joke lay. England, he then 
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explained, for years had em- 
ployed a small number of paid 
men to do whatever fighting 
was needed, and the nation 
could not now be drilled and 
made soldiers of, as they were 
not animated by the martial, 
manly spirit of Germany, and 
those few that did volunteer— 
he used the word with contempt 
—would require at least a 
year’s training. 

From such conversations as 
these, and from reading the 
German papers, I am con- 
vinced that the strongest 
ground of confidence the Ger- 
mans possess is their contempt 
of England’s military power, 
The Germans know far better 
than we do the weakness of 
our voluntary system. They 
know that if the full power 
of the British Empire was 
brought against them, defeat 
would in the long-run be in- 
evitable. But they believe, 
and I think rightly believe, 
that this can never come to 
pass without organisation and 
discipline of the whole country. 
No disaster to the German 
arms on the field of battle 
would have an effect on the 
morale of the German people 
such as would result from the 
knowledge that the English 
had recognised the principle of 
National Service. 

But as long as England 
remains ‘‘le pays des em- 
busqués,” German opinion will 
not be influenced by speeches 
on “England’s grim deter- 
mination ” made in Parliament 
or leaders written in our lead- 
ing papers: Germany knows 
that grim determination is 
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shown not in words, but in 
deeds. 

The day when England con- 
sents to the great sacrifice and 
faces the stern discipline of 
conscription, the present un- 
shakable confidence of the 
German people will be changed 
into apprehensive despair. 

I have interrupted the 
thread of my story to reply 
to those people who keep on 
telling us that we have done 
splendidly, that no one else 
could have done what we have 


done; that our voluntary army 
of one or two or three million 
men, whatever it may be, is 
the most wonderful creation of 
all history ; and so on to the 
Navy and its great deeds. 
The litany of praise is fa- 
miliar to all, and a good deal 
of it is true. 

But the point of the question 
is not what we have done, but 
what we have left undone, 
since nothing less will suffice 
than the maximum possible 
effort. 


Iil, 


I forgot to mention that 
either at Mons or Charleroi, 
I am not sure which, a sheet 
of paper containing all the 
latest war news, some printed 
in English and some in French, 
was handed to all the prisoners 
on the train. I have kept this 
interesting document, the head- 
ing of which is as follows: 
“A short account of facts from 
Official German and Foreign 
War Reports. ‘This english 
[sic] is also published in Ger- 
man and Spanish.’ Free of 
charge from the Publisher, 
Mrs Von Puttkamer, Hamburg, 
Paulstrasse 9/11.” 

This sheet, which purports 
to contain the war news for 
November, is evidently a 
monthly concoction. I append 
some extracts :— 


Nov. 1. “Turkey declares the ‘holy 
War.’ 2000 armed Bedouins at- 
tack Egypt. As a result of bad 
treatment 17 Germans die in the 
English Concentration Camp at 
Farmley.” 

VOL. CXCVIII.—NO. MCXCIX. 


Nov. 5. “ Field-Marshal French meets 
with a bad accident. Con- 
y oagae English cannons placed 

or exhibition before the Ham- 
burg Town Hall, amidst the 
plaudits of the people.” 

Nov. 6. “As a counter measure all 
Englishmen in Germany between 
the ages of 17 and 55 interned at 
Ruhleben by Berlin.” 


Then follows a long list of 
German victories on all fronts, 
with just a passing reference 
to the loss of the Hmden and 
the fall of Tsingtau. 


Nov. 15. “Storm of indignation from 
all Mohammedens over the Eng- 
lish attack against Akaba, the 
Holy City of Islam. Lord 
Roberts dies in London at age 
of 82.” 

Nov. 17. “As a result of German 
submarines in the channel no 
more English transport of troops 
takes place.” 

Nov. 18. “The Times says that it 
is becoming clearer every day 
to prominent patriots of Ger- 
many, that it is not possible to 
beat England. ‘As I also be- 
long to the leading men men- 
tioned, I attach great — 
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to it, to prove well founded the 
fact that, in my opinion, England 
is already beaten, as an England 
that hides its fleet in such a war 
as this, and does not venture to 
sea, has ceased to be the England 
of old. It has once for all re- 
nounced its right to speak when 
a question of the European bal- 
ance of power is dealt with.’— 


Ballin.” 
Nov. 22. “Successful fight of the 
Turks against English and 


Russians at Schotel-Arab. 750 
English troops killed and 1000 
wounded. The Turks reach the 
Suez Canal.” 

Nov. 25. “The Turks controll [sic] the 
Suez Canal at Kantara.” 


The total number of prisoners 
claimed to have been captured 
in the month of November 
works out at 268,508, and on 
one single day, the 14th Nov., 
10,000 guns and a quantity 
of ammunition were taken as 
booty. 

Mrs Von Puttkamer must 
have taken considerable trouble 
with this singular document, 
and I cannot understand with 
what object it was distributed 
broadcast among the prison- 
ers. The only result of reading 
such an obviously biassed ac- 
count of the war was that, as 
we had no means of discri- 
minating between what was 
true and what was false, we 
did not pay the least attention 
to any of it. 


The three wounded men who 
had been over four months in 
bed, and whose wounds were 
not yet healed, were now suffer- 
ing a great deal of pain from 
the cramped position, the jolt- 
ing of the train, and from want 
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of nourishing food. They had 
tried to get some relief by lying 
on the floor of the carriage, 
where they finally settled to. 
gether in a heap. 

The sentry, with whom I was 
by this time on the best of 
terms, began to grow senti- 
mental at the thought of meet- 
ing his wife and children, with 
whom he was to spend a week’s 
leave in the neighbourhood of 
Coblenz. I tried to find out if 
he had heard of any talk about 
a proposed exchange of prison- 
ers, but he could not or would 
not give me any information. 

Light was failing as we 
reached the Rhine valley. The 
train crawled slowly under the 
shadow of the vine-covered 
cliffs, far to the west the rain- 
clouds were drifting away as if 
driven by the last rays of the 
setting sun, which they had 
hidden during the day. We 
had no light in the carriage, 
and the blackness of the in- 
terior darkness was relieved 
only by the twinkling lights 
on the distant banks of the 
Rhine. By the time the train 
reached Coblenz the wounded 
men, though not asleep, were 
in a condition of dormant 
torpor, while the sentries slept 
heavily, dreaming, no doubt, 
of their soon-to-be-met-once- 
more buxom fraus. 

At Coblenz most of the 
German wounded who had 
started with us from Cambrai 
came to their journey’s end, 
and the station was crowded 
with Red Cross people who 
had come to meet them. 
There were no serious Cases, 
nearly all arms and a few 
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superficial head wounds. Here 
also we saw the last of our 
two fat sentries, and their 
place was taken by two men 
who belonged to some very 
antiquated sort of Bavarian 
Landsturm, harmless, inoffen- 
sive creatures both of them. 
They actually put their rifles 
up on the rack, whereas the 
other sentries had clung tight 
to theirs on the whole journey 
from Cambrai. We immedi- 
ately got permission to smoke, 
which had been refused us 
before, and I again made in- 
quiries about food and drink 
with the usual result. No 
arrangements had been made 
for feeding prisoners, and as 
our own stock of food was 
getting low an effort had to 
be made to get something 
done. 

It was not long before the 
doctor in charge of the Coblenz 
ambulance, tall and thin, with 
a black beard, came along 
inspecting the wounded. He 
asked if there were any men 
who required to have their 
wounds dressed, explaining 
that we would get to our 
destination the next day, and 
he would not dress any one 
except if absolutely necessary. 

The men said they preferred 
to wait, and I then pointed out 
to the doctor that the accommo- 
dation for five badly wounded 
men was insufficient, so that 
they had to lie on top of each 
other on the floor, and that we 
had been given practically no 
food since we left Cambrai. 

The doctor answered that 
no other accommodation was 
available, and he expressed 
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some indignation at our not 
having had any food, promis- 
ing to send some along at once. 
We got some nice hot coffee, 
a large piece of German black 
bread, with a roll and sausage 
each, and made our first meal 
at German expense. 

After the train started on 
again the big sentry, who 
looked rather like a Scotch 
Highlander, and came no 
doubt from the mountain 
forests of Bavaria, produced a 
couple of night-lights, with 
whose slender flickering the 
carriage was dimly lit up. 

Our new sentries had no 
idea of discipline or duty what- 
ever. They seemed to look upon 
themselves as showmen travel- 
ling with a collection of curi- 
ous beasts, for at every station 
we stopped at people took it 
in turns to come right into 
the carriage, and we met 
with considerable annoyance 
and impertinence from many 
of them. One German, who 
said he was shortly going to 
the front to kill some Eng- 
landers, tried to drag my great- 
coat from me, but this was too 
much for the sentry, who 
ordered him to desist. 

Owing to the constant entry 
of these unwelcome visitors it 
now became impossible to think 
of sleep, for whenever I tried 
or pretended to doze I was 
pulled up and asked to answer 
some impertinent questions. 

The type of German soldier 
that now began to predominate 
was of a far different class to 
what we had met with before. 
It is probable that the men we 
had conversed with between 
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Cambrai and Coblenz had been 
to a certain extent tamed by 
experience at the front, whereas 
the older and more ignorant 
class of Landsturm, who at 
every station forced their at- 
tentions upon us, spoke to us 
and about us as if we were 
dangerous criminals, and on 
several occasions if it had not 
been for the sentries we would 
have been roughly handled. 

It was at Aschaffenburg, on 
the Bavarian frontier, that we 
had occasion to be really 
alarmed at the hostile attitude 
of the crowd on the station 
platform. 

We reached Aschaffenburg 
at three in the morning, and 
were informed that we were to 
stop there for five hours, There 
was nothing for it but to try 
and get some sleep; this, how- 
ever, was not to be allowed. A 
curious-looking mob of men 
dressed in bits of all uniforms 
collected outside our carriage 
and proceeded to go through a 
pantomimic exhibition of hate. 
The leader of this mob was a 
nasty-looking ruffian more than 
half drunk, who kept calling on 
us to come outside and fight; 
also threatening to come inside 
and cut our throats, and bran- 
dishing a big pocket-knife, he 
looked quite up to doing it. 
However, the mob, which was 
getting more and more excited, 
was eventually dispersed by an 
officer, who rebuked them for 
insulting men who were de- 
fenceless and disabled. 

After the dispersal of this 
collection of ruffians, who looked 
as if they had stepped off the 
stage of a comic opera, we still 





continued to be plagued by a 
constant stream of visitors 
One group of these soldiers 
came in about five in the morn- 
ing and behaved with great 
rudeness and brutality. The 
wounded men had by this time 
settled on to the floor of the 
carriage, all in a heap, and had 
fallen off to sleep. 

The sentry was telling our 
visitors that one of the Eng- 
landers had been shot in the 
face and was badly disfigured, 
Whereupon a German soldier 
pulled the poor fellow out of the 
sleeping mass on the floor and 
sat him upon the seat, the others 
standing round pointing with 
their fingers at the poor muti- 
lated face with coarse jeering 
laughter. The young Irish 
soldier sat patiently through 
it all—his blind eye was 4 
running sore, the torn cheek 
in healing had left a hideously 
scarred hollow, and the mouth 
and nose were twisted to one 
side, His condition would 
have stirred pity in the heart 
of a savage, and yet these 
Germans laughed and jeered. 

This scene comes back to 
me with a fresh bitterness 
when I see the able - bodied 
young civilians in this country, 
—they must number several 
millions, — who should be 
ashamed to be seen alive un- 
til the perpetration of deeds 
such as these have been 
brought to account. 

This poor fellow came from 
County Carlow. Is there 4 
man in Carlow or in all Ire- 
land who could have witnessed 
this scene unmoved ? 

So much stronger is the im- 
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pression of things seen than 
things heard that, although I 
have second-hand evidence of 
far worse horrors—of wounded 
men shot, of men of a well- 
known regiment kicked and 
beaten along the road to a 
German prison—none of these 
things, no atrocity of Louvain, 
no story of women and chil- 
dren tortured, has moved me 
so much to a deep loathing 
of Germany as the pathetic 
sight of this young Irishman 
and his heartless tormentors. 

Reading this morning’s 
‘Times,’ I find that Mr T. P. 
O’Connor used in the House of 
Commons the following words : 
“The Irish people have a 
loathing of the very name of 
conscription.” I have no 
means of ascertaining how far 
this be true, but whether true 
or not, I know that if the Irish 
people could see this war as it 
really is, as the Germans have 
made it, there is scarcely a man 
throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland who would 
not make any sacrifice in order 
that such horror should be 
avenged, 

From three to half-past 
eight we had waited at Aschaf- 
fenburg subjected to a contin- 
uous round of insult, painfully 
cramped on the hard benches, 
and half frozen with the cold 
of a frosty January morning, 
so that it was a relief when 
the train at last moved on. 

Our route now lay through 
the beautifully wooded hills 
of the Bavarian Highlands, 
and the countryside remind- 
ed me in many ways of 
Speyside. The air blowing 


from the spruce woods was 
most refreshing, and in spite 
of the cold we were glad to 
have the paie winter sunshine 
streaming in through the open 
windows. 

Our train was now reduced 
to two coaches, which had been 
hitched on to a local country 
train, and so we advanced 
more slowly than ever, and 
stopped at the very smallest 
stations. We seemed at last 
to be getting away from the 
omnipresent German soldier, 
for the wild-looking country 
through which we were passing 
did not look as if there had 
ever been any inhabitants, 
and on the station platform 
an occasional soldier on leave 
was the only reminder of war 
that could be seen. 

The sentries, perhaps re- 
lieved at being in their native 
wilds, became quite talkative, 
and we were soon on most 
friendly terms. As no break- 
fast was to be hoped for from 
any of the stations, we agreed 
to pool what provisions we 
could get together between 
us. I had nothing but half 
of my German sausage, the 
other men had some bread, 
and the sentries produced 
two bottles of cold coffee, so 
we were all able to make 
quite a good meal. 

This surprising atmosphere 
of cordiality was marred by 
@ visit of inspection. A very 
shabby wunterofficier suddenly 
opened the door leading into 
the corridor, and proceeded to 
pour a volume of abuse on us 
all, finally settling upon me as 
being the only representative 
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of the enemy who seemed to 
understand what. it was all 
about. : 

I did not indeed understand 
very much, but could gather 
that the ‘substance of his 
complaints was that we were 
too comfortable! and should 
have been travelling in a 
truck! After this excited 
individual had passed away, 
I asked the sentries what all 
the discourse was about, and 
they said that the fellow en- 
joyed getting a chance to 
scold somebody, as he was 
constantly in trouble with 
his superior officer, and got 
more than the usual share 
of slanging that falls to the 
lot of the German soldier. 

On leaving Aschaffenburg 
we had been definitely assured 
that our destination was 
Nuremburg, and for that 
reason, when at about 11 o'clock 
the train entered the pic- 
turesque valley of the river 
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Main, on the bank of which the 
town of Wirzburg is situated, 
I little thought that here was 
the end of our journey, and 
here was to be our future 
prison home. 

Hardly had we drawn up at 
the station when it became 
obvious that our destination 
had been reached. 

A number of Red Cross 
officials were on the platform, 
which was lined with stretchers, 
There was no time for more 
than a hurried farewell, but 
before leaving the carriage the 
young Irishman, whose name 
was Patrick Flynn, begged me 
to accept the only thing he 
had to give me as @ souvenir, 
and pressed into my hand a 
Belgian five centime nickel 
coin, which I shall always 
keep in remembrance of the 
unselfish kindness with which 
these poor wounded soldiers 
treated me on our long and 
painful journey. 














